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EARLY INDIAN PAINTED POTTERY 


By. D. H. GORDON 


“Painted Pottery”* are words that are in grave danger of becoming 
what Mr. A. P. Herbert calls “Witch Words”, that is to say they are 
accumulating power of evocation of certain very definite ideas. On all hands 
one hears of Painted Pottery cultures. Painted Pottery levels, and closely and 
often erroneously connected with these words is another, “chalcolithic”, 
which is used with increasingly loose abandon. In Norths Western India 
there is a great deal of painted pottery the dating of which ranges from 
c. 4000 B. C. to 1945 A. D. ; a little more circumspection is therefore 
needed in this matter of Painted Pottery, and, so far as India is concerned, 
it can be a most dangerous archaeological counter. It is not claimed that 
these notes do a very great deal towards solving the problems of painted 
Pottery in India, but what they do purport to do, is to assemble a large 
body of painted designs on pottery of all periods so that they may be con- 
veniently compared, and their similarity and differences duly noted. With 
so many styles of pattern it has been difEcult to follow very closely any 
logical coherent plan, but the following arrangement has been adhered to 
as closely as possible. The oldest designs from the Zhob have beentakenfirst 
as being in all probability the earliest in date. These are grouped with 
other similar patterns from Harappa and from many sites of the Early 


1. I most gratefully acknowledge the permission given me by tho Director General of Archaeology 
in India to make and publish line copies of pottery patterns originally illustrated in the following 
publications : 

Explorations in Waziristan and North Baluchistan by Sir Aurel Stein. 

Explorations in Sind by N. G. Majumdar. 

Excavations at Harappa by Pandit Madho Sarup Vats. 
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Historic Period.^ A number of Harappa designs are grouped for general 
comparisons and a few Jhukar Period designs are similarly grouped. There 
is an interesting polychrome group from the Zhob, some of which may 
possibly be allied to the polychrome of Jhukar, but at the present such an 
assumption is pure speculation and has no backing in fact In passing it 
may be mentioned that North Western India also produces an immense 
variety of incised and impressed designs on pottery, of which I have a very 
large collection, but, though interesting these are not of the same far 
reaching importance, nor have they gathered to themselves the chronologi- 
cal implications of the Painted Pottery, 

THE PAINTED POTTERY OP THE ZHOB 

It will be best to make a general survey of the knowledge and ideas 
which have accumulated in recent years about this material, unfortunately 
they do not amount to the same thing. Inadequate first-hand knowledge 
of the material available has led to an over-simplification, and authorities 
have already divided the Zhob Cultures into various periods, which though 
disposing of some of this material quite satisfactorily, takes no account of 
a number of complications or of the quantity and diversity of patterns and 
fabrics which find no mention at all. 

The painted pottery of the Zhob has been discussed by Sir Aurel 
Stein, Prof. Gordon Childe, and Mr. Stuart Piggott, but one of the best 
accounts which I have read is that compiled by Brigadier E, J. Ross which 
was very kindly sent to me for my information and comments some three 
years ago. I am not certain whether this account of his investigations 
into the sequence of the Rana Gundai mound has been published or not, 
but it should have been as it is of great value. I have never seen it quoted, 
but this may well happen as many articles of value are either disregarded 
or overlooked. I suflfer from the considerable disadvantage of having my 
material from the Zhob at second hand from sites where there has been 
no scientific excavation of any real scope.^ On the other hand I have 

1. The expression The Early Historic Period as used here denotes that period from the commence- 
ment of the Mauryaa to the end of the Guptas. 

2, I am indebted to Lt. Colonel and Mrs F. T. Birdwood for all the trouble and care taken by them 
to gather for me as representative a collection of painted pottery fragments as possible from various 
mounds in the Zhob. 
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been able to study the very large number of sherds in my possession at my 
leisure and make a detailed record of the pattern and fabric of each one 
of them. 

At this point I wish to sound, not by any manner of means for the 
first time, a note of alarm. Rana Gundai, and I fancy most of the other 
Gundais, in the same manner as the Dheris of the Peshawar Vale, are 
gradually and surely but irrevocably disappearing as the result of their 
exploitation for manure earth. Every mound is not necessarily of the 
same value, but there are some which produce a complete sequence with 
lavish examples of every period. Such mounds are Rana Gundai, Periano 
Gundai and Dabar Kot in the Zhob and Sar Dheri and the Bala Hissar at 
Charsadda, when these mounds are gone, most- of the evidence necessary to 
disentangle the problems of India’s past in these regions will have ^one 
with them. 
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Ross, with whose investigations must be associated the letter received 
by Mr. Stuart Piggott from Mr. Basil Grey,^ as the exposure of a section 
at Rana Gundai is mentioned at the commencement of his account, divided 
the strata at that mound into five periods. Neither period IV nor period V, 
which last is the uppermost, show so far as may be judged from his notes 
any traces of unequivocal Harappa type sherds. In Ross’s Period I which 
is a deep nearly uniform stratum of ashes, bones and burnt earth, pottery 
is scarce, coarse and appears to be hand made. Only one sherd of painted 
pottery was recovered from this stratum, and is painted in black on a 
darkish red slip ; unfortunately I have no record of the pattern. Flake 
blades and points are associated with the pottery of Period I. Ten feet 
of this stratum were exposed and there are indications that it extends to 
at least another ten feet below this again. There are no structural 
remains in this layer. 

Then comes what Ross calls the Bull Layer about which he writes at 
some length. Ross stresses the abruptness of the occurence of this very 
striking pottery fabric, which he describes as pale pink terracotta, well 
levigated, without any slip, though a few pieces with a dark red slip have 
been found. He also lays emphasis on the fineness of the brushwork, which 
is far superior to any of the painted pottery in or around India, and it is 
not until one encounters the early vases of Susa that one finds workman- 
ship that is equally fine. This layer was called by Ross the bull layer 
because of the large number of fragments found having part of a design 
of a frieze of bulls upon them. He rightly observes that the culture 
producing this pottery did not evolve on the spot, and that from a full- 
fledged state of excellence in Period II it deteriorated in Period III and 
disappeared in Period IV. 

Period III according to Ross has derivatives of Period II at its lower 
levels. Fine pottery with a dark red slip, ornamented with geometrical 
patterns in black and red. He notices an exaggeration of the pot shoulder 
to the extent of forming a raised projecting rim. In my collection of 
Zhob fragments there are a number showing this rim. Ross notices that 
higher in his Period III layer the brushwork becomes poorer, individual 

1. The HiBsar sequence— the Indian evidence. By Stuart Piggott, Antiquity, Deo. 1943, p. 173 
Reierenoe to an exposure in the Bana Gundai mound, and footnote ( 3 ). 
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strokes with the brush and hachuring die out, and the bowl is to a large 
extent superseded by a narrow vase. In connection with this period Ross 
mentions scale ornamentation, but without seeing an example it is im- 
possible to say whether this is similar to the Indus scale pattern or not ; 
I have not myself seen a fragment answering to this description. He 
however admits that this period is complicated and needs more study. 

Period IV revealed a number of fragments of coarse large jars, highly 
decorated both in colour and relief, boldly painted in black and red with 
rough incised patterns. Ross states that but for the lack of any strata 
showing a period of prolonged unoccupation this pottery would appear to 
be of a very much later date. In Period V, that nearest the surface, paint- 
ed pottery seems to have died out. Full of gaps as this reading of the 
Zhob pottery is, it is by far the most detailed account which we possess. 
Sir Aurel Stein deals very briefly with the pottery, merely making men- 
2 


t- 
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tion that painted pottery was found and that a certain amount of it was 
polychrome, particularly at Sur JangaL* Prof. Gordon Childe, who saw 
some of this material while on a visit to India, confines himself almost 
wholly to the pottery of South Baluchistan, i. e. Nal, Kulli and Mehi, 
which are on the whole better repre&:^nted and easier to define than the 
jumble of fabrics which exists in the Zhob. He mentions that — “at 
Moghul Gundai the accessory red is used as an embellishment fo^r a per- 
fectly typical Indus intersecting-circle pattern’? this fragment will be 
referred to later and is shown on PI. VIII fig. (h). Mr. Stuart Piggott 
equates the zone of animals used as a decoration in the pottery of the 
Zhob with Hissar Ic, but does not include in his survey similar animal 
zones from Bampur and Nineveh V. He has also picked upon Sur Jangal 
as the type site for this pottery, when Rana Gundai could probably be 
chosen with far greater justification. 

Let us now first of all look at the earliest Zhob pottery, some of which 
almost certainly antedates that of the Indus Valley, and see to what extent 
the pottery I have had under examination bears out the conclusions of 
those who have written about it previously. As I am about to use a 
number of terms, it will be as well to know what I mean by them, parti- 
cularly the terms slip, wash and glaze which to my mind are used with 
singular abandon and lack of method by a large number of writers. The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary defines slip as— “Semi fluid clay for coating or 
making a pattern on earthenware”. When I refer to slip I mean a coating 
of uniform consistency, generally having a certain degree of smoothing 
or polish, which completely conceals and is possibly of a diflferent colour 
to the main fabric of the pot. Wash is defined as — “Thin coating of 
watery colour” (applied to water-colour painting, not to pottery decora- 
tion). When I refer to wash I mean a thin watery coating lightly washed 
into the surface of the pot with a brush, so that the main fabric is barely 
concealed and the coating far from uniform. Glaze is defined as a vitreous 
substance or paint fixed on pottery by fusion. Very little pottery which 
answers to this description can be found on ancient sites ; and no piece of 


1. ‘An Arohaeologioal Tour in Waziristan and Korth Baluchistan’ by Sir Autel Bteia. 
1, ‘New Light on the Most Ancient East’, p. 269 ff. by Prof. Gordon Childe. 
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it is represented among all the 270 odd painted pottery fragments dealt 
with here. 

Having cleared the ground to a certain extent, let us now examine the 
fabrics and patterns of the earliest Zhob pottery shown in the plates. The 
first thing which strikes everyone is the amazing fineness and sureness of 
the drawing. The finest of the animal drawings as shown in Plate I (a) to 
(d) are painted, as Ross has described, on extremely fine pottery, but this 
pottery, and the slips and paint employed have a much greater range of 
types than has so far been recognised. Ross says — “The normal colour is 
pale pink terracotta without any slip, though a few pieces with a dark red 
slip have been found”, and — “These bowls are painted in various designs 
in black,” Stuart Piggott, who does not seem to have seen a great deal 
of this pottery, speaks of — “The North Baluchistan Zhob Culture charac- 
terized by red slipped wares with black painted decoration and sometimes 
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additional red lines.” He then speaks of “buflf-ware” as if there were a 
definite period employing solely buff coloured pottery. 

The facts as observed by me are not nearly so simple as this. 
The earliest ware is characterized by pots having a variety of allied decora- 
tion and slip. The pottery itself is mostly pale buff or pinkish buff but 
sometimes pink, with cream, pinkish cream or greenish cream slip, and 
black, brown, dark brown or red brown decoration. Examples of this 
are ; PI. I (d) (g), (i) to (1) ; PI. II (e) to (ra) ; PI. Ill (b) ; PI. IV (a) to (c) ; 
PI. XI (a). This style is definitely earlier than the equally well fabricated 
pots with very dark red slip as shown in PI. I (e) to (g). These are quite 
often of buff pottery, but are found also in pinkish buff, pink and grey. 
The animal figure as shown in PI. Ill (e) has become extremely elongated, 
and the exaggeration of the pot shoulders, mentioned by Ross as being 
found in the later phases, is beginning to appear. This style of pottery 
retaining its dark red slip, but with its patterns in black becoming more 
and more conventionalised, reaches a point where the shoulder stands off 
from the pot in a thin rim about quarter of an inch or more deep. The 
animal figure by this time becomes so conventionalised as to be barely 
recognisable as will be seen from the example in PI. Ill (f). If this exposi- 
tion, showing as it does a great degree of elaboration over the earlier 
simplifications, would suffice, matters would still be relatively simple, but 
this is not so. Animal designs of very similar type are found on all sorts 
of pottery which cannot readily be fitted in with the accepted fabrics of 
the Bull Layer. Reference to Plate III will show animals on all sorts of 
pottery fabrics thick and thin, with sections in bright pink, pale purple, 
and coarse poorly fired grey. Where exactly these fit in I don’t know, 
but they indicate the need for fewer generalization, more caution and 
more excavation. 


INDUS VALLEY POTTERY 

I have already made reference to the fragment from Moghul Gundai 
noticed by Prof. Gordon Childe as having a typical Indus Valley pattern 
of intersecting circles ; Mr. Stuart Piggott also quotes Mr. Basil Grey as 
authority for a statement that the uppermost level at Rana Gundai pro- 
duced pottery showing Harappa influence. This is possible, but there is 
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nothing in Brig. Ross’s notes and drawings made at the time to suggest 
that this is so. Out of the large number of sherds I have seen, only the 
one quoted by Gordon Childe and the two sherds shown on PI. VIII, (n) 
and (o) from Duki have any resemblance to typical Indus patterns. Even so 
the piece from hloghul Gundai with its polychrome colouring and the 
ones from Duki of a totally dissimilar fabric to that found anywhere in 
the Indus Valley have merely approximations to Indus motifs and 
nothing else to connect them with those cultures. 

Just what the Bull sherds of the Zhob owe to Hissar I and Nineveh 
V is still very far from clear. The animal zones of Bampur and Khurab 
in Makran have closer affinity with the latter than the former, and but 
little echo is found in the Indus Valley. It is much too early yet to 
attempt any dating. Very few animal designs are found on true Harappa 
sherds ; PL IX (k) shows a young deer or goat apparently being suckled 
3 
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by its mother which is made fast by its hind legs to two posts, this is from 
Chanhu-daro and its bufiF slip and animal design are far from typical of the 
Harappa date claimed for it. Figs. (1) and (n) on the same plate show 
Harappa Period designs of very unusual style from Harappa itself. Fig. (m) 
shows an interesting piece of the so called Burial pottery, in which animal 
motifs are quite common. 

It is unfortunate that in India in particular certain pottery which 
was undoubtedly in every day use is labelled as Burial pottery, because it 
happened to be deposited with some of the relatively few ancient burials 
of which we have any record. Such pottery is the Burial pottery at Ha- 
rappa, and the brown and black cairn burial pottery of 2nd. Cent. B. C. — 
3rd Cent A. D. from the Deccan and South India. Although Pandit 
Sarup Vats in his excavations at Harappa records this so called burial 
pottery from every mound and every trench, he sets it on one side as 
being definitely Burial as opposed to Household. This must be wholly 
wrong this fabric being one of a later period used all over the whole area. 
It is inconceivable that potters should have turned out a wholly different 
fabric for burial purposes and that this special Burial pottery should have 
been carelessly broken all over the whole town. It was of course the 
household pottery of its time, and certain special types and motifs were 
used in contemporary burial jars. The proper position chronologically of 
this pottery, for which a name will have to be found, can only be deter- 
mined when the full evidence of the cemeteries at Harappa has been pro- 
perly co-ordinated, and that is not yet. 

THE PAINTED POTTERY OP EARLY HISTORIC AND MODERN TIMES 

This painted pottery is introduced to show that it exists in consider- 
able quantities in the districts of Peshawar, Mardan, Rawalpindi, Lahore 
and Montgomery on many sites definitely of the Early Historic and possib- 
ly of the mediaeval periods, and where painted pottery is produced to-day. 
Various motifs are taken in turn, Plate IV showing “chessboard” patterns 
which are found from extremely early times, and have a wide distribution 
in time and date and therefore small dating value. Plate V shows tapered 
rim ornamentation. Plates VI and VII show cross-hatching which is so 
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common in every place and every age producing painted pottery that it 
can be taken as having no dating value in itself. Plate VIII shows trian- 
gular designs and, together with IX, typical patterns from Harappa. Plate 
X has some interesting designs ; firstly there is the bull from Mehi attached 
to a “cult object” looking more like a microphone than anything else, 
this object is more closely related in its idea to the “standard” placed be- 
fore bulls on seals at Mohenjodaro than is the spear-head to which buUs 
on Mehi pottery are more usually tethered. Squares divid^ u^o black 
and white triangles are of three, possibly four, different periods : Harappa. 
Burial. Zhob and Early Historic, the last named from Taxila. The definite 
ly Early Historic peacock (m) from Akhkari Dheri, Risalpur is of great 

interest whenjcompared with those from Harappa. r u , 

We now come to a pattern which may prove to be p£ the greatest 


i 
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importance in determining the age of painted pottery in India. This is the 
loop pattern in which loops or series of loops fill one of the zones of de- 
coration. A true loop pattern is a succession of separate loops each fine- 
ing off to a point where it meets the next loop and a circumferential Une, 
and should not be confused with the continuous wavy line pattern parti- 
cularly when this touches a circumferential line and gives an appearance of 
a succession of loops. It seems that the pottery bearing this loop design 
is late rather than early. From the Zhob this pattern is found in two, pos- 
sibly three instances among the examples I have seen from all sources. PI. 
VI (a) and (b) show one possible and one definite example from Moghul 
Kila which are probably late rather than early, and PI. XI (a) gives the rim 
of a dish from Rana Gundai which with its external cord decoration and 
additional impressed pattern is certainly late. I have not been able to trace 
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this pattern anywhere in the Indus Valley until the Jhukar period, where 
it appears as shown in PI. XVII (a), (c), (h) to (j) on Jhukar fabrics from 
Chanhu-daro and other sites in Sind. In the early Historic Period tbis 
pattern becomes one of the most frequent. It is noticeable therefore that 
whereas such patterns as cross-hatched, chess board, wavy line, and squares 
divided into triangles have persisted at all times from very remote periods, 
this does nt)t hold good in the instance of the loop pattern which seems to 
make its first appearance in the Jhukar period. 

PI. XIII also has examples of patterns of irregular wavy or "squigly" 
lines ; a striking similarity, by reason of a dotted circle appearing in both, 
being found in (d) Burial Type pottery from Harappa and (g) a pattern 
from Khingranwala. The latter site, though not far from Harappa, has no 
Harrappa or Burial Type pottery on it, all its remains being of the E. H* 

4 
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Period The remaining Figs, on this plate show how the combination of 
vertical lines and loops or circles has persisted down to modern times. 

PI. XIV shows a number of plant form patterns. Fig. (b) from Twin 
Mounds and (c) from Rana Gundai, sites in the Zhob, are both to my mind 
of E. H. date. There is nothing about the style, appearance or fabric of 
this pottery that suggests a Proto-historic date ; of the same style and 
fabric as these are (d) and (f ) of PI. XVIII, both from Twin Mounds. There 
is no striking similarity between the plant form patterns of the P-H. and 
E. H. periods. PI. XV shows pottery from the Zhob which does not fit in 
with any of the normal types as described by Brig. Ross or any of the 
other writers. It comes from a variety of sites and is mostly of a coarse 
style especially (a) and (b) from Moghul Kila and (c) from Rana Gundai, 
These are examples of a multiplicity of sherds which have got to be fitted 
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in before we can see the cultures of the Zhob as a coherent whole. It is 
possible that many of such types are late, particularly (k) from Moghul 
Kila which is typically E. H. in its style and fabric. 

PL XVI shows polychrome fragments from the Zhob of which (a) to 
(i)i (n) and (p) appear to be of the same style of polychrome as recorded by 
Sir Aurel Stein who published a number of typical examples, and which 
seem also to have much in common with the polychrome of the Jhukar 
period as exemplified by PL XVII (b) from Chanhu-daro. Fig, (k) with 
its dark red and greenish cream slips and its coarse fabric is identical with 
the coarse fragments with animal patterns shown on PL III (b) and (d). The 
buff and dark red pottery exemplified in (j), (m), (1), (o) and in PL V (m) 
from Rana Gundai and Duki are of a type and period of t:heir own and 
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would appear to be late rather than early. These also find no place in any 
present classification. 

Plates XVIII, XIX and XX (a) to (g) contain odds and ends of de- 
signs which do not find a place elsewhere. The modern pottery, PI. XX 
(h), (i), 0, (1) and (o) shown with three examples from Makran and the 
Zhob are of great interest and require special mention. In (h) one sees 
a curved semi-swastika design in the centre, which may be compared with 
the pattern from Khurab below, an intersecting circle pattern and triangles 
with cross-hatching ; (i) has ladder pattern ( see also PI. XVIII ), end to 
end triangles ( see also PI. X ) and wavy line ; (j) has pipal leaves ( see 
also Pis. IX and X ), cross-hatched triangles and a design somewhat simi- 
lar to (n) on the same Plate ; (I) has cross-hatched triangles, wavy line 
pattern and loop pattern, the distinction between these as mentioned 
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above being clearly brought out here ; (m) from the Zhob and (o) may 
also be readily compared and show strong similarity. I may say that when 
shown photographs of the originals of the modern dishes and pots whose 
designs are given on PI. XX even the “very elect” were deceived at any 
rate at first glance. 

This short resume has taken us through the material which I have 
assembled. The value does not lie so much in my notes which do little 
except point out the difficulties which beset the study of painted pottery 
and the dangers of too hasty generalization, but in the designs themselves 
which represent for my wife and myself, literally hundreds of miles of 
walking, thousands of miles of motoring and many many hours of searching 
head downwards in the sun on mounds all over Northern India. It does 
hot set out to be a Corpus of painted pottery designs but it takes us some 

5 
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considerable distance along the road towards the production of such an 
record. I wish I had managed to secure even more modern examples, but 
this can still be done by anyone who cares to take the trouble. I myself 
picked up at Harappa the fragments of a handsome painted jar which had 
fallen and been broken only an hour or so previously. If these notes do 
anything to give pause to generalizations about Painted Pottery and to the 
use in this connection of the word Chalcolithic, it will have attained part 
of its purpose. For the rest here are examples of painted designs which 
may with the detailed descriptions of the fabric of most of them serve 
as a basis to lighten the labours of others. 

NOTES ON THE PLATES 

The patterns of Painted Pottery shown in the Plates and described 
in these notes are from the following sites. 

Zhob : Rana Gundai, at 7 M. S. from Loralai, along the Loralai- 
Dhera Ghazi Khan Road, 

Moghul Kila, this is a mound with the remains of a Moghul Fort and 
is almost certainly the same as Moghul Gundai ; 16 miles from Loralai and 
one mile along the Sandeman road after it forks from the D. G. Khan road. 

Small Mound, at 10 M. S. on the D. G. Khan road ; also Small 
Mound (3), three miles from Loralai. 

Duki, a large shallow mound one mile on Quetta side of Duki. 

Twin Mounds, one mile south of Loralai. Also the site of Sur 
Jangah 

Baluchistan : Kulli, Mehi and Nandara. 

Makran : Shahi Tump, Bampur, Khurab and Spet. 

Indus Valley : Harappa, Jhukar and Chanhu-daro. Also sites in 
Sind referred to by N. G. Majumdar in his Memoir “Explorations 
in Sind.” 

Peshawar and Mardan Districts : Bala Hissar, Kula Dheri, Babo 
Dheri, Chalela Dheri, Akhkari Dheri, Turlandi, and Risalpur. 

Rawalpindi District : Budho 2, a site about two miles East of the 
cement factory at Wah ; Taxila and Soan River. 

Lahore District : Three sites on the Grand Trunk road between 10 ' 
and 20 miles west of Lahore. 
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PI. XII 

Montgomery District : Akbar and Khingranwala (Okara Tehsil), 
Faquiran near Montgomery and Shah Yakka (Dipalpur Tehsil). 

The pottery is classified under three headings— Proto-Historic (PH.), 
Early Historic (EH.) and Modern. The term Early Historic indicates the 
period from the commencement of the Mauryas to the end of the Guptas, 
say from about 300 B. C. to 500 A. D. In the case of the pottery of the 
Early Historic period unless otherwise stated the pottery is brig t re 
with a clear black pattern. 

PlcLtC X* 

(a), (b) and (c), Rana Gundai found by Brig. Ross ; exact fabric 
unknown. 

(d) Rana Gundai, cream slip on pink surface, dark brown 
pattern sec. pale pinkish buff. 
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(e), (f) and (g) pot rims, Rana Gundai and (h> Duki, dark red slip 
pinkish buff interior and sec. Interior has red slip of varying 
width from rim down, followed by pinkish buff, pattern black. 
Slip has appearance of being laid on with the jar on a fast 
wheel in motion, 

(i) Rana Gundai, 0 Twin Mounds, (k) and (1) Duki, 
pale greenish buff slip, very dark brown pattern sec. pink. 

Plate II. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) Rana Gundai found by Brig. Ross, exact 
fabric unknown. 

(e) Rana Gundai, rim, 18 cm. diam., exterior, darkish buff slip 
smudged with red, pattern partly red partly black. Interior 
pale buff slip with dark red paint inches deep from rim, 
sec. pinkish buff. 

(f) Rana Gundai, creamy buff slip, pattern brown, 

(g) Rana Gundai, greenish cream washed on pink, pattern brown. 

(h) Rana Gundai, greenish cream slip, pattern brown. 

(i) Rana Gundai, exterior creamy buff slip. Interior pale pink 
with black pattern. 

(j) Twin Mounds, creamy buff slip, pattern brown. 

(k) Twin Mounds, exterior buff slip pattern brown. Interior, 
grey brown slip sec. pink, 

(l) Unrecorded Zhob site, greyish cream slip, pattern black, sec. 
pale brown. 

(m) Unrecorded site, creamy buff slip, pattern brown. 

(n) Harappa, sherd of the Harappa period, polished dark red slip, 
patttern black 

Plate III. 

(a) Twin Mounds, ext, dull pink slip, red brown pattern. Int. 
brighter pink slip, sec. pale purple, 

(b) Twin Mounds, ext. greenish cream slip, brown hachure patt- 
ern. Int, pinkish buff slip, brown animal pattern, sec, pink, 
dull in centre, fired to bright pink at surfaces, 

(c) Rana Gundai, greenish cream slip, pattern brown. Thick- 
sectioned coarse pottery. 
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PI. xin 

(d) Rana Gundai, as for (c), but thicker and coarser. 

(e) Rana Gundai, very dark red slip, dark purplish pattern, sec. 
pale buff. 

(f) Rana Gundai, red slip, pattern black, sec. pale red. 

(g) Twin Mounds, pale pink shp, pattern dark brown, sec. 
pale creamy grey. 

(h) Twin Mounds, greenish slip, pattern brown, sec. grey. 

(i) , (j) and (k) Harappa, Burial Type pottery. 

(1) Kulli, Baluchistan and (m) Khurab, Makran. Sir Aurel Stein’ 
fabric unknown. 

► r - Plate IV. 

(a) Twin Mounds, buff slip, brown pattern. 
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(b) Rana Gundai, ext. greenish cream slip, brown pattern. Int. 
buff slip. 

(c) Twin Mounds, slip greener on int. than ext., brown pattern. 

(d) and (e) Rana Gundai, and Surjangal, Sir Aurel Stein, fabric 
unknown. 

(f) Twin Mounds, pink slip, brown pattern. 

(g) Rana Gundai, pale brown slip, dark brown pattern. 

(h) Nundara, Baluchistan, Sir Aurel Ste^n, fabric unknown. 

(i) Harappa, Harappa Period, polished red slip, black pattern. 

(j) Bala Hissar Charsadda, red brown slip, 

(k) Harappa, Burial Type pottery. 

(l) Khingranwala, dark red slip. 

(m) Lahore, red wash, black pattern clear but thin. 

Plate V. 

(a) Rana Gundai, pink slip, red brown pattern. 

(b) Rana Gundai, red slip, black pattern. It is doubtful whether 
this piece is of the proto-historic period, it is probably much 
later. 

(c) Twin mounds, red brown slip, thin black pattern. 

(d) Rana Gundai, greenish cream slip, brown pattern. 

(e) Duki, pink slip red brown pattern, 

(f) Faquiran, rim of Dish, red slip, sec. red brown. 

(g) Lahore rim of dish, thin black pattern, 

(h) and (j) Lahore, pottery grey with a thick red slip. 

(i) Faquiran, rim of dish, red wash, purplish red pattern. 

(k) Kula Dheri, slight polished red slip. 

(l) Chalela Dheri, red wash, black pattern thin and dull. 

(m) Duki, shows interior pattern of bowl, black pattern on dark 
red slip. Below bottom line of pattern — pink pot. 

Plate VI. 

(a) Moghul Kila, fine pottery, pink slip, red brown pattern. 

(b) Moghul Kila, fairly coarse pottery, ext. dark cream slip, red 
pattern, Int brown slip. 

(c) Rana Gundai, dish with flaring sides, red pottery, no slip, pale ' 
thin black pattern, sec. grey. 
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(d) Harappa, Harappa Period pottery. 

to “r K.rl w: —l Une dar. red sUp, below plnU 

slip, dark brown pattern. 

(g) Khingranwala, dark red slip, sec. pale red. 

(h) Khingranwala, slight pale red wash, blac P 
and rather smudgy. 

(i) Taxila, red slip. Vinttom corner below 

m Shah Yakka. no slip except m extreme tottom 

lowest line where ted slip, thin 

(k) Khingranwala, ted wash rough applied, cord pattern. 

(l) Khingranwala, dark red slip. 
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(m) Shah Yakka, pink and red wash as indicated, thin black 

pattern. 

(n) Bala Hissar, Ext. dark red slip, int. light red wash. 

Plate VII. 

(a) (b) and (c) Khingranwala, dark red slip, 

(d) Faquiran, rim of flat dish red wash, smudgy black pattera 
single and double grooves below pattern. 

(e) Bala Hissar, dark red slip. 

(f) Turlandi, ext. dark plum red slip. Int. light red wash. 

(g) Budho 2, brown pottery, dark red slip. 

(h) Lahore, pale red pot with darker red wash. 

(i) Budho 2, polished red-brown slip. 

(j) Kingranwala, reddish brown wash. 

Plate VIII. 

(a) and (b) Harappa, Harappa Period pottery. 

(c) Shahi Tump. Makran, Sir Aurcl Stein, fabric unknown. 

(d) Kburab, Makran, as for (c), 

(e) Faquiran, pale red slip, dark red pattern roughly and thinly 
applied. 

(f) Soan River, Rawalpindi, pottery reddish brown with slightly 
polished pink slip on outer undecorated surface. Thinly 
applied black pattern. Possibly modern. 

(g) Budho 2, pink pottery with polished red brown slip, dull 
black pattern. 

(h) Moghul Gundai, (probably same as Moghul Kila) Sir Aurel 
Stein, fabric unknown. 

(i) Site unrecorded, but definitely early historic. Rim of bowl, 
grey brown pottery with pink polished slip, brown main pattern 
cross-hatched lines bright red. 

(j) Faquiran, thin red wash. 

(k) Khingranwala, red wash. 

(l) Bala Hissar, dark red slip. 

(m) Taxila, red slip (Taxila Museum). r . 

(n) and (o) Duki, red and dark red polished slips, patterk, 

black. ' 






PI. XV 

(p) (q) and (r) Harappa, Harappa Period pottery. 

Plate IX. 

(a) to (i) Harappa, Harappa Period pottery. 

(j) Harappa, Burial Type pottery, an unusual plant-form design 
for this type of pottery. 

(k) Chanhu-daro, described in Ulus. London News as “Harappa 
Period, young ibex eating from a tree”. As it is a buff slip 
with matt black pattern, is it far from typical Harappa ware. 
Also it is not as described, but shows a young animal appar- 
ently taking suck from its mother. In any ^:ase the large object 
is an animal and not a tree, though it may possibly be 
a peacock. 

(l) and (n) Harappa, Harappa Period, unusual figure designs. 
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(m) Harappa, Burial Type pottery. 

Plate X. 

(a) Mehi, Baluchistan, Sir Aurel Stein, fabric unknown. Animal 
on right has apparently largely exaggerated testicles. 

(b) Harappa, Harappa Period pottery. 

(c) Rana Gundai, from Brig. Ross’s Period IV, possibly of Early 
Historic date, no evidence at present available. 

(d) Harappa, Burial Type pottery. 

(e) Taxila, red slip, (Taxila Museum). 

(f) Bampur, Makran, Sir Aurel Stein, fabric unknown. 

(g) Taxila, red slip, (Taxila Museum). 

(h) and (i) Spet, Makran, Sir Aurel Stein, fabric unknown. 

(j) Small mound, dark red slip, black pattern, as likely to be Early 
Historic as it is Proto-historic. 

(k) and (1) Harappa, Burial Type pottery. 

(m) Akhkari Dheri, red brown polished slip. For photo and points 
regarding this see p, 63 J. R. A. S. B. Vol. VI. No. 2. 1940. 

(n) Budho 2, dull red slip, dull black pattern. 

End to end triangles are found also at the following places 
references are to Plates in Majumdar’s “Explorations in Sind” 
Lohri PI. XXIV (21), Ghazi Shah PI. XXVII (23), Pandi 
Wahi PI. XXVIII (14), also end to base triangles Amri 
PI. XVIII (17). 

Plate XI. All designs on this plate are on rims of dishes or bowls. 

(a) Rana Gundai, buff slip, red brown pattern, impressed decoration 
in top left corner. 

(b) Shah Yakka, red brown pattern on orange red slip, with pale 
orange slip on reverse. 

(c) Khingranwala, brown slip on brown pottery, ill executed dark 


brown pattern. 

(d) ■ Site not recorded, red slip, smudgy black pattern. 

(e) Lahore, similar to Plate V. (h) and (j), pottery grey with thick 
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Site not recorded, pot rim with incised cord pattern on edge, 
red wash, black pattern faint on original. 

Chalela Dheri, pink wash, pale thin red brown pattern. 

Site not recorded, dark red slip. 

Lahore, brown pottery with pale pink wash, thin black pattern. 
Khingranwala, dark brown pottery. 

Akbar, red slip. 

Turlandi, brown slip, dull black pattern. 

Montgomery Dist., pink pottery, brown slip, dark red pattern. 
Mankiala, red wash. 

Khingranwala, red brown pottery, cord decoration. 

Lahore, dark orange-red polish slip, dark red pattern. 
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(g) Khingranwala, thin red slip, dark purple pattern. 

(h) Khingranwala, red wash, thin black pattern. 

(i) Shah Yakka, pink pottery with pink and red wash. 

(j) Khingranwala, red wash, badly rubbed black pattern. 

(k) Lahore, dull red wash. 

(l) Akbar, orange red slip, dull dark red pattern. 

(m) Dharmarajika Stupa, Taxila, pale brown pottery with red 
brown polished slip. 

(n) Lahore, red wash, with thinly painted white ground in main 
zone and cord decoration. 

(o) Bala Hissar, dark red slip. 

(p) Budho 2, brown pottery with brown wash, dull black 
pattern . 

Plate XIII. 

(a) Bala Hissar, small necked globular pot, brown wash. 

(b) Budho 2, large bowl, no slip. 

(c) Risalpur, red wash. 

(d) Harappa, Burial Type pottery. 

(e) Turlandi, dark red slip. 

(f) Site not recorded, brown pottery with red brown slip, thin 
black pattern. 

(g) Khingranwala, dark red wash, black pattern very smudged and 
indistinct. 

(h) Babo Dheri, dark red wash. 

(i) Duki, pink pottery with pink wash, pale brown pattern. 

(j) Harappa, Burial Type pottery. 

(k) Soan River, Rawalpindi, red slip, dull black pattern, probably 
modern. 

(l) Khingranwala, red wash, dull black pattern. 

Plate XIV. 

(a) Moghul Kila, ext. greenish cream slip, brown pattern. Int. red 
slip, unevenly fired red and grey sec. 

(b) Twin Mounds, rim of dish 32 cm. diam., light grey poffet^i, 

dark pattern. ^ 

(c) Rana Gundai, dark grey pottery, black pattern, (b) & (c) are 
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almost certainly of a late date, probably of Early Hist. Period. 

(d) Duki, pale brown pottery with pinkish buff wash, brown 
pattern. 

(e) and (f) Harappa, Harappa Period pottery. 

(g) Bampur, Makran, Sir Aurel Stein, fabric unknown. 

(h) Budho 2, dark red slip. 

(i) Bala Hissar, dark red slip. 

(i) Chalela Dheri, brown pottery with red slip. 

(k) Khingranwala, purplish red pottery with creamy pale brown 
slip, red brown pattern. 

(l) Akbar, streaky red slip. 

(m) Akbar, carinated pot, dark red slip, dull black pattern. 

(n) Akbar, carinated pot, red wash. 
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Plate XV. 

(a) and (b) Moghul Kila, very coarse pottery some of which has 
raised' cord pattern indicating a late possibly E. H. date. Pink 
slip, plum pattern, coarse pale grey sec. 

(c) Rana Gundai, coarse thick, pottery with pink slip, plum pattern. 

(d) Small Mound, thick pale grey pottery with red slip and plum 
pattern. 

(e) Small Mound (3), pink pottery with pinkish grey slip and red 
brown pattern. 

(f) Twin Mounds, polychrome red-brown and black patterns on 
pink and red slips. 

(g) Duki, no slip, ext. half of sec. brown with black pattern, int. 
half of sec. grey. 

(h) Duki, ext. half of sec. brown with black pattern. Int. half of 
section red, no slip. 

(i) Twin Mounds, greenish slip, dark and light brown pattern. 

(j) Twin Mounds, buff slip, red brown pattern, pink sec. 

(k) Moghul Kila, coarse thick red pottery with red wash and dark 
plum pattern, possibly of late E. H. date. 

(l) Moghul Kila, fairly coarse red pottery with greenish cream 
slip, red pattern. 

Plate XVI. This Plate shows examples of polychrome pottery from the 
Zhob. 

(a) Sur Jangal, red and brown pattern on buff slip. This fragment 
was given me by Mile. S. Corbiau. 

(b) Rana Gundai, coarse thick brown pottery with red and pale 
bluish green slips as indicated, brown pattern. 

(c) Rana Gundai, greenish cream slip, red and brown pattern on 
interior, 

(d) Rana Gundai, dark brown pattern on greenish cream slip 
mottled with patches of smudgy pink and blue. 

(e) Rana Gundai, ext. pink slip, red and black pattern. Int. dark 
red rim on pink slip. 

(f) Rana Gundai, ext. buff slip, red and black pattern. Int. 
red slip. 
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(g) Twin Mounds, slip, above groove, dark red, below, greenish 
cream, pattern black. 

(h) Rana Gundai, alternate rows of red and black ovals on pink slip. 

(i) Rana Gundai, pale grey pottery with red slip. Pattern — cross 
hatching and centre band dark red, rest black. 

(j) Moghul Kila, dark red and buff slips, dark brown pattern. 

(k) Twin Mounds, thick coarse pottery, dark red and greenish 
cream slips, black pattern. 

(l) Rana Gundai, red and buff slips, pattern— heavy lines plum, 
shaded line scarlet. 

(m) Rana Gundai, dark red and creamy buff slips, pattern black. 

(n) Rana Gundai, black portion black, shaded lines and dots— red 
pn pink and red slips as indicated. 




(o) Duki, thick pottery red with grey sec, buff and dark red slips, 
dark brown pattern. 

(p) Moghul Kila, cream slip, heavy lines dark brown, shaded lines 
red. 

Plate XVII. This Plate includes pottery from Chanhu-daro, Amri, 

Jhukar, Lohumjo-daro, Trihni, Lohri, Pokhran and Shahjo- 
kotiro, and mention here and in Pis. X and XVIII is made of 
Khajur, Ghazi Shah, Arabjothana and Pandi Wahi all sites in 
Sind explored by Mr. M. G. Majumdar. Only a few specimens 
that are specially relevent have been shown here out of the 
mass of decorated sherds illustrated in Memoir 48 of The 
Archaeological Survey — “Explorations in Sind.” Reference 
should be made to this work by anyone who is studying early 
Indian painted pottery. 

(a)— (e) Chanhu-daro, Jhukar period pottery taken from Dr. 
Mackay’s article in The Illustrated London News. 

(f) Periano Gundai, Zhob, Sir Aurel Stein, fabric unknown, 
copied from “The Hissar Sequence” by Stuart Piggott, Anti- 
quity, Dec. 1943. 

(g) Amri, Harappa Period, dark red slip, black pattern. 

(h) Jhukar, Jhukar Period, red wash, black pattern. 

(i) Lohumjo-daro, Jhukar Period, red wash, dark brown pattern, . 
cord marks on outer surface. 

(j) Trihni, Jhukar Period, pinkish creamy slip, dark brown pattern. 
Figs, (h) to (j) should be compared with PI. XI (a) and PI. XII. 

(k) Chanhu-daro, Harappa Period, red slip, black pattern, but com- 
pare with PI. XI (j) classed by Sarup Vats as Burial Type 
pottery from Harappa. 

(l) Chanhu-daro, apparently of Harappa Period but an unique 
design of stylised stags, red slip, black pattern. 

(m) Shahjo-kotiro, uncommon design for this region of a line of 
ibexes, red slip, black pattern. 

(n) and (o) Trihni, examples of the unique floral designs found 
on pottery at this site, pattern black and reddish brown on a 
pale red or buff slip. Fig. (j) above from the same 
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site tends to place this culture alongside the Jhukar 
Culture, 

(p) Lohri, cream slip, pattern dark brown. 

(q) ‘Pokhran, buff slip, pattern dark brown, pottery light red. 

Cheveron pattern is also found at Khajur, Arabjo-thana and 
Pandi Wahi. See also PI. XX (d) for example of cheveron 
in E. H. Period. 

Plate XVin. . 

(a) Twin Mounds, dark red slip, black pattern. 

(b) Twin mounds, pale red slip, smudgy black pattern. 

(c) Twin Mounds, pink pottery with apparently reserved slip 
pattern of black on red slip, probably of late date. 

(d) Twin Mounds, red slip, black pattern, probably of late date. 
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(e) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 


(k) 

(l) 

(m) 

(n) 

(o) 

Plate XIX. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


(t) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

(j) 

(k) 

( l ) 

Plate XX. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


and (f) Twin mounds, grey pottery, black pattern similar to 
Plate XIV, (b) and (c), late date. 

Rana Gundai, buff wash, dark brown pattern, red 
pottery. 

Moghul Kila, pink buff slip, plum pattern, red pottery, 
and (j) Harappa, Burial Type pottery. Ladder patterns are 
also common at Amri, Ghazi Shah, and Pandi Wahi, all sites 
in Sind. 

Shahi Tump, Makran, Sir Aurel Stein, fabric unknown. 

Mehi, Baluchistan, as for (k). 

Harappa, Harappa Period pottery, scale pattern. 

Kolwa, Makran, as for (k). 

Taxila, red slip (Taxila Museum). 

Khingranwala, red wash, thin black pattern, ornamented with 
rough and smooth bands. 

Akbar, red wash, thin black pattern. 

Akbar, red wash, dull black pattern. 

Lahore, dark red wash, dull black pattern. 

Dharmarajika Stupa, Taxila, pale brown pottery with dark 
brown slip, thin white pattern. From in situ 2 feet below 
foundation level of large court enclosure in the N. W. corner 
of the D. S. group. 

Khingranwala, red wash, dull black pattern, 

Shah Yakka, dark red slip. 

Site not recorded, pink pottery, thin brown wash, cord orna- 
mentation and dull black pattern. 

Dharmarajika Stupa, Taxila, red brown polished slip. 
Khingranwala, red brown wash. 

Akbar, carinated pot, red wash, dull black pattern. 

Site not recorded, dark red slip. 

Lahore, red wash. 

Mankiala, red slip, plum red pattern. 

Dharmarajika Stupa, Taxila, reddish brown slip. 
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(d) Budho 2, pink pottery with polished brown slip, dull black 
pattern. 

(e) Bala Hissar, red brown pottery with red wash. 

(f) and (g) Taxila, red slip (Taxila Museum). 

(h), (i), (i), and (o), these are patterns from modern pots made in 
Marden N. W. F. P. 

(k) and (n) Khurab, Makran, Sir Aurel Stein, fabric unknown, 
(m) Periano Gundai, Zhob, as for (k). 


A NEW DOCUMENT OF GUJARATI PAINTING 

by NANALAL CHAMANtAL MSHTA 


Some years ago almost at the threshold of my studies in Indian art, 
I ventured to designate what were till then known as Jaina paintings as 
specimens of a distinctive Gujarati school. Most of the material which 
was then available related to Jainism. The illustrated manuscript of 
Vasanta Vilas ( 1451 A.D. ) was the first important document of non- 
Jaina pUntings belonging to the western school. The name that I had 
given to these paintings has been more than justified as a result of the 
new material which has been discovered and studied during the last few 
years. 

I would have preferred the term ‘Rajasthani’ to ‘Gujarati’ painting 
but for the fact that the use of the former has been associated for a long 
time with the paintings mostly of the 17th and the 18th centuries belong- 
ing primarily to Jaipur which have been executed in a style totally 
difterent from what I have called ‘Gujarati painting’ from the 11th to the 
16th centuries. It should, however, never be forgotten that old Gujarat 
was integrally a part of Rajasthan and if I have used the phrase ‘Gujarati 
painting’ it is because the bulk of the paintings of this school were 
produced in what is now called Gujarat and apparently the word 
Gujarati was considered a mark of distinction and used by singers, 
painters, and other artisans, at any rate, during the regime of Akbar. 
It is also curious to note that in a sixth century Tamil poem, Manimekhalai, 
there is a reference to the sculptures from Vardhamana Puri or modern 
Wadhwan ( Kathiawad ). So even Kathiawad, which now apparently 
has but scanty remains of anything which may be called significantly 
artistic, had once upon a time a vogue and a reputation. On the whole, 
however, it may be said that Kathiawad does not appear to have played a 
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part of much importance in the artistic development of Gujarat and this 
would be borne out by the fact that Kathiawad, despite its inclusion of 
‘Saurashtra’, is an incredibly barren and unproductive region of India, 
even more arid than the major portion of Marwar and is only important 
because of the enterprise of its people and the shrewdness of its chieftains. 
Agriculturally and, therefore, economically Kathiawad could not support ’ 
any great centres of wealth or learning in the past and there are no tradi- 
tions of any such centres that one can find. 

The nomenclature of Gujarati painting derives added significance 
from the achievements of the Gujarati school of architecture which flou- 
rished for about 250 years beginning from the early 15th century. “With 
the reign of Mahmud I Begarha (1459-1511) came Gujarat’s greatest days, 
and at the same time the building art of that country also attained its 
final and most sumptuous form.” (Percy Brown, ‘Indian Architecture’ 
[Islamic Period] p. 53). 

The fame of the Gujarati craftsmen appears to have been on a par 
with that of the painters, for one of the finest structures in 
Akbar’s Fatebpur-Sikri, Jodhbai’s Palace was entrusted to “artisans from 
Gujarat, one of the groups of workmen brought from distant parts to 
speed up the production of this vast project” ( pp. 98-99, ibid., also see 
56-57 ). They merely continued the great traditions of Solanki if not 
earher buildings. 

I have always felt that in a country like India it is a mistake to 
divide art with reference to creeds, for it is well-known that the executants 
worked for patrons of every religion and that the distinction was really 
more geographical than theological. Apart from the fact that the local 
schools generally have their peculiar characteristics, the geographical 
classification has the further advantage of emphasizing the regional 
rather than religious characteristics of works of art. The Gujarati school 
has got certain characteristic features not only as regards paintings 
but also architecture, sculpture and dance. As a matter of fact, the 
school is really distinctive of its people ; but it must be remembered that 
what is Gujarat at present is only an administrative arrangement and has 
nothing to do either with its real and cultural extension in space or time. 
Some years ago, I also met the well-known Gujars who lead a nomadig 
10 
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existence on the steppes of Kashmir and graze cattle at a level of 12,000 
to 14,000 feet above the sea level. The language of these people is said 
to be akin to Gujarati and it is perhaps probable that these people may 
have given their name to the district of Gujarat in the Punjab. A regis- 
tered ‘criminal’ tribe in the district of Muzaffamagar ( United Provinces ) 
called the Bawarias, uses also a ‘patois’ strangely akin to Gujarati and, 
curiously enough, is addicted to non-violence in pursuit of its criminal 
activities ! This peculiar tribe believes in non-violent crime — crime which 
is carried out by an elaborate system of personation and fraud ! Whether 
the old Gujaratis now inhabiting the north and the north-western part 
of the Bombay Presidency came from these northern and nomadic ances- 
tors, can be only a matter of conjecture. There can, however, be no doubt 
that they have had the closest affinities with Rajasthan and that the 
boundaries of Gujarat and the Gujarati culture must be taken to embrace 
a major part of Rajputana. Historically also the Shrimals and the Porwad 
Vanias or the Vaishyas who play such a leading role in the commercial 
life of Gujarat migrated from the well-known historical places of Shrimal 
and Pragvata. Their close affinity with the fighting clans of the Rajputs^ 
is further corroborated by the shining exploits of the rulers and their 
ministers who have left such enduring monuments of their valour, 
generosity and good taste. It is also important to note that the 
two principal creeds of modern Gujarat find some of their most 
sacred places of pilgrimage in the very heart of Rajputana, Shri 
Nathdwara for the Vaishnavas and Shrl Kesariyaji for the Jains in the 
Udaipur State. The linguistic affinities as well as the qualities of enterprise, 
frugality, high-minded charity and piety of the peoples of Rajputana and 
Gujarat are well known. 

The Gujarati school of painting should, therefore, be understood as 
embracing not only what is known as Gujarat at present but also the 
major portion of Rajasthan, at any rate up to the end of the seventeenth 
century when the provincial Courts of Rajputana came to be greatly 
influenced by the current idiom of the Mughal atelier. 

Hitherto the pictorial material representative of the Gujarati school 
of painting has been, barring the richly illuminated and illustrated 
Kalpasutras and Kalkacharya Kathankam, limited. Vasanta Vilas had 
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79 pictures on cloth, the largest being 5,7" by 7.6". A number of 
Vaishnava and other manuscripts have been recently studied especially by 
by Dr. M. R. Majmudar including the Gitagovinda, Balagopala Stuti, Devi 
Mahatmya, Rati Rahas^a, and some later pictures of Shrimad Bhagavata 
dated 1610 A. D. The Gitagovinda studied by him refers to six out of 
the ten avatars of Krishna with an introductory one for ^arada. Other 
early manuscripts of the Gitagovinda have been published by Stella 
Kramrisch in the December 1934 number of the Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art. The manuscript that I propose to discuss is 
perhaps one of the earliest and the most elaborately illustrated version 
of the Gitagovinda, and of probably the early sixteenth century. The 
manuscript is in a fair state of preservation and has 159 folios with four 
missing. The size of the folio is 12f" x 7". 

As pointed out by Majmudar, the popularity of Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda in Western India within less than 200 years of Jayadeva’s 
demise is remarkable. Apparently the Gitagovinda heralded the growing 
tide of Vaishnavism which was to dominate the popular and religious life 
of the people throughout Hindusthan almost right up to the end of the 
17th century. The Gitagovinda apparently became a favourite composition 
not only with the connoisseurs of Sanskrit and the Vaishnava devotees 
but also with the illuminators and illustrators right to the end of the 
18th and even in the beginning of the 19th century. I have seen 
stray pages of the Gitagovinda painted in the Mughal style in the collection 
of Sir Cowasji Jehangir in Bombay belonging obviously to the time of 
Akbar. There is a magnificent version of the Gitagovinda with the Tehri 
Darbar, examples of which were reproduced in my book "Studies in 
Indian Painting”. Another very remarkable version is the one painted 
by Manaku in the Basoli style and exhibited in the Lahore Museum, 
This particular version has raised several intriguing questions. The 
authorship of the paintings is claimed by Manaku, a woman painter, 
who claims to have produced the illustrated edition in the year 1787 
Sainvat or 1730 A. D. The verse is illuminated in gold and forms an 
integral par? of the opening picture of the Gitagovinda, It is a pity 
that the beautiful pictures of Manaku have not yet been adequately 
reproduced or won a widespread popularity, as they deserve. 
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I have seen other versions of the Gitagovinda in the later and 
highly ornate Rajasthani style but none of these pictures rival 
those in the collections of the Tehri Darbar and the Lahore Museum. 
A very brilliant series of Gitagovinda pictures executed by a local 
school of artists working at Kishengarh, near Jaipur, has recently been 
discovered by Principal Dickinson of Lahore. Some of these pictures 
are dated as late as 1840, and are ascribed to individual artists. These 
pictures doubtless belong to the parent stock of the Rajasthani painters 
working in Jaipur. What is noteworthy, however, is the maintenance 
of a high aesthetic standard even till about the middle of the 19th 
century. 

The manuscript that I have recently acquired is probably the most 
profusely illustrated document of Gujarati painting and is interesting in 
a variety of ways. The illustrations enclosed in a rectangle of red lines 
cover the entire page with the relevant Sanskrit text inscribed at the top. 
Only one side of the folio is used and the paper while it has stood the 
test of time, is not of the same superlative quality as one often comes 
across in respect of Mughal paintings. The writing, as will be seen from 
one of the reproductions given here, is good and perhaps above the 
average of most Sanskrit manuscripts of the period. But here again it 
cannot compare with either the quality or the care devoted to the writing 
of Persian manuscripts of the Mughal court. 

In style and in the quality of the pictures, the manuscript is 
remarkable. The drawing is swift, precise and vital, and the artist moves 
from one incident to another with a sense of confidence and sure impro- 
visation. The figures are more alive than in any of the known examples 
of Gujarati painting. The colouring is brilliant, warm and striking, though 
the palette is hmited chiefly to the use of reds, blues, whites and greens. 
There is no attempt at subtle combinations or producing an impression of 
impeccable or ingenious craftsmanship. The pictures have an atmosphere 
of intimacy, and the studied simplicity both of line and colour would appear 
to be understood equally well by the artist and his audience. Almost 
every picture would have made a magnificent mural. It is as if the art 
of the wall painter had been abridged into the foHos of a manuscript. 

The illustrated folios are distributed as follows : 
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Cantos. 

Folios. 

I. 

1-40 

II. 

41-51 

m. 

52-58 

IV. 

59-70 

V. 

71-84 

VI 

85-89 

VII. 

90-110 

vm. 

111-115 

IX. 

116-119 

X. 

120-128 

XI. 

129-141 

XIL 

142-163 


^ The scene is laid on the banks of the Jumna, but it is not the Jumna 
of the Pahari painter — rushing down from its mountainous retreats and 
whirling in swift turns through scenes of verdant glory. The Jumna as 
seen by the Gujarati l)ainter is but a placid stream winding through the 
Braj Mandal and all that he could conjure up in his vision — a stream 
replete with fish and branching trees ( probably ‘kadamba’ ) on its banks. 
There are none of the magnificent trees, the brilliant creepers or the 
flowering (dants which the Pahari painter associated with its precipitous 
descent across the Himalayas, '1 

As usxial in pictures of this particular school, the size of the painted 
object is * primarily the function of its importance and not of relative or 
spatial proportions. For example, a bee or a bird may be painted unusually 
large because the artist intends to emphasize its prominence. In other 
words, the whole object of illustrated manuscripts like the Gitagovinda 
was to give a racy, colourful and easily understandable version of the 
popular poem. Just as, for instance, the heroes of the ‘Cochin Murals’, 
a sumptuous publication by the Cochin Government (1940) illustrating the 
Ramayana and of others in the Padmanabhapuram Palace in the Travancore 
State illustrating the incidents from the Dashavatara, the ten incarnations 
and the MahaHiarata are dressed up in the costumes of the Kathakah 
dancers, the characters in these early manuscripts of the Gu^rati school 
would look as if they were a part of the popular pictorial show— the 
H 
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‘bhavai’ or the ‘swang’ which the people were used to see on the 
appropriate festivals. 

The ‘dramatis personae’ are generally outline in red, while the entire 
landscape of trees and creepers along with the humming bees and the 
chattering birds are depicted with the brush— a rather uncommon and 
unusual departure in Indian manuscript or miniature paintings. Colour 
is literally thrown in and quite frequently overflows the limits of the 
encompassing lines. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the characteristic features of the Gujarati 
school It will suffice to draw attention to some special features of this 
particular Ms. The main interest centres on the treatment of the figures. 
There is no attempt at making the figures “speak”. The emphasis is almost 
wholly on gestures and movements. The facial expression is generally the 
same, but it is remarkable how the artist has been able to make his figures 
live by concentrating on simple gestures and significant poses. Kamadeva, 
Cupid, figures quite prominently and is generally shown standing on one 
foot and shooting the flower-edged dart of desire. Dancing postures seem 
to be,favoured. 

Jayadeva. the author of the Gitagovinda, with his stringed ‘ekatara’, or 
‘viiil’ is depicted in a number of panels attired in ‘dhoti, dupat^’ and a 
cap. It is not a portrait but merely the conventional depiction of the 
author in a mood of humifity and in accord with the ancient tradition. 
The landscape of conventional trees with broad leaves and spreading 
branches, humming bees and clamorous birds, furnishes the background for 
the romantic ‘sortie’ of Radha and Krishna, when the sky was overcast, the 
night was dark and young Krishna was afraid of walking to his home 
across the Jumna. The bee and the cuckoo (‘kokila’) are naturally promi- 
nent as the heralds of spring. The emphasis, however, is on the move- 
ments of the principal actors in the poem. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature about the background of all 
these Gita-govinda pictures is the way in which trees dominate the 
scene. The trees are, of course, conventional, and the only identification 
that is possible is perhaps that of the palm and of the ‘kadamba’. It is 
the latter with its pink blossoms, hovering bees and low, trailing branches, 
which furnishes the poetic background to the various episodes of Jayadeva’s 
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poem. The various characters are outlined against a background generally 
of pink and green, and sometimes also of light blue, grey and yellow. It 
should not be forgotten that the scene of the poem is on the banks of 
the Jumna, and in the groves of Brindaban. The tree often occupies the 
centre of the picture, and its overspreading branches furnish the canopy 
of green foliage with humming bees and clamorous birds. The peacock 
is quite frequently painted in its fully glory ; and the bees are almost as 
prominent as the blossoms. Sometimes the bees form a vital part of the 
pictorial pattern, as is also the case with the peacock with its magnificent 
train of feathers resting on the overhanging branches. The entire 
treatment of the landscape is unusual and original, and it is not possible 
to trace its origin in any other school of painting yet known ; nor is it 
yet possible to see the exact continuance of these mannerisms in the 
subsequent periods of Indian painting, except perhaps in the pictures of 
the Tehri-Garhwal and Basoli Gitagovinda, The entire treatment 
seems to conform to a conventional and yet informal pattern, and there 
can be no doubt as to its effectiveness from the pictorial point of view. 
The foliage is vividly picked out against a monochrome background of 
yellow, red, or grey as the case may be. The entire pattern is indeed 
that of the sacred grove of Brindaban alive with the sports of Radha 
and Krishna, where even trees and birds seem to be animated by the 
breath of Spring, i 

One of the striking things about these various pictures is the 
information that is available regarding the costumes of the people in the 
epoch just preceding the advent of the Mughals. The diaphanous ‘jama’ 
or the ‘angarkha’ with deep angular slits at the ends as also the transparent 
scarf of the ‘chunri’ of the ladies are perhaps the most peculiar. This 
particular type of ‘angarkha’ is found in some of the earlier pictures of 
the Court of Akbar, particularly in respect of the portraits of Hindu 
personages. It would appear, however, that this type of ‘angarkha’ was 
the prevailing dress of the Hindu gentry, at any rate in Rajputana and that 
it was adopted with modifications at the new Imperial Court of Agra and 
Delhi. The ordinary ‘desi’ shoe is also to be seen as well as the ‘topi,’ 
apart from the ‘kamarband’ or the waist-band so characteristic in the 
delineation of the grandees of the Mughal Court at a later period and 
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still in use in Rajputana. The peaked cap — the prevalent headgear in the 
pictures of Vasanta Vilas — was probably something of the nature of a ‘topi’ 
or a ‘mukuta’. The word ‘topika’ was used in a work of the 12th centxiry 
called ‘ Abhilashitartha Chintamani’ and was particularly commended for 
monsoon wear. Kamadeva is generally attired in ‘dhoti’ and cap. The 
masculine beard as well as long coiffure seem to have got out of fashion 
since the days of Vasanta Vilas. Women folk, on the other hand, cover 
their heads with the ends of the ‘chunri,’ tie their hair in a free dangling 
knot and carry the black wrist band (mahgala-sutra) as a safeguard against 
the ‘evil eye’ which is not generally found after the end of the 16th 
century, but is quite characteristic of the paintings of the Court of Akbar. 
The custom of putting the auspicious mark on the forehead seems to be 
just coming into fashion. Judging in fact from the costumes worn by 
the women, one would be inclined to think that the manuscript was really 
painted at one of the Vaishnava centres in Rajputana such as Nathdwara, 
for the dress of the women is almost like that of the Marwari lady of the 
present day. The big round e^r-rings are also there and appear to have 
been the weakness of the Gujaratis as alleged by a writer of the 10th 
century A. D. 

Both men and women seem to prefer coloured cloths with check 
and floral designs and the men are not averse to combining a diaphanous 
‘ahgarkha’ with coloured or even striped or patterned pyjamas. The 
‘dupatta’ or long scarf thrown round the neck gives a certain amount of 
scope to the artist to impart movement to his masculine figures, as also the 
angular ends of the ‘angarkha’ and of the headgear, the ‘safa’ or the 
turban. 

The headgear of Krishna as well as Kamadeva affords a great dea l 
of variety. Kamadeva is sometimes wearing a turban with the upper 
end or tassel prominently standing out ; while Krishna carries flowers, 
almost in the fashion of the Scotchman, in his peaked cap. What is, 
however, specially noteworthy is the holding of a flower in the right 
hand, a mannerism quite common during the Mughal period. As a matter 
of fact, there are some very curious features in these picture, which are 
reminiscent of the habits of the Mughal Court. It will suffice to mention 
the angular ‘angarkhas,’ ornate and elaborate sashes tied round the 
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waist, and the variety of the pyjamas. The feminine garment has not 
yet developed into a modern ‘sari’ ; it is still a loose scarf flung overhead 
with ends loosely hanging on either side. Even the scart or the chunri’ 
has not developed in the conceits of the later period ; it is almost a utility 
garment — loose and baggy and generally in monochrome. It must not be 
forgotten in this connection that these peculiarities in the details of the 
costume must not be given too much importance in the matter of dating 
the pictures, for it is well-known that the habits and fashions in a country 
of India’s continental dimensions change but slowly, and what is even more 
important is that the fashions of a by-gone age are bound to be found 
lingering almost in their original, pristine form in isolated localities. One 
only has to compare the difference in vogues and fashions obtaining in 
India of today — in the bigger urban centres with those prevailing in some 
of the inaccessible States in the Himalayan hills and in the plains of 
Rajputana. In other words, anachronisms in fashion or merely archaic 
costumes do not indicate an earlier origin in time. 

The dating of the Gitagovinda is not wholly free from difficulties. 
The epigraphical evidence of the top ‘matras’ is not conclusive for ascribing 
the manuscript to a later period- The style of the paintings is primitive, 
brilliant and virile and would, ‘prima facie,’ indicate an earlier origin than 
the 15th or the 16th centuries and this would not be rebutted merely by 
the presence of the angular and diaphanous ‘ahgarkha’, the waist band and 
the flowing ‘dupattas’ or the coloured trousers, for it is well known that the 
pyjamas or breeches at any rate, are as old as the 1st century A. D. The 
famous statue of Kanishka for instance of the 1st century A, D. shows the 
great ruler clad in what would be now called breeches and top boots and 
a long coat The predominance of the ‘ahgarkha’ and the trousers may 
be explained by the fact that Jayadeva's poem was acted and painted as a 
‘yatra’ or a ‘bhavai’ in which the male characters, at any rate, were dressed 
hke those of the princely order. I would imagine that even in the bygone 
days there was a differentiation in the costume of the common folk as 
distinguished from that of the higher classes, just as at present. The 
latter probably wore the ‘ahgarkha’ and the pyjamas while the rest 
patronised the ‘dhoti.’ In some ways the pictures of the Vasanta- Vilas 
as well as of contemporary Jaina manuscripts look to me to be more 
12 
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sophisticated, the drawing and colouring more accomplished and deliberate 
than the pictures of the present manuscript. But mere crudity of execu- 
tion is quite often a sign of indifferent workmanship or sheer deterioration 
as, for instance, in the Jodhpur Bhagavata painted by Govinda in 1610 
A. D. The technique of the Gitagovinda pictures is doubtless old and 
more akin to that of fresco painting than almost any other Gujarati pain- 
ting that I have seen and all I would like to affirm is that the manuscript 
cannot be later than the 1st quarter of the 16th century. How much 
earlier it is, it is not possible to say with any degree of accuracy. 

My friend Mr. O. C. Gangoly has a feeling that the pictures of 
the manuscript may “belong to the earlier phase — revealing the style in 
the making rather than later compositions”. I have learnt to be somewhat 
cautious in the matter of dating Indian paintings as well as sculptures. 
A Ragini series, for instance, with all the characteristic marks of the 
period of Akbar is by a definite inscription a hundred years later, 
and it is well known that the style of the Jaina manuscripts remains 
constant over a period of 2-3 centuries. On examination of the existing 
material I would be content to date this particular manuscript between 
the later part of the 15th and the early years of the 16th century. 

The significance of the ends of the scarf or sari’ being drawn over the 
head should also not be lost sight of. This is doubtless a later development 
and would point, therefore, to the Gitagovinda being subsequent to the 
Vasanta Vilas. It is known that the ‘sari’ as known now' came into 
vogu^ early in the 16th century. 

, The bourgeois art of Gujarati manuscript painting seems to have 
retained its individuality till about the end of the 16th century and though 
it continued to produce richly illustrated documents, its native characteris- 
tics were submerged in the new idiom of the Rajasthani and the Pahari 
schools which continued to exist vigorously till almost the first quarter 
of the 19th century. From a purely pictorial point of view the present 
manuscript constitutes a valuable, racy and even elegant interpretation 
of Jayadeva’s masterpiece, which it should not be forgotten, was composed 
at a time when the emphasis on erotics seems to have been greater in 
the art of the country than either before or after. 

Recently I have come across some further interesting material 
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bearing on the development of Gujarati paintin?, thanks chiefly to the 
courtesy of my old friend, Muni jina Vijayaji— the director of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan at Bomha3-, and that famous bibliophile and 
scholar. Muni Punyavijayaji Maharaj, The material consists chiefly of 
manuscripts illustrating the story of ‘Madhavanala’, ‘Bilva Mahgala’ and 
‘Chaura Panchashika as well as some very beautiful ‘Vijhapti-patras’ or 
letters written by the Jaina laity. A very interesting wooden panel 
depicting an important historical disputation between the two sects of 
Jainism has al?o been found. This may perhaps belong to the reign of 
Siddharaja Jayasirnha and has been carefully described by Muni Jina 
Vijayaji in a recent publication of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. The new 
material is valuable on account of its rarity and also because of its unusual 
aesthetic qualities. Incidentally it appears that the desert kingdom of 
Cutch has had some artistic traditions in the past, though at present it is 
distinguished only by its outmoded currency of sea shells or ‘cowries,’ and 
the almost defunct textile work of exquisite pattern and some rather beauti- 
ful traditional silverware. The new material and particularly the variety of 
subjects depicted make it clear beyond doubt that the Gujarati school had 
a wide geographical extension and considerable and justifiable vogue in the 
days of its glory, and that the evolution of Rajasthani as well as the Panjab 
Schools of painting, including the Basoli pictures as well as the purely 
Mughal school is vitally connected with the older traditions of Gujarati 
painting, the origins of which may have to be traced to a much earlier 
epoch, for some of the characteristic features such as the pointed nose and 
the long drawn out eyes — in fact the entire treatment of the human face 
in the Gujarati school seems to find its prototypes in some extraordinary 
pieces of metallic cult images, which I have recently acquired. These 
images go back to an era when modelling or the casting of images was 
unknown, when iconography was a matter primarily of symbolism and 
when man had only recently acquired the capacity to work or more 
literally hammer his thoughts and ideals into pieces of brassb 


1. The substance of this atiiole is published ia the ‘Journal of the Gujarat Eeseatch Society’, 
October 1945, and I am indebted to the spcrelary for rermissien t? moke u=,3 of some of the materials 
published therein. 
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PLATES 


PI. I. Pol. 110. 

In the verses on this page, the end o! the seventh canto of the Gita-govinda, Badha says : 

“The company of the playmates looks like the enemy, the cool breeze seems like fire, the 
rays of the moon like poison when He ( Krishna ) is in my mind. Even though, my heart is 
running towards him who is without mercy. The love of girls whose eyes are beautiful like 
lotuses will always act against them ; — he is uncontrollable. 

O cool breeze from the Malaya mountains torment me ! 0 Holder of Five arrows [ Kama ], 
take away my .life ! I will not return home. 

O sister of Yama [ Yamuna as the sister of Yama, Death ] with thy waves sprinkle my body 
with calm, let its heat subside. [ 0 Krishna ] what do you care ?’ 

PI. H. 

Part of Picture 93 of the Ms. Krishna carries a ‘dupatta’, and also wears a waist-band with long 
flowing tassels. On the extreme tight, just over the head of the woman seated on her haunches 
is shown a cobra-like figure, the exact significance of which I am unable to understand. 

Here is the substance of the text : ( Badha says ) “My Master does not even think of me though 
I am pining amongst the reeds of the Jamuna.’’ 

The verses on the right are in the form of a benediction : “May the beautiful and charming 
phrases of Jajadeva, who has sought refuge at the feet of the Master dwell in the heart (of 
the reader ) as the memory of the beloved.’’ 

PI. III. 

This is part of the last picture— No. 163 — of the Ms. A peacock at the centre, perched on the 
curving branches, is an important feature of the picture. There is an atmosphere of peace and 
quiet. On the extreme right is a gentleman, dressed in white, and seated in front of a tripod— a 
symbol sacred to Jainism, and known as ‘sthapanaoharya’. The tripod bears the inscription 6ri 
Bamakrishna. It would appear as if the gentleman and the two ladies seated opposite to him 
might well represent the patrons, who were perhaps responsible for ordering an illustrated copy 
of Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda. There is a sense of repose about the entire picture. The person with 
the bare shoulders is perhaps the family priest, while the three feminine figures on the right may 
represent the rest of the household. Each one of these three women carries a blossom in a 
characteristic posture. The flowing braids of hair and the ‘mangala-sutra’, the black woollen 
thread round the wrists, have been woven into a pleasing pattern, while the diaphanous scarfs 
have been daintily thrown over the head. The peacock throughout the Gita-govinda pictures is 
treated as an important pan of the pictorial pattern, and like the bee hovering over the spring 
blossoms is as much an integral pan ol the landscape as the shady trees with long and spreading 
branches. The group of the three women, each carrying a blossom, is reproduced here. 

A careful study of the costumes seen in the various pictures of the Ms. suggests a'^substantially 
later dale than that of 'Vasanta ‘Vilas’ and it is just possible that the Ms. was almost 
contemporary with the earliest paintings of the 16th century. It should not be forgotten that we 
have not had hitherto any reliable data of the state of painting during the time of Babar and 
Humayun, let alone the Courts of the earlier Muslim rulers, though there can he hut little doubt 
that these Courts also gave patronage to painters and oalligraphists. 



AN IMAGE OF ArYA AVALOKITESVARA OF 
THE TIME OF VAINYAQUPTA 


by AJIT GHO$E 

The Museum of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad was enriched during 
the period when I was Hon. Superintendent ( 1926-1930 ) by the gift 
of a unique Buddhist sculpture in sandstone of considerable artistic 
merit and great archaeological and iconographic importance. It was 
found at the bottom of a dried-up tank at Salar, which is in the district 
of Murshidabad and is a site of undoubted antiquity, where ancient 
beads and cast coins have been found. For more than one reason this 
sculpture may be claimed to be unique. It is the only sculpture found in 
Bengal that I know of, which shows an image in the round facing both 
ways, for the obverse and reverse are counterparts. Iconographically also 
the image is unique. The interest and importance of this sculpture 
are heightened by its early date. Gupta sculptr es are of the greatest 
rarity in Bengal and our sculpture is one of the earliest, if not the earliest. 
The maximum length of the image, which is broken away just below 
the knees, one leg being shorter than the other, is 24", while the breadth 
at the widest part is 18". In its outline, the sculpture was evidently oval 
but just below the feet there may have been a pedestal ; anyway, it must 
have been so fixed that it could be seen from both front and back. 
It was thus like the two-faced Janus of old Rome, but the significance 
of the image was quite different. That side in which the divinity is 
represented as standing in ‘tribhanga’ pose, holding a lotus stalk in the 
left hand, while the right arm is akimbo with the palm resting on the 
hip, must be considered to be the front. The hair is dressed in a topknot. 
The face has a gentle smile of compassion and the eyes look downward. 
This and the general configuration and treatment of the body suggest 
13 
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that the image belongs to th^ early Gupta period. The upper part o£ 
the body is bare, while the lower is covered by a short ‘dhoti’ reaching to 
the knees and tied round the waist. There is a belt-like girdle below 
the hand which rests on the hip. The figure with its clean-cut outline 
stands out from the stone, which is cut away at both the right and the 
left sides of it to a considerable depth so that the image is seen in front 
of the oval halo. The only ornaments are a large ear-ring and a necklace 
of beads. As I have stated above, the figure on the reverse is the coun- 
terpart of the one on the obverse, but it is not so well preserved. On 
both sides, the deity seems to stand against a large oval surface which 
has a corrugated appearance, as if it were one mass of rays but ending in 
clean cut bars, separated from each other and joined to an outer oval rim, 
the whole having the appearance of an oval-shaped halo (PI. IV and p. 54). 

At first sight one would identify the image as Padmapani Bodhisattva 
who, as we know, could be represented in any form or attitude. The seal 
on the Mallasarul copper plate inscription of Vijaysena, which is also in 
the Museum of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, has on it in relief a represen- 
tation of a standing figure with the right hand raised above the shoulder. 
Except as regards the pose of the right hand, the figure appears to be 
similar to our sculpture. Behind the figure there is what looks like an oval 
frame with innumerable rays issuing from a central ring. If the artist 
had been conversant with perspective, this might have been described as 
a ‘chakra’ in perspective. N. G. Majumdar was the first to decipher the 
whole inscription and to publish it in the Sahitya Parisat Patrika^ and in 
Epigraphia Indica^. 

This copper plate was discovered at Mallasarul, a village on the 
banks of the river Damodar in Burdwan district. It purports to be 
a grant of land by Maharaja Vijaysena, a vassal of Maharajadhiraj Gopa 
Chandra, and is dated in the year 3, apparently of the latter’s reign. 
Vijaysena is evidently the same person who is described as Maharaj 
Mahasamanta Vijaysena in the Gunaighar copper-plate inscription of 


1. ‘Sahitya Parigat Patrika’, 1344 B, S., No 1. pp. 17-21. 

2. ‘Epigraphia Indioa’, XXIII p. 159 f£. Sae also Siroar, D. C., ‘Select Inseriptions’, Vol. 1, pp. 
359-364. 
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Maharaja Vainyagupta, dated in the year 188 of the Gupta Era, which 
corresponds to 506-7 A. D. Majumdar inferred that Vijaysena must have 
been a Samanta successively of Vainyagupta and Gopachandra between 
the latter part of the fifth century and the beginning of the sixth. The 
script of the Mallasarul copper-plate inscription is also the Northern 
Bmhmi of the first half of the sixth century A D. 

The Gunaighar grant of Vainyagupta, referred to above, mentions a 
grant of land to the Avaivarttika Sangha of the Buddhist Mahayana sect. 
The monastery of this Sangha was founded by Santideva as the Arya- 
Avalokitesvara Akama Vihara, after the deity for whose worshippers it 
had been built, and it had been dedicated by a person of the name of 
Rudradatta. This inscription establishes the fact that Buddhism was 
in the early sixth century a flourishing religion in these parts for, besides 
the monastery above referred to, two others are mentioned, one of which 
is styled ‘Rajavihara’, evidently because it recmved royal patronage, 
although it appears from the inscription itself that Vainyagupta was 
himself a devotee of I^iva. The importance of the inscription for us 
lies in the mention of the image of Arya-Avalokitesvara. We have seen 
that our sculpture and the image on the seal of the Mallasarul copper- 
plate of Vijaysena are very similar ; we have seen, too, that Vijaysena 
was a vassal of Vainyagupta and that the latter made a grant of land in 
his Gunaighar copper-plate to an Asrama Vihara dedicated to Arya- 
Avalokitesvara. The question that occurred to me was : Could it be 
that it was the Arya-Avalokitesvara to whom a grant of land had been 
made by Vainyagupta, that was adopted as the symbol on the seal of 
Vainyagupta’s vassal, the Mahasamanta Vijaysena and this seal continued 
to be used by the latter even when Maharajadhiraj Gopachandra becamh 
his overlord ? Majumdar thought that the deity on the seal was probably 
Lokenath : "The seal bears in relief a standing figure of a two-armed 
deity { Lokenath ? ) with a ‘chakra’ in the background, representing 
perhaps the wheel of the Law.” The query mark shows that Majumdar 
was not satisfied with the identification. We venture to suggest what 
appears to us to be the correct identification of the deity on the seal 
as well as on the .sculpture and this identification explains satisfactorily 
what was thought to be a ‘chakra’ in the background. What had appeared 
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to Majumdar and others like the spokes of a wheel seemed to me to be 
intended to represent rays emanating from the body of a deity ; inciden- 
tally the elliptical shape did not stand in the way of such an explanation. 
Dr. B. M. Barua on being consulted, strongly supported my view. He cited 
passages from the Digha Nikaya^ and the Anupatika Sutra,- the latter 
of which refers to “rays emanating like the rays of the sun.” No doubt 
other passages may be cited which refer to rays emanating from the 
Buddha. One such I found in R. L. Mitra’s ‘Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Nepal’, where “golden rays issuing from the glorious person of the 
Buddha” are mentioned as occurring in the Nepalese manuscript ‘Ratna- 
mala Avadana’l The question that suggested itself to me was : Was 
the purpose of the double image facing in opposite directions to convey 
the idea that the Bodhisattva illumines the four quarters with the lustre 
of rays which emanate from his body ? My surprise was great when I 
discovered in R*. L. Mitra’s book just what I was searching for, namely 
a description of Arya-Avalokitesvara and this seemed exactly to fit in 
with our sculpture and the image on the seal. The ‘Gunakaranda- 
Vyuha’,^ a Nepalese manuscript which was translated into Chinese, 
describes the character, religious teachings and miracles of Arya-Avaloki- 
tesvara, a Bodhisattva, who was called Sahgha-ratna or the ‘jewel of the 
Buddhist Church’. We are told in this manuscript how Upagupta gave 
to Asoka an account of ‘Sangha-ratna’ as follows, to quote the words of 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra : “Once on a time Lord Buddha performed an 
ecstatic meditation, named ‘sarvasamsodhana’ or the “purifier of everything.” 
No sooner he sat in that posture than golden rays illuminating the whole 
province were seen proceeding from some unknown region to that place. 
Suvamavarana Vishkambhi, a saint, struck with wonder at this miracle 
asked the Lord, whence did the rays proceed ? The Lord said “from 
Arya-Avalokitesvara, who, by the command of Jina, is now preaching 
the doctrine of Nirvana at Avichi, the Stygian lake of fire. These rays. 


r. ‘Digha Nikaya’, Vol. II, p. 18. 

2. ‘Anupatika Sutra‘, p. 16, Pt. I (Dr. Ernst Leumann). 

3. Mitra, E. L. ‘Sanskrit BnddhistXiteratnre of Hepa!’, p. 19S, 

4. Ibid. p. 96, 











after having purified the wretched people of that hell, are come here to 
enlighten the ignorant and sinful.” The above passage not only confirms 
our identification of the image as Arya-Avalokitesvara, but makes it 
quite clear that what had been supposed by Majumdar to be the 
‘dharmachakra’ on the seal are really rays of light emanating from the 
person of Arya-Avalokitesvara, who enlightens the ignorant and sinful. 

I cannot conclude better than by giving here a summary of the 
chain of reasoning by which we have established the identity of our 
sculpture. The stone image is the same as that on the seal of the 
Mallasarul inscription of Vijaysena. The latter was a vassal of Vainyagupta 
and Vainyagupta’s Gunaighar inscription mentions the deity Arya-Avalo- 
kitesvara. A description of Arya Avalokitesvara shows that rays emanated 
from him. This description tallies with the figure on the seal and with the 
stone image, which is the subject-matter of this paper. Therefore the 
probabilities are in favour of this being an image of Arya-Avalokitesvara. 
As Vainyagupta’s inscription mentions this deity, which, again, figures on 
the seal of his vassal Vijaysena, the worship of Arya-Avalokitesvara must 
have been popular at the time and as the sculpture, too, is of quite early 
date, its ascription to the time of Vainyagupta seems to be warranted, 
although there is a possibility that the image is earlier even. The identi- 
fication with Lokenath appears very like ; “when in doubt say Lokenath”, 
and it does not explain the rays. As to why the rays are not shown in 
the sculpture by radiating lines as in the seal, the reason probably is that 
the sculptor understood perfectly the nature of his material and that such 
a course would not have given adequate support to the central figure ; the 
method adopted by him does lend such support and moreover adds an 
artistic effect to the spiritual beauty of his work. 

So far as I am aware no similar image to ours has been published 
or noticed anywhere. Neither Bhattacharya’s ‘Buddhist Iconography’ nor 
Bhattasali’s book describes Arya-Avalokitesvara. The oflScial archaeologi- 
cal reports furnish no parallel to our injage. Griinwedel in his work on 
the mythology of Buddhism in Tibet and Mongolia^ mentions Aryava- 
lokitesvara but only as another name of Avalokitesvara. Getty^ describes 

1. aionwedel, A., (Freanh trans.) ‘Mythologie du Buddhisme au Tibet et en Mongolie y, 130- 

2, Getty, A., 'Gods o! Noithern Buddliism’, 2nd cd., pp. 67-68, 
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an Aryavalokitesvara with many heads and hands but this does not help us 
in any way. The Sadhana Prakarana of Arya-Avalokitesvara is given in 
the Sadhanamala^ to which reference should be made. The deity is of 
white complexion, wearing a ‘ja^mukuta’ and bedecked in jewels, but the 
important points in the description for us are that the deity is described 
as “amitabhakrt sekharam” and his right hand is in ‘varada mudra,’ 
while the left holds a lotus. It has been said that Avalokitesvara could 
be represented in any form or pose and the same must be true of Arya- 
Avalokitesvara, for he is but a manifestation of the same deity. This 
explains the slight variations in the figures on the seal and the sculpture 
and that described in the Sadhanamala text. 



1, ‘Sadhanamala’, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 1925, Vol, I, p, 46. Thanks are due to Sir Anantaial 
Thskur, M. A. who kindly supplied me with the relevant text at Dr. Barua’s instance. 



HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

by JITENDRA NATH BANERJBA 

I 

VISNU 


Far-reaching changes were introduced in the religious outlook of 
the Indians in the centuries preceding the Christian era. These were 
mainly concerned with the formation of various cults centering round 
man-gods like Vasudeva, Buddha and Ivlahavira, or mythological divinities 
like Siva, Uma and others. The general mass of Indians adopting one 
or other of these cults felt the need of concrete images of the deities 
of their respective creeds, and of temples ( ‘devagrhas’ ) in which they 
were to be enshrined. References to different structural shrines specially 
those associated with the Bhagavata or Pancaratra cult are found in 
some pre-Christian inscriptions of the 2nd and 1st centuries B.C., and a 
few inscriptions of the early post-Christian period. The Besnagar 
inscription of Heliodorus shows that such was the popularity of the 
Bhagavata creed in the 2nd century B, C., that a Greek alien could 
become a convert to it and erect a votive Garuda column ( Garuda-dhvaja ) 
in honour of the god of his choice, Vasudeva ‘deva-deva’ ( the god of 
gods ). Other fragmentary epigraphs of the Suhga period found at the 
same place also refer to the construction of excellent palaces of the 
Bhagavat Vasudeva ( ‘bhagavato pasadottama’ ). Several Nagari inscrip- 
tions ( really different replicas of the same record ) allude to the construc- 
tion of ‘an enclosing wall round the stone ( object ) of worship, called 
Narayana-vatika ( compound ) for the divinities Sarnkarsana- Vasudeva 
by ( the king ) Sarvatata.’ Though no explicit mention of the images of 
the gods is made in the above records, there is little doubt that it was 
the images that were enshrined. The Mora well inscription of the time 
of Swami Mahaksatrapa Sodasa ( early part of the 1st century A. D. ) 
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makes a clear mention of the enshrinement of the images of the five 
holy Vrsni-viras in a stone shrine. The images are described as ‘five 
objects of adoration made of stone radiant, as it were, with highest 
beauty’.. .,( ‘arcadesarn sailarn . pamca jvalata iva paramavapusa’ ). These 
holy ( ‘bhagavat’ ) Pahca-viras of the Vrsnis have been identified by 
me with Samkarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha on 
the basis of a ‘Vayu Purana’ passage where they are described as ‘gods 
originally human beings’ or ‘gods human in nature’ ( ‘manusya prakrti 
devas’ )h Another fragmentary inscription from Mathura records the 
gift of a ‘torana’, ‘vedika’ ( railing ) and a third object ( probably ‘devakula’, 
temple ) in the Mahasthana ( a large sanctuary according to Liiders ) 
of Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of the same Mahaksatrapa. The 
evidence collected from the above epigraphic data fully proves the 
existence of shrines associated with the Bhagavata cult in different parts 
of India in the centuries immediately before and after the Christian era. 

Many Gupta inscriptions record the erection of temples in honour 
of the god Visnu under various names such as Chakrabhrt, Janarddana, 
Sarhgin, Muradvis and others. The Udayagiri cave shrine (near Sanchi 
in central India) appears to have been a Vaisnava one, for the inscription 
dated G. E, 82, recording the pious gift of one Sanakanika***dhala, a 
feudatory of Chandragupta II, is engraved on the upper part of a smoo- 
thed and counter sunk panel over two figures one being of the four-armed 
god .Visnu and the other of a twelve-armed goddess sculptured on its 
facade. The rock-cut inscription on a steep isolated hill near Tusam, in 
the Hissar district of the Punjab, palaeographically datable in the 4th 
or 5:h century A, D., contains a reference to the construction of a 
reservoir and a house for the use of the god Visnu by one Acharya 
Somatrata, the great grandson of Arya-Satvatayogacharya Yasastrata ; 
the wheel engraved about a foot below the last line of the inscription 
is evidently connected with it and is the wheel of Visnu and not 
a Buddhist ‘dharmacakra’ or a mere sun-symbol as Fleet has suggested. 
A red sand-stone pillar, discovered at Bhitari, a village in Ghazipur, U, P., 
contains an undated inscription of the time of Skandagupta, recording 
the installation of an image of the same god under the name of Sarhgin 

1, r&£ till; idciitiiic.lUvi:, ci. 'J.I-S.O.il’, ^ol, S. pV" GS'S. 
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(‘Kacit pratimam tasya Sarnginah‘**bhagavato murttiriyani yascatra 
samsthitah’). The Junagadh rock inscription of the time of the same ruler 
records the erection of a temple of the god Visnu under the name of 
Cakrabhrt by one Cakra-palita, the governor of Surastra, under Skandagupta 
(‘Karitamavakramatina Cakrabhrtah Cakrapalitena grham’) in the Gupta 
year 138, Mention is made of the construction of a temple of Visnu by 
one Mayuraksaka, a minister of Visvavarman ( Visnosthanamakarayadbha- 
gavatassriman-Mayuraksaka’), in the stone inscription found at Gangdhar, 
in the Jhalawad state, Central India, of the year 480 (Malava reckoning, 
i.e. 402-03 A.D.). The Eran ( Saugor dist. C. P. ) stone pillar inscription of 
Budhagupta of the Gupta year 165 refers to the erection of a ‘dhvajastambha’ 
( a votive column — a flag staff ) by one Matrvisnu and his brother, Dhanya- 
visnu, in honour of the god Janarddana, another name of Visnu (‘bhaga- 
vatah punyajanarddanasya Janarddanasya dhaiastambhobhyucchrtah’)- The 
Khoh ( Nagod State, Central India ) copperplate inscription of the 
Maharaja Jayanatha of Ucchakalpa, dated in the year 177, records the 
grant of a village by the same Maharaja to certain Brahmans, ‘for the 
purposes of a temple of the god Visnu, under the name Bhagavat, 
established by them there’. Another Ucchakalpa king, viz, Maharaja 
Sarvanatha granted a village named Asramaka on the north bank of the 
river Tamasa, to certain persons for the purpose of repairs in a shrine 
of Visnu ( Bhagavat ) as also in that of a god, ‘the name of which as 
written must be a mistake for Aditya, the sun’ (‘svapratisthapitakabha- 
gavatpadanamaditsa-bhatterakapadananca khanda-phutte pratisamskara- 
karanaya’). A ‘dhvaja’ ( flag staff ) of the god Visnu was erected by 
one king Candra, ‘having fixed his mind upon V isnu', on a hill called 
Visnupada ( ‘Candrahvena... bhumipatina Visnau matim pransur-visnu- 
pade girau bhagavato Visnordhvajah sthapitah’ ). Many other inscrip- 
tions of the above character can be mentioned which fully prove the 
great prevalence of the Vaisnavic cult during the early and late Gupta 
period.^ The Gupta emperors were devout Bhagavatas by faith as we 

1. For the above inscriptions, see Fleet, ‘Gupta Insertions’ pp. 32, 270, 63, 68, 74, 89, 121, 136, 
140, For mention of other Vaijpava shrines, of. ‘ibid’., pp, I|8-9i 202 (‘bhavanottamaip k§itibhuja 
'Vi§pot kfte .karitam’), 222, 268 ( ‘Anantasvami-padan pr^IgthSpya gandhadhupa stag-., gphu^* 

pratisaqeskara-karapSrthaiji bhagavaocitrakutasvamipSdIya kojthJ), etc. 
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know from their inscriptions and coin legends. The terracotta seals 
discovered at Bhita and Basarh which have been noticed in the fifth 
chapter of my book on ‘The Development of Hindu Iconography’ establish 
the importance which this cult enjoyed throughout the Gupta period. 
In the subsequent religious history of India it never lost the ground 
which it had won for itself in the earlier times and due to various causes 
assumed such a position as to become one of the most accepted religious 
creeds of India. 


In the developed form of this great sectarian religion, the principal 
deity was no doubt named Visnu ; but this god was not the same as 
the Vedic Visnu. Though not one of the great gods in the Vedas, — it 
is only in five whole and one part hymns that his praises are sung and 
his name occurs only about 100 times in the ‘Rgveda’ (thus, statistically 
he is a deity of the fourth rank), — still .he enjoyed some importance in 
the early period. The feat mainly for which his praises are sung in the 
Rg and the other Vedas is concerned with his having taken three steps 
or strides by which he traversed the whole of the universe ( ‘R. V.’, I, 
22, ‘A.V.’, VII, 26, 4 etc ). This is further emphasised by the attributive 
epithets like ‘urukrama, uiugayah’ ( of the great strides ), ‘trivikrama’ 
( three strides ) etc., frequently applied to him. Thus, the hymnist sings, 
‘We praise the virility of Visnu who is lord of all, the saviour, without 
any enemy, young and active ; he, for saving the world, took three 
strides and thus widely traversed throughout the earthly spaces.’^ 
Sakapuni and Aurnabhava, two ancient interpreters of the Veda 
offer two different explanations of these three strides ; the former 
‘interprets the three steps as the course of the solar deity through the 
three divisions of the universe, thus the god being manifest in a three- 
fold form viz. as Agni on earth, as Indra or Vayu in the atmosphere and 
as the sun in the heavens, while the latter holds that the three strides 
are the rising, culminating and setting of the sun.’ These three steps 


later grew into a myth relating to the dwarf incarnation of the god ( the 


c 


1. E.V, 1. 155, i : ‘TattadidasyaVaumsyaip gpitaasinasya tratnravrkasya ! Ya partbiTani 

tTibbirid-vigronabliinmi^i'aini^lciugilTiiya^^'ivasc’ 
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fifth one in the list of ten ‘avataras’)- The idea of motion — swift, far extend- 
ing regular motion — is constantly associated with him and at the same 
time his special character as the preserver, deliverer and the benevolent 
deity is already ou dined in the V eda. But, what is of special importance 
here is that he is neither the principal solar deity nor a god of such 
importance in the Vedic period as many other Vedic gods such as Indra, 
Agni, Surya and others. In the period of the Brahmanas, however, 
we find him enjoying a much more important position. Thus, in the ‘Aitar- 
eya Brahmana’ ( I, 1 ), he is described as the highest among the gods, while 
Agni is the lowest ( ‘Agnirvai devanamavamo Visnurparamah’ ) ; but 
the same ‘Brahmana’ ( I, 30 ) in quoting ‘R. V.’, I, 156, 4, where Visnu 
accompanied by his friend ( Indra ) opens the stall states that he is the 
door-keeper of the gods ( ‘devanam dvarapa’ ). Yet there is no doubt about 
the gradual rise to importance of Visnu in the late Vedic period, which was 
primarily due to his having been identified with the sacrifice ; the ‘Satapatha 
Brahmana’ ( XIV, 1, 1, ) narrates a myth of Visnu, who as sacrifice, became 
the most eminent of the gods by first comprehending the issue of the 
sacrifice, and how his head was cut off by his bow starting asunder ( the 
bow-string was cut by the Asvins assuming the shape of ants, as they 
were asked to do so by the other gods who became jealous of his power ) 
and how it became the sun. In the epic and puranic age, he is regarded 
as the most influential member of the later Brahmanical triad, viz. 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Still there is no doubt about the fact that in 
the period of the Brahmanas he did not appear as the central figure in a 
cult pre-eminently theistic in character, which would require the cons- 
truction of his images. 

The rise to importance of Visnu as a sectarian deity was due to his 
identification with Vasudeva-Krsna, the Satvata hero who was at the 
root of the Bhakti cult that came to be designated afterwards as Vaisna- 
vism. This Ksatriya chief who was in some way or other associated with 
the inauguration of a religious reform in ancient times — a reform not 
heterodox in character like those inau'|?ttated by two other Ksatriya 
heroes, Buddha Sakyamuni and Mahavirl^was deified by his followers, 
after his death. Several relations of as, Samkarsana ( his elder 
brother ), Pradyumna ( his elder son ), ar^ Aniruddha ( his grandson ) 
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came also to be worshipped as secondary divinities, really so many emana- 
tions of him.^ This pre-eminently theistic religion was at first described 
by such names as ‘Pancaratra’, ‘Bhagavata’, ‘Ekantika’ etc., and was not 
recognised at its earlier stages by the upholders of orthodox Vedism 
who believed in the efficacy of sacrifices entailing slaughter of animals. 
But the believers in the sacrificial system of religion thought it prudent 
to acknowledge the authenticity of this new creed and enlist the sympathy 
of the followers of the latter, when the rapid growth and development 
of the other heterodox systems was undermining their position. They 
accepted Vasudeva Krsna as an ‘avatara’ of their own Visnu who was 
one of the Adityas ; in the personality of the former, again, was merged 
the entity of one cosmic god, viz. Narayana who appears in some late 
Vedic verses, Brahmanas and early Smrti works. To these three, 
Vasudeva-Krsna, Visnu and Narayana elements, the consequence of 
whose amalgam was the great creed of Bhakti with all its outspreading 
and all-enfolding branches, has been added a fourth one, viz. Gopala 
Krsna element by R. G. Bhandarkar, which according to him was an 
indirect borrowal from Christianity. H. C. Ray Chaudhury, however, 
has shown that if the data at our disposal in support of the above view 
are critically analysed, the case for Christian influence on the myths 
current about the early life of Krsna in the interpolated sections of the 
‘Mahabharata,’ its supplement ‘Harivamk’ and such Puranas as the 
‘Bhagavata’ and others, appears to be very thin. Whatever might have 
been the truth as regards this, there can be no denying the fact that 
definite and conscious attempts in incorporating many other elements in 
the composite creed for its advantage are clearly recognisable in the 
mythologies that came to be associated with it. The very doctrine of 
incarnations, as will be shown afterwards, was handy in this respect and 
the founders of creeds, heretical from the Brahmanical point of view, 
or their mythical predecessors were assumed by the myth-makers as so 
many ‘avataras’ of the cult-god Vi|nu- Vasudeva ; Buddha and Rsabha were 


1. llie Mora WeU inscription Aarred to above says that femba, Vasudeva’s son by Jambavati, 
was also an object of worship among the earfc Pancaratrins, 
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regarded as ^vataras’, though the doctrine of the former was branded as 
false and delusive, — it is said to have been preached by Visnu in his 
avatarahood of Buddha for the destruction of the ‘asuras’ and other 
evil-minded persons. We cannot be sure about the respective periods 
when these multifarious elements were incorporated into the ever- 
expanding creed of Bhagavatism, but there is no doubt that the 
three principal elements in it viz. Vasudeva-Krsna, Visnu and Narayana 
had already come to be associated together in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era. The two sets of epigraphic records, 
the Nagari and Besnagar ones, are very important for the study of the 
early history of this sect. The column which was erected by the Bhagavata 
Heliodora in honour of Devadeva Vasudeva as recorded in the latter had 
a Garuda for its capital and is described as Garudadhvaja in the inscrip- 
tion ; now, the Garuda was nothing but the sun conceived as a bird ( cf. 
the Vedic epithet describing the sun as a bird, viz, ‘Suparno garutman’ ), 
and Visnu is none other than the sun god himself in one of his 
aspects — in fact he is the best of all such,^ The use of the word 
Narayana, in the Nagari inscriptions noticed above, in association with 
S .-ikarsana and Vasudeva is interesting for this shows that it had already 
been incorporated with the Vasudeva-Samkarsana cult. R. P. Chanda’s 
remarks in this connection are worth noting : ‘Narayanavata or the 
enclosure of Narayana denotes the compound of a temple or place of 
worship of Narayana, Pujasilaprakara for Bhagavats Samkarshana and 
Vasudeva evidently denotes a smaller stone enclosure round either the 
images or other cult objects representing Samfcarshana and Vasudeva 
within the Narayanavata. As Vasudeva vras already identified with 
Narayana or Vishnu the place presumably came to be known as Narayana- 
vata from the presence of the cult object representing Vasudeva within 
it’l 

The ‘Bhagavadgita’ which is probably to be dated in the iind century 
B. C. if not a little earlier, contains the evidence of the identity of 


1, Of. Vasudeva describing himself in the *V\hutiyoga adhyaya* of the ‘BhagavadgTta* as 

'Adlty^toahai^i Xj 21. 

2, At S' !•’> Noi ‘?t P. 1^3* 
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Vasudeva and Visnu. In its ‘Visvarupadarsanayoga' chapter, Arjuna 
addresses the lord Vasudeva several times as Visnu ( cf. V. 24, ‘Dhrtim 
na vindami samam ca Visno’ ; also 30 — ‘bhasastavogra pratapanti Visno’ ). 
From this it appears that partial amalgamation of these three elements 
has already taken place sometime earlier than the 2nd century B. C. The 
orthodox Vedic element gradually asserted itself and the creed known 
at first as Pancaratra or Bhagavata gradually came to be designated 
Vaisnava, though the earlier denominations were not forgotten. The 
name Vaisnava appears in some late verses of the great epic where we 
are told : “( By listening to the ‘Bharata’ ) a Vaisnava acquires that merit 
which is gained by listening to the eighteen Puranas. There is no doubt 
about that”\ Numismatic evidence shows that the epithet ‘Parama- 
Vaisnava’ came into general use only from about the fifth century A. D.- 
Th? Traikuteka king Dahrasena and his son Vyaghrasena invariably 
describe themselves in their coin legends as ‘Parama Vaisnava’ and we 
know from epigraphic evidence that the former flourished in 456 A. D;' 
It is probable that the impetus to give the Visnu element predominance 
in the composite creed came from the south for we find in the coins of 
this dynasty which ruled in S. Gujrat and in the Konkan the term 
Parama- Vaisnava for the first time, while in the coins of the imperial 
Guptas of the north of an earlier and later date the older name of the 
creed, viz. Paramabhagavata, is used. 

A brief account of the origin of Vaisnavism as given above is 
necessary for the correct understanding of the multifarious images that 
are associated with it. It will also be useful to refer briefly in their 
proper places to certain doctrinal tenets as well as mythological stories 
that are intimately connected with this cult for the ascertainment 
of the true nature of the Visnuite icons. The devout Bhagavatas 
and Vaisnavas worshipped their principal god Vasudeva-Visnu- 
Narayana in his varied forms ; the images that were enshrined 


1. xvifi, 6, 67 : ‘Astadasapuranin^ eravapad yat phalam bhavet | Tatphalam samavfipncti 
Vaisp»vonatt* saipsayah’. £ 

a. H. C. Bay Chaudhuri., ‘Early Bislory o! the Vaifnava Sect’. Second Edition, p. 18, 

3. E. }. Rapson, ‘CCAWKTR’, pp. 1^-203. 
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in the main sanctum of the house of the god (‘devayatana’), and that were 
placed in subsidiary shrines in the temple compound or those that 
appeared as decorative figure-sculptures on the temple walls portrayed 
not only one or. other of these major constituents of the deity but also 
illustrated various mythological stories connected with him. One 
particular form of the deity which was in one case placed in the ‘garbha- 
grha’ of a temple might be used as an accessory figure in another. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the principal cult object enshrined 
in the main sanctum of many south Indian Vaisnava shrines of some 
antiquity is Visnu as Ranganatha ; Ranganatha, however, is nothing but 
an elaborate plastic representation of the cosmic god Narayana, as will be 
presently shown. This aspect of the deity is the same as the ‘Sesasayana’, 
one of the most commonly represented forms of the Dhruva-beras of 
Visnu, and both as well as the particular mode of depicting the deity as 
Vatapatra^yin are based primarily on the concept about the original 
principle named as Visvakarman and described in certain late verses of 
the ‘Rgveda’ in this manner : ‘That which is beyond the sky, beyond 
the earth, beyond gods and spirits, — what earliest embryo did the waters 
contain, in which all the gods were beheld ? The waters contained that 
earliest embryo in which all the gods were collected. One (receptacle) 
rested upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all beings stood’.^ The 


1. ‘K. V.’, X. 82, 5 and 6 : ‘Paro divii parah end prtMvya pare doTebhitasuraiiyadasti j Kaip 
svidgarbbaip prathamaip dadbra iipo yatra devalj samapasyanta visve il Tamidgarbham piatharaam 
dadbea apo yatra derail samagacobaijita visve 1 Ajasya nabbavadhyekamarpitam yasminvisvani 
bhnvanani tasthu^’. The translation given above is that of 3. Muir. The connection of the primary 
principle with waters is emphasised in some other Vedic passages ; thus, ‘R. V.’. X, 129, 3 records ; 
‘Tamal) asit tamasa gu^haip agra apraketaqi salilaqi sarvaiji ah idam | Tucohyenabhvapihitam 
yadasittapasastanmahinajayataikam’ ; it is thus translated by Muir, ‘Darkness existed ; originally enveloped 
in darkness, this universe was undistinguishable water ; that One which lay void, and wrapped in a 
husk ( or in nothingness ), was developed by the power of fervour’. The same idea is expressed in the 
passage of the ‘Atharva veda’, X. 7, A1 viz., ‘To vetasain hiranyayani salile veda sa vai guhyah Praiapatih’ ; 
T. A. G. Bao finds in this passage an euphemistic allusion lu ‘Je Lihga and Toni emblem. Muir says 
about the use of the word 'vetasa' here, 'I know not whether t^'^s word has here its ordinary meaning, or 
the same sense which is assigned to the word ‘vaitasa’ in 'K, X 95, i, 5 ; ‘^atapatha Brahmana’, xi. 
5,1,1; “Nirnkta’, iii. 21 ; ’B, V’. iv. 58, 5 ; ’Sat, Br’, vii, 5, 2, lJ/( in these passages the word means 
male organ ) ; ‘Original Sanskvii Tests’, Yol. IV, p. 19, 1. n. 19. 
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connection of the primaeval .waters with one god, the great original 
principle, is consistently maintained in later texts. The chapters 188 and 
189 of the Vanparvan of the ‘Mahabharata’ describe the condition of 
things at the time of the dissolution of the universe from which creation 
takes place ; it is stated there that water was every-where, in it was a child 
lying on a couch on the branch of a Nyagrodha tree ; in him was the 
nucleus of the whole universe which was shown to Markandeya by the 
grace of the child god. Now this concept ot the one god none other than 
Vatapatra^yi Narayana is the basis of the Vatapatrasayin image of Visnu 
sometimes represented in plastic and pictorial art. A ‘Manusarnhita’ 
verse records ‘that the waters were called Naras because they were the 
sons of Nara and since they were the first resting place of Prajapati, so 
he came to be known as Narayana’.^ The same verse with slight alteration 
is found in the Narayaniya section of the ‘Mahabharata’ where Kesava 
or Hari says to Arjuna that he is known as the resting place or the goal 
of men ; evidently one was borrowed from the other.- The somewhat 
elaborate discussion about the underlying concept of Narayana as given 
above has been found necessary by me in order to show the basic idea 
of some of the important forms of the Visnu images. T. A. G. Rao seems 
to distinguish the Jalasayin image — which he describes as one of the minor 
manifestations of Visnu from the Sesasayana types of Visnu images which 
arc incorporated by him in his section on the Dhruvaberas (principal 


1. ‘ManusaipMta’, I. 10- ‘Apo nara iti prokta apo vai narasunavalA j Tii yadasyayana:^ pumip 
tasmanKaraya^a^ smitali'. 

2. ‘Mahabharata’ XII, 341 ; 'Nivrttilakiapo dharmmastathabhyudayiko'pi oa i Narapaip 

ayanam khyatarnahamekaqi sanatanah ll Apo nara iti prokta apo vai narasflnava^ | Ayanaip Tnama. 
tatphrvamato Narayaijohyaham’. Thus, the lord is at the same time the resting place of th® *nataB’, vidiioh 
are not only mraa. or men of the heavens i. e., the go^ ( of. the Vedio epithets ‘divo naras* ‘nppesas’ referred 
to in the second chapter of my book, ‘The Development of Hindu Iconography* ) vrhose sons are the waters, 
but also takes test himself on the latter i. e., the primseval waters ; the idea is similar to the one contained 
in some late Vedio hymns to Brahmapaspati and Puruja Narayana, where we are told that Dakja was 
the father of Aditi as also her son ( ‘B.V’. 4-5 ; — Aditerdakjo ajayata Dak^adaditi^ pari | Aditirhya- 

}ani$t» Dakga ya duhita tava’ ) and tha# Viraj springs from Pumja and Puruja again from the Viraj 
which must denote the waters in thi^ cosmic aspect ( E, V. X. 90, 5 : ‘Tasmad’ i, e, ‘Purnsfid viraija- 
Jayata virajo adhi piKU?.tl}’ ). V . 
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images) of the god ; but there is no real dijfference between the two, and 
the Vatepatrasayin image is nothing but a different manner of illustrating 
the same concept^ As regards my previous observation about the 
different use that was made of such images, I may refer to the Gupta 
shrine of Deogarh in the Lalitpur subdivision of the Jhansi District in 
Central India ; the shrine is certainly a Vaisnava one, in fact it i$ locally 
described as the Da^vatara temple and the three ‘Parsvadevatas’ occupying 
the side niches of the temple are — Sesasayana, Nara-Narayana and Kari- 
Varada forms of Visnu. The very elaborate relief carved just in the 
centre of the architrave of the sanctum, however, shows Visnu seated in 
the ‘ardhaparyahkasana’ on the coils of Adisesa whose seven hoods are 
spread over the god’s head and it is presumable that it is a replica of the ’ 
principal image originally placed in the ‘garbhagrha’ or the main sanctum 
of the temple. 

T. A. G. Rao has classified the ‘Dhruvaberas’ of Visnu into as many 
as thirty-six varieties on the basis of the Pancaratra text ‘Vaikhanasagama’; 
these are first broadly divided into four varieties viz. ‘yoga’, ‘bhoga’, ‘vira’ 
and ‘abhicarika’ on the basis of particular results obtainable by the 
worship of the individual ones ; then each of these is subdivided into 
three groups based on the principal pose of the images viz. ‘stbanaka’ 

, ( standing ), ‘asana’ ( seated ), and ‘sayana’ ( recumbent ) ; lastly every 
one of these twelve sub-groups is divided into three classes as ‘uttama’, 
‘madhyama’ and ‘adhama’ according to the number of accessory figures 
that cluster round the central deity. Images of the Buddha can also be 
grouped under three heads viz. standing, seated and recumbent, but in 
their case particular incidents in the life of the Master are associated with 
most of these varieties ; the earlier specimens of the standing Buddha 
figures though dignified by calm repose are also frequently shown as 
stepping forward and thus are not fully static in their poses. But the 
‘stbanaka’ varieties of Vaisnava images from the very first were shown in 
more or less stationary poses without the suggestion of any perceptible 
movement in them. As regards the ‘uti'ama,’ ‘madhyama’ and ‘adhama’ 


1. This interpretation of the Narayana aspect of Varadeva-Visnu and the ideology nndeilying 
the Anantasayana and Vatapatrasayin images have already been disonssed briefly in my book, TCbe 
Development of Hindu Iconography’, pp. 301'03. 
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order, reference may be made to Griinwedel’s interesting observation about 
the ‘parallel compositions’ in the Hellenistic art of Gandl^ra ; he remarks 
about the reliefs depicting scenes from Buddha’s life and their replicas, 
“besides slabs where the figures are numerous— a ‘scriptio plena’ as one 
might say — there is often found a ‘defective’, which retains the main 
design but curtails the rest, thus frequently omitting just what is most 
important’’ ( ‘Bud. Art’, p. 125 ). Now, this mode of classification as laid 
down in the above Pancaratra work is not followed in the other iconogra- 
phic texts dealing with Visnuite icons, so far known to me. When T. 
A. G. Rao says that ‘the materials for the description of the images of 
Visnu are not so abundant as they are in the case of the images of ^iva, he 
presumably means that there are not many texts like the Vaikhanasagama 
ones dealing with different varieties of the Vaisnava Dhruvaberas ; for 
he himself has collected a number of relevant texts associated with Visnu 
under ‘Vaisnavamurttyantarani’ ( other varieties of Visnu images ) in the 
Appendix C to the second part of the first volume of his monumental 
work. These texts help us a great deal in identifying and describing 
the many varieties of Visnu icons of the early, mediaeval and subsequent 
periods found in different parts of northern and eastern India. There 
is no doubt, however, that the above mode of grouping them as standing, 
seated and reclining would very well be applicable to such figures hailing 
from different parts of India, for most of them ate shown in one or other 
of these poses. The other basis of classification into ‘yoga’, ‘bhoga’, ‘vira’, 
and ‘abhicarika’ varieties is only occasionally followed in the north and 
even in the south ; even when Visnu is depicted seated in ‘yogasana’ with 
his “natural” hands in the ‘dhyanamudra’, he is lavishly decorated with orna- 
ments and often accompanied by both or one of his consorts, indicating that 
those particular types of figures fall under both the classes viz. ‘yoga’ and 
‘bhoga’. Rao, himself, could not illustrate the ‘vira’ and ‘abhicarika’ varieties 
from the south Indian Vaisnava shrines.^ A plausible explanation of the 


1. Tbe seated figure o{ Vijnu from Aihole labelled Adhamavirasanamurti in plate XXX of 
the first volume of his book can not be described as such without doubt the god is seated in the 'sukhasana' 
pose on the coils of Adisesa and the description which is given of such a’ type in the test does not at all tally 
Yfitb the actual relief . 
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comparative paucity of the last two varieties can be suggested ; as the 
second of them was certainly of an inauspicious character, such a one 
was most probably not preserved for worship, Rao says ; “The ‘abhicarika’ 
form which is worshipped for the purpose of inflicting defeat and death 
on enemies is looked upon as inauspicious and is unfit to be set up for 
worship in temples built in towns and villages” ( op. cit„ Vol. I. Part 
I, pp. 20-1 ) ; these were set up in forests, mountains, marshy tracts, 
fortresses and]other such places ( ‘vana giri jala durge rastrante satrudin- 
mukhe’ ). . The ‘bhoga’ varieties were the most numerous ones and the 
reason is obvious ; the acquisition of wealth and prosperity is the desire 
of the majority of such worshippers and the following observation of 
Rao should be referred to in this connection : “The ‘bhoga’ form is the 
form best fitted to have the temple therefore constructed within towns 
and villages, as it is conceived to be the giver of all happiness to its 
worshippers and has therefore to be worshipped and prayed to by all 
sorts of men and women belonging to all conditions of life” ( ibid., p. 
120 )., I have identified one black chlorite Visnu figure in the collection 
of the Indian Museum of the early mediaeval period hailing, from 
Chaitanpur, Burdwan, as standing for an ‘abhicarika sthanaka’ form of 
Visnu image and it is so far unique. Definitely recognisable ‘vira’ varieties 
of Vaisnava icons were not found by me in my study of the museum 
specimens as well as^early temple reliefs both from the north and the 
south of India. 

One of the earliest datable iconographic texts dealing with the Visnu 
image of general nature is the collection bf five couplets incorporated in 
the chapter on Pratimalaksanam by Varahamihira in his ‘Brhatsamhita’. 
These verses can be translated thus : “The holy Visnu should be made with 
eight, four or two arms ; his breast should be marked with the ‘srivatsa’ 
sign and be adorned with the ‘kaustubha’ jewel ; his colour should be pale 
green like that of the ‘atasi’ flower and he should wear yellow garment 
and have a smiling face ; he should be decorated with ear-rings and a 
jewelled head-dress and his neck, breast, the shoulders and arms should 
be raised i. e., full and fleshy ; his right hands should hold a sword, a club 
and an arrow, the fourth being in the assurance pose, while his left hands 
should carry a bow, a shield, a wheel and a conch-shell. If one wishes 
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to make him four-armed, then one of his right hands should be shown 
in the assurance pose, the other one holding a mace, while his left hands 
should have a conch-shell and a wheeL The right hand of a two-armed 
image should show the assurance pose while the left one should bear a 
conch-shell. Those who desire to attain welfare and happiness should 
have the images of Visnu carved in this way”\ This shows that Visnu 
images endowed with as may as eight arms were already in vogue by 
the middle of the sixth century A. D., when the above text was compiled. 
But eight-armed Visnu images seem to have been known much earlier 
in the Kushan period ; the attributes in the respective hands of one such 
fragmentary statuette described by, V. S. Agrawala do not conform, however, 
to the above text. Of its four right hands which are preserved, “three 
seem to carry the mount Govardhana, ‘pa^’ ( or ‘sakti’ ) and ‘danda’ and the 
fourth one doubled at the elbow is stretched towards the breast and also 
holds an indistinct object. This represents the ‘virata’ form of Visnu 
and is the only male figure in which such multiplicity of hands is 
visible”.® Reference has already been made to a twelve-armed goddess 
carved on the right facade of the Udayagiri cave bearing an inscription 
of the Gupta year 82 ( 401-2 A. D. ), which was correctly identified as the 
Mahisasuramardini form of the goddess Durga, mythologically regarded 
as the sister of Vasudeva-Krsna, in one of her aspects (Fleet was not correct- 
in bis criticism of Cunningham’s identification). Varieties of standing 
Visnu images approximating to the description given in the ‘Brhatsarnhita’ 
have been discovered in large numbers among the extant relievo-sculptures 
datable from the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. onwards ; and it must be 
ob^rved that such-images are almost invariably four-armed, rarely eight- 
armed but seldom two-armed. I have noted in chapters IV and V of my 
Ixiok, ‘Development of Hindu Iconography’, a few representations of the 
four-armed figures of Vasudeva-Visnu on early Indian coins and seals of 
the centuries immediately preceding and succeeding the Christian era. 
Thus, here is a definite corroboration from the archaeological point of 
view of the fact that the tendency to supernaturalise the cult-object, the 


1. ‘Bjhatsa^ita’, DvWedi’s edition, Vol. II, Chapter 57, P. 778, verses 31-5. 

2. r. li 5. 0. A. , Vol. V, P. 124, pi. XIV, fig, 3, 
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main starting nucleus of which was a human hero, was at work from 
comparatively early times. In the case of the other man-gods like Buddha 
and Mahavira, no conscious attempt was ever made to endow their figures 
with more than two hands, though the accessory divinities in the pantheon 
connected with the respective cults were given many more arms than 
two. It must be observed, however, that in the iconographic presenta- 
tion of Krsna as an incarnatory form of Visnu, he is seldom endowed 
with more than two arms ( for a 15th century A. D. eight-armed image 
of Madanagopala — a variety of Krsna, refer to Rao, op. cit., vol. I, 
Part I, PI. LXIII ). 

The earliest plastic representation of a four-armed standing Visnu 
is the Kushan relief No. 2520 in the collection of the late Pandit Radha 
Krishna of Mathura ; it contains, among others, such a figure holding 
a heavy mace and a wheel in the back right and left hands respectively, 
while “the two normal hands are exactly like those in the Bodhisattva 
images, i e,, the right in ‘abhayamudra’ and the left holding a monk’s bottle 
of long neck and conical bottom”.’ One of the oldest four-armed ‘sthanaka 
murtis’ of Visnu belonging to the early Gupta period is to be found on 
the right facade of the Candragupta cave at Udayagiri near Besnagar. It 
is unfortunately very much damaged, but enough remains to disclose its 
identity ; the figure is well-decorated with ornaments like ‘kirita-mukute’, 
‘kundala’, ‘hara’, ‘keyura’, ‘vanamala’ etc., and is standing in the ‘samai»da- 
sthanaka’ pose ; the hands seem to bifurcate — two on each side from the 
elbow, and the back hands appear to be placed on the Ayudhapurusas ; 
the right front hand is broken while the front left one holds a conch- 
shell ; Gada-devi is recognisable on the right while the Cakra-purusa on 
the left is somewhat damaged ; D. R. Bhandarkar saw in the device like 
the so-called Naga symbol on its breast the ‘kaustubha’ jewel which has 
been described by A. K. Coomaraswamy as the ‘Srivatsa mark ( the 
‘Brhatsamhita’ text enjoins the carving of both.® The Udayagiri image 


1. Agrawala’s temaik on the above relief is worth noting. ‘It shows the transition from a Buddhist 
to a Bxahmanioal image’. It is to be dated in the 1st century A. D. ; J. I, S. O. A., Vol. V, p. 124, 
ph XIV, fig. 2. 

2. Cunningham, 'Archaeological Survey Reports’, Vol. X,Pl.XVIl! Bauerjea,‘D.H,I.’,Ch.IV,p. 308, 
18 ' 
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of Visnu very closely agrees with the description of the four-armed 
images of Visnu as given in the ‘Brhatsamhita’ passage quoted above. 
The sculpture No. E6 y the collection of the Mathura Museum depicts 
a standing male deity, its lower portion being lost. Vogel thought that 
it might be a BodhisattVa ; but its ‘kirim makuto’, ‘vanamala’, the 
‘yajnopavita’ and four arms leave little doubt that it is a four-armed 
Visnu of the Gupta period. Vogel dated it on stylistic grounds in the 
Kushan period ; but Ktamrisch’s dating of it in the Gupta period is more 
acceptable. Agrawala agrees with Kramrisch and remarks about it : “It 
shows all the highest qualities of the Golden Age, the face revealing the 
contemplative serenity of celestial ‘samadhi’. The elaborate crown is 
adorned with the jewel ( forming a triratna shape with its scroll ), hon 
faces emitting pearl festoons ( ‘simhasyodgirna mauktikajala’ ) and a 
‘makarika’ ornament consisting of two addorsed alligator heads. The 
figure wears a ‘vaijayanti’, ‘yajniya’, ‘suvarnasutra’, ‘keyuras’, ‘ekavall’ and 
‘satayastika devachanda’ necklace, and also a creased clinging loin cloth 
( ‘suksma vimala kativastra’ ) held by a girdle technically known as 
‘netrasutra’ in contemporary literature on account of its similarity with 
the chord round the ‘manthana danda’. The image was four-armed. The 
fore-arms separated near the elbow, the bifurcating line being still visible 
on the left side”.^ For another two-armed standing image in partial 
agreement with the details of a Dvibhuja Visnu as laid down in the same 
text, reference may be made to ‘the colossal image lying on the ground 
( 11' 9" without the feet ), that was discovered by Carlleyle at Rupavas, 
10 miles to the south-west of Fatehpur Sikri, U. P. It has been described 
as follows, “the head is surmounted by a five-sided crown terminating 
in five angular points ( one of the varieties of the ‘kirita-makute’, resem- 
bling a turreted crown ) ; at its back is a large circular halo ( ‘sirascakra’ ) ; 
ears long and pendulous, pointed below and slit and decorated with ear- 
rings of extra-ordinary size and form •, a necklace with a lozenge-shaped 
or diamond shaped object pendant from it ( this is ‘kaustubha mani’ ) ; 
another band or necklace ( this is probably the ‘yajnopavlta’ ) passing 


1 . ‘J. I. S. 0. A.’, Vol. V, p. 125. Soe'also, Vogel, ‘M. M. C’ p. 107 ; Kramrisch, 'Die figurale PlasMk 
acrGvipta Zoit’, p. 22, fig. 5. 
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down over the breast in a loop, as far' as the waist ; the figure of a lotus 
flower on each breast ( are these the ‘srivatsa’ marks ? ) ; the image is 
two-handed, a ‘sankha’ is placed in the right hand and a ‘cakra’ in the left ; 
a band or sash loosely tied round the waist with the ends hanging down 
in front ; another series of bands pass from the loins down over the legs 
above the knees ( these are the folds of the cloth worn by the deity ) ; it is 
executed in a darkish dingy-coloured red sandstone”. After giving this 
detailed description of the sculpture ( its date appears to be fairly early ), 
Carlleyle is evidently wrong when he says, ‘It must be a representation 
of either of the Hindu divinity Buddha or Surya’.^ There is no doubt 
that it is a two-armed Visnu image,, its special attributes disclosing its 
identity ; the difference between it and the description of two-armed 
Visnu in the ‘Brhatsainhita’ passage quoted above lies in the fact that 
the latter’s right hand is to be shown in the ‘abhaya’ pose ( ‘santikarah, 
santidah’ has been explained by Utpala as ‘drasturabhimukha urdhvangulih 
santidah karah’, i. e., the palm with fingers pointing upwards facing the 
spectator, which pose is the same as ‘abhaya’ mentioned in other texts ), 
while its left hand is to hold a ‘safikha’. As regards eight-armed standing 
images of the god, reference may be made to two early sculptures both 
hailing from the south and both conforming to a great extent to the 
‘Byhatsaiphita’ description. The Badami stone figure of standing Visnu 
shows in the four right hands ‘cakra’, ‘sara’, ‘gada’, and ‘khadga’, and 
in the four left ones, ‘sankha’, ‘khetaka’ ( shield ), ‘karmuka’ ( bow ), 
the other hand being in the ‘katihasta’ pose ; the placing of the attributes, 
it will be seen, closely conforms to the alignment of the same in the 
above text, the only difference lying in the case of the ‘cakra’ being placed 
in one of the right hands, the ‘abhaya’ pose being not shown and the front 
left hand being in the ‘katihasta’ pose. There is a curious bust on the top 
of the ‘kirita makute’ of the figure ( decorated with the usual ornaments 
and dress of Visnu ), which seems to be that of the Narasimha incarna- 
tion ; this led T. A. G. Rao to describe the composition as that of 
Vaikuntha which, as the ‘Rupamandana’ text informs us, is four-faced 
and eight-armed — the ‘gada’, ‘khadga’, ‘^ra’ and ‘cakra’ being placed in 


1, C. ‘A. s. E.’, Vol, VI, p. 20, 
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the right hands, and ‘sankha’, ‘kheteka’, ‘dhanu’ and ‘padma’ in the left ones 
— the central, right, the left arid the back faces being that of .a man, 
Narasimha, Varaha and a woman respectively. The Badami relief however 
does not show the deity really as four-faced ahd the lotus flower is not 
shown in any of the hands.^ The eight-armed Visnu figure from Conjee- 
veram, reproduced by H. Krishna Sastri shows a similar apportionment of 
attributes, with this difference only that the natural hands are shown in 
the ‘abhaya’ and ‘varada’ poses ^ the figure is well-decorated and is attended 
on its right by Garuda with his hands in the ‘anjali’ pose, while on its 
left by a bearded sage, either Bhrgu or Markandeya, with his right hand 
raised in the praising pose.^ 

Standing Visnu images, endowed with more than eight arms are 
known, but they generally belong to a period much later than that of most 
of the above just discussed and they can be identified and given new names 
with the help of such late compilations as Hemadri’s ‘Vratakhanda’ and 
Mandana’s ‘Rupamandana’. But, before a somewhat detailed description 
, of a few such extant reliefs is given, it will be better to give some account 
of a few more Caturbhuja ‘sthanaka murtis’ of Visnu which were so 
commonly enshrined in the early and late mediaeval Vaisnava temples of 
different parts of India— especially in those of northern and eastern India. 
These images of the god can usually be classed under one or other of 


1 . T. A. G. Eao, op. cit., Yol. I, Part I, p. 256, PI. LXXV., E. D. Eanerjee, ‘Basreliefs ■ of 
Badami’, p. 31, PI. XIV. b. Banerjeo identifies it as a representation of ‘the Virata Pnrusa or the 
gigantic form assumed by Visnu in his dwarf or Vimana incarnation just before measuring the earth and 
the heaven with two stops’. He criticises Kao’s description of it as Vaikunthanatha who ought to have 
four faces’ which are want mg in the Badami bas-relief ; besides the figure is not depicted seated on Carurla 
as required in the case of Vaikunthanafcha. But the small bust with a lion’s head and four hands ( two being 
placed on the ‘kirita’ of the main figure, while the remaining two hold a wheel in the left and a conch in the 
right ) is inexplicable. Banerjoc says : ’This is evidently a representation of Xarasiiiiha but no connection 
can be traced in any of the Pnranas between the hlan-lion and the Dwarf incarnations of .Vitnu, not 
does the narrative of the Dwarf incarnation, contain any reference about the presence of any abnormal 
being shaped as a M»a-lion’. Mr- Banetjee’s suggestion is also not very convincing, the only thing in favour 
of it being that in the Trivikrama figures found in cave Nos. II and IV, the Virata-rupa of the transformed 
dwarf is more orlless similarly represented with eight hands and the same mode of placing the attributes in 
them hut without the butt on the top ; in the latter there are many accessory figures which illustrate the 
story of the Dwarf incarnation and which are absent in the relief under discussion. 

2 . H. Krishnasastri, 'South Indian Gods and Goddesses’ p, 17. fig. ii. " 



the Yyuhas, of which more will be spoken ;here^tgr, f^r 
‘vibhavas’ ( incarnatory forms ) especially several of the c^e^al on^ {the 
human incarnations being usually endowed wit^ two m:m5. Qpe erf the 
earliest four-armed standing Visnus is the relief-like free landing j^q^ptiupe., 
discovered at Hankrail, Maldah, and now in the coUecdon of ,tbe Saishahi 
Museum. The front right and the back Mt hands as weH as ^ jorf 
Visnu figure are partially broken, while its back r^t and fre^t 
hoid a lotus bud and a conch-shell respectively; its sparse orn^an^yi^ 
consist of a low ‘kirita’, ‘kundalas’, ‘hara\ ‘angada’ and a -yajpcj^asdta’. 
Kramrisch quite correctly dates it in the 7th century A. Tl^ .hM 
basalt standing image of a four-armed Visnu from Chaitanpur,Btird|yan,*ind 
now in the collection of the Indian Museum is a unique piece of setflpture 
and is perhaps the only known specimen of this type. The central 
practically fully in the round, its head and shoulders are enqircled by , a 
‘drascakra’ ( halo ) partially preserved and its right and left back hand3 are 
connected with the knob of the ‘gada’ ( shown also as GadMc^^ :l??lpw 
with a staff in her left hand ) and the rim of the ‘cakra’ ( also depicted ^ 
Cakrapurusa with a staff below) re^ctively, which are eaty^ ijghiad 
the top of the male and the female attendants. The front right jhand 
of the central figure holds a lotus-bud, its front left carrying a conoh-shey. 
The figure is very sparsely ornamented, a curious string of amplet^ .round 
the neck replacing the usual ‘hara’ and ‘vanamala’ ; the loin cloth devoid 
of any artistic arrangement is treated in a very pneouth manner ; jthe 
extremely elongated face, the big protruding eyes, the projecting 
and bones and the partially emaciated belly — all these features .endow 
this Visnu image with a character which requires explanation. The 
‘Vaikhanasagama’ describes the Abhicarikasthanakamurti of Vispu in 
the following manner : The “Abhicarikasthanakamurti of the god is .to be 
shown with two or four arms, smoke-cplpured, w^ing dark gr^ 
garments, with emaciated face and limte, endowed witii l^ogu^a’, eyes 
cast upwards ( i.e. protruding ), without any such attendaqts as Brahma ^ 
other gods”.^ Rao who described these types of Visnu images on the t^sis of 

3. T. A. G. Eao, ‘op. cit.', Vol. I,Part n.App. C. P. 80 : 'AUiicarikastlianakaip dera^ dviUinjsqi 
caturttajaip va dhumravaroa^ syamaTastradharaJp sojkavaktraip sufkanga^i tamoguoanTitamurddlia- 
uetrai}! BrahmadideYaviTarjitaip . 1 . karayet’. 
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this text could not illustrate the same with the help of any s^cimen known 
to him. It has ij^ready been suggested by me that such ‘abhicara’ images 
were perhaps destroyed after their purpose had been served. The image 
now being discussed represents, in all likelihood, such a variety ; it is 
the only such specimen so far known to me. In any case, it is one of 
the most unique types of Visnu images so far discovered, and R. P. Chanda’s 
description of it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta period requires 
modification ( ‘A. S. I. A. R.’, 1925-6, p. 153 ). The iconographic features 
as well as its seemingly southern style justify us in assigning to it a 
somewhat later date ; probably one in the 8th century A. D. wdll not 
be far wrong.^ 

In the several early specimens of the four-armed standing figures 
of Visnu noticed above, his two consorts, Sri and Pusti ( Sarasvati ) or §ri 
and Bhudevi are not found ; in the northern and eastern Indian varieties 
of such images of the mediaeval period, the two former are almost 
invariably the attending consorts of the deity. The accompanying 
figures in the former group of sculptures are 'ayudhapurusas’-who also 
V occasionally appear as accessories on the late reliefs ; but in the latter, 
the personified representations of the emblems ( not always present ) 
are a few among the other attendants and accessory motifs such as 
the consorts, the vehicle, the two gate-keepers of Visnu named as 
Visvaksena and Vatsadanda, the leogryph, the Gandharva couples 
performing music, the garland-bearing Vidyadharas and lastly the 
Kirttimukha finial on the top centre of the ‘prabbavali’ ( the back 
slab or stele ). The ‘Hayasirsa Pancaratra’ describes the four-armed 
image of Vasudeva in the following manner : — ‘Vasudeva the god of 
the gods should be made with four arms ; in his upper right and 
lower right hands should be placed a wheel and a lotus respectively ; in 
the upper left should be a mace and in the lower left a beautiful conch- 
shell ; an image characterised by such features is auspicious ; Sri and 
Pu§ti should be made ( on either side ) with a lotus flower and a lute 
( ‘vi^ia’ ) in their respective hands and they should be of the height of 


1. 'J. I. S. 0. A.*, Vol. Vlir, pp. 159-61. 
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the thigh (of the central figure) and slightly bent; various Vidyadharas are 
to be carved as attached to the lustrous circle ( ‘prabha-m^ndala’, ‘bha-man- 
dala’ or ‘prabhavali — the back slab in which the high relief was carved ; the 
technical name of the original stone slab is really the ‘pindika’ — but some- 
times the ‘pindika’ and the ‘pithika’, the latter meaning pedestal, are used 
as synonymous terms ) ; the ‘prabha’ should be carefully decorated by 
sages with leogryphs ( ‘gajavyala’ ) and other motifs; the pedestal should be 
endowed with beauty and be of the lustre (shape) of a lotus ( in the edition 
of the ‘Haribhaktivilasa’ it is 'pankabha' ; but it is certainly a mistake for 
‘padmabha’, which not only gives us a better sense but actually appears 
in the ‘Agnipurana’ passage, based on the ‘Hayasirsa’ ) ; ( Vasudeva image ) 
should be made according to different modes current in different countries 
by good teachers ( or people of various localities The numerous 
standing figures of Caturbhuja Visnu found in the north and east of 
India conform to a very great extent to the, above description. The 
difference in most cases lies in the placing of the attributes in the upper 
hands, the ‘gada’ being placed in the upper right and ‘cakra’ in the upper 
left, while the lotus is usually a tiny mark on the upturned palm of the 
lower right hand in the ‘varada’ pose — the attendant figures in some 
specimens being many while in others only a few. As regards the trans- 
position of the attributes, we shall presently see under Vyuha images of 
Visnu, that this generally determined their different varieties. Some 
texts, however, do not insist on the rigid conformity of the sculptor to 
the manner of placing the emblems. The author of the ‘Matsya Purana’ 
says, ‘I shall ( now ) speak about the placing of weapons in the hands of 
four-armed images. Mace and lotus should be made ( placed ) on the 
right ( hands ) and conch-shell and wheel on the left. In the Krsna 
incarnation, the mace in the left hand is praiseworthy. The conch-shell 


1, The above is a free rendering of the following ‘Hayasitsi’ verses as quoted by Gopala Bhatta in 
his ‘Haribhaktivilasa’: — ‘Vasudevam prakurwita caturbbahnni sureivarim | Dakjinopari oakraiji tu padmam 
oadhah prakalpayet I Yamopari gada karya saqikham oadba^ 6uk)bhanam I Htallak^apasainyukta pratima 
eubhada bhavet 1 &ipu§ti oapi karttavye padmavi^akatanvite | Urumatrooohritayame kinoidavarjjite tatha I 
H&iavidyadharau karyan prabhama^Mjalasaflisthitau I Frabhaqi vibhusajedyatnadgajavyaladibhirvudbah I 
Paukabhapadapithaiica tatha sobhasamanvitam I Desade^urupena karttavyaqi desikottamailf’. The ‘Agui 
Purana’ verses 47.49 in chapter 34 ( Yangavasi edition ) are an abridged copy of the above, 
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and wheel should be made ( placed ) from the top ( upper hand ) according 
to the wish ( of the sculptor It is thus evident that the difference 
in this respect depends on various factors and one can only guess which 
particular text was followed in the construction of individual images ; 
where the greatest conformity exists between one particular text and an 
image, it is presumable to hold that the maker of the latter followed the 
former. The blue schist sculpture No. D. 35 in the Mathiira Museum 
with a plain parabolic stele slightly pointed at the top represents a four- 
armed Visnu standing in the ‘samapadasthanaka’ pose between Sri and 
Pusti carrying lotus flower and long lute respectively on either side, the 
upper right, upper left and lower left hands of the central figure holding 
a ‘gada’ a ‘cakra’ and a ‘sankha’ respectively, while the lower right is in 
the ‘varada’ pose with a tiny lotus mark in the centre of the palm ; each 
of the three figures stands on a ‘visvapadm^’ ; the god and his consorts 
are profusely decorated with their usual ornaments ; on and below the 
central lotus on which Visnu stands are carved the miniature figures 


1. ‘Matsya Parana’, Ch. 258, verses, 8—10' ‘Caturbhujasya vak^yami yattaivSyudbasaiiistliitilii | 
Dak^inena gada padmaiji Vasudevasya karayet | Vamatah sankhaoakre oa karttavye bhutimioohata I 
Kpfijavataie tu gadS vamahaste prasasyate I Yathecohaya sankbacabre coparistat prabalpayet’ | Then many 
more details are given about the attendant figures like Prthivi ( between the legs o£ the god ), Garu(^a ( either 
on the right or just in front ), lotus- carrying goddess Liksmi ( on the left ), Sri and Pu}ti with lotuses ( on 
the sides ), the Vidyadhaias, divine musical instruments ( ‘deva-dundubhi’ ), Gandharva couple, leaf and 
creeper, lion and tiger motifs, 'kalpalattV motif, and praising gods, — from the upper part of the ‘torana’, the 
gateway or the ‘prabhavali’ in this case, downwards — ‘toranaucoparigtat’. The Vi-jriu reliefs which are 
elaborate usually show this order of arrangement of the accessories on the back slab ; but in the extant Visnu 
images Xakjroi is not distinguished from Sri, Pusti carries a vina instead of a lotus, lion and tiger motif is 
replaced by a lion and elephant motif — ‘gajavyala’ of the ‘Hayasir.ja’ text — , the earth goddess is not shown 
between the legs of the god and the praising gods— if we do not t-ske the usually identified donor couples as 
divine heings — are not shown. But what is interesting in the ‘JIatsya Purina’ passage on the iconography of 
Vispn-Visudeva is (he fact that the author commences it with the couplet — , ‘Vispostavat pravaksyami 
yadfgrupain prasasyate I Saiikhachakradharaip santaip padmahastaiii gadadharam, then refers to eight- 
armed, four-armed and two-armed varieties of such images ( Kvacidajtabhujaip vidyaocaturbhujamatha- 
param I Dvibhujasoapi karttavjo bhavanega putodhasa— the assignment of the attributes to the right 
and left hands of the eight-sHoed varieties which ate tare closely follows the same as in the ‘Bphatsa^ihita’ 
text previously mentioned ), and after giving the description of the four-armed Vasudeva image as noted 
above, ends with the assertion, 'Evamvidho bhaved-Vignostribhagenasya pithika’. Thus, it seems that 
though Krgpia is distinguished from Visnu, this being regarded as one of his incarnations, no distinction is 
made between Vasudeva and Vignu, and this should be noted especially in connection with the remarks 
which I have made about the origin of the N aignava cult. 


t 
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of Garuda and the donor couple. The severely plain ‘prabhavali’ and the 
very few accessories characterise the image as ‘Adhamabhogasthanakamurti’, 
if one is to explain it in terms of the ‘Vaikhanasagama’ text ; on the 
same grounds as also on the basis of the style of carving, it is to be dated 
in the 11th century.^ A profitable comparison can be made with this 
graceful relief, of the potstone four-armed figure of Visnu discovered at 
Taxila a few years ago. This is described by A. D. Siddiqui in this way, 
‘Potstone figure of Visnu ( ht. 8. 8" ), standing with the usual attributes 
viz. conchshell, discus, club and lotus in the four hands, upper part of 
Garuda below on the pedestal between two legs, wears elaborate head 
dress, ear* pendants, necklace and bangles etc, ‘yajnopavita’ falls over left 
side, part of the halo with beaded border missing ; rather crude workman- 
ship7 There are some points *of iconographic interest, which ought to 
be noted in .-this connection ; the ‘gada’ is shown in a manner somewhat 
similar to that of the club in the hand of Vasudeva in the Kushan seal 
and in the hand of Siva in Maues’ coins and copper seal of Sivaraksita, 
noted in the fourth chapter of my ‘Development of Hindu Iconography’, 
and the back right and left hands rest on the topmost knob of the ‘gada’ 
and the rim of the ‘cakra’ as in the case of the Vasudeva Visnu in the 
Kushan seal, the front’ right and left hands hold a lotus by its stalk and a 
conch-shell ; the half-length figure of Garuda on the plain pedestal between 
the legs of the deity distinctly reminds us of the Yaksa figure below 
Buddha frontally represented in some Mahabhiniskramana reliefs of 
Gandhara ; the head-dress is reminiscent of the turreted crown usually 
found on the heads of some city deities depicted in the Hellenistic art 
of Gandhara ; the sculpture is nearly fully in the round and there are 
no attendant figures. The figure is one of the latest Gandhara specimens 
of art. 


1. J. PH. Vogel, ‘Mathvita Museum Catalogue’ p. 101, PL XVUl ; Vogel remarked about it, Ht 
is a fine specimen of mediaeval Brahmanical art’. Gopinath Rao reproduced it in his book, VoL I, 
Pi XXI, and named it simply as Sthanakamurti ; in the body of the text, i ‘op. oit.', p. 100 ), he charac- 
terised it as Ttivikrama on the manner of placing the attributes in the four hands and remarked, “The chief 
peculiarities worth noticing in this image are the curious cut of the face and the shape of the ‘kitila’”. The 
face, according to him, is characteristic of north Indian sculp ures i general and shows Mongoloid features. 

■ 1 . ‘A. S. I. A. R.’, 1935-36, p. 35, PI. XL (a). 
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If one now studies a few mediaeval reliefs of four-armed Visnu 
in stone or bronze hailing from eastern India, one can not but be struck 
with the great elaboration and wealth of detail with which such figures 
were carved by the skilled artists of this region. The iconography has 
much developed and the technique has attained to a great perfection. 
In the latest specimens, however, of this group of sculptures, the quality 
of freshness, vitality and aesthetic beauty give way to the tendency of 
over-elaboration and profusion of ornaments which mark the sculptures 
of the later Chalukyas and the Hoysalas in the south ; what is gained in 
iconographic details is lost in the artistic quality. Two borne blende 
schist reliefs, exhibits Nos. 9211 and 2592 in the Gupta Gallery of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, the former hailing from Rajshahi ( north Bengal ) 
and the latter from Sarishadaha, 24 Pergannas ( south Bengal ), will 
prove the authenticity of ray remark. The former is datable in the 
middle of the 10th century A. D., on account of such undoubtedly early 
features as the round upper part of the back slab, the twisted rope pattern 
encircling the halo, the ‘Kirlta’ not yet pointed and without the later 
‘amalaka’, the separate plastic layers at the back of the attendant consorts, 
etc. It shows a composition more or less similar to the Mathura 
Museum statuette, the difference lying in the fact, that the stele does 
not only contain the figures of Sri and Pusti with raised ‘prabhas’ of their 
own, but also the leogryphs, the jewel-vomitting peacocks, the garland- 
bearing Vidyadharas on either side with the ‘kirttimukha’ at the top, 
which are absent in the latter ; on the central face of the ‘tri-ratha* 
pedestal, the lotus foliage is embossed and is thus of an early date, while 
on the right and left faces are Garuda and the donor couples respectively. 
The figure which is partially fully in the round is sparsely ornamented 
and even in spite of the additional iconographic details is characterised 
by that simple grace which is special to the sculptures of this period ; 
the plastic qualities of the main figure and its attendants as also of the 
decorative devices of the ’prabhavali’ show in a remarkable manner the 
characteristic vigour of early Kla art. Figures more or less similar to 
the above have been found in large numbers in eastern India and are 
exhibits in any museum of Bengal with a representative archaeological 
collection. The inscribed image of the same variety of standing Visnu 
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discovered at Baghaura, Tippera, and similar in most of its iconographic 
details to the preceding specimen, is dated in the third year of King 
Mahipala I, and thus it belongs to the 11th century A. D. On referring 
to the Sarishadaha image which is also shown partly in the round, one 
at once sees that it is of great interest though much later, probably by 
more than a century, though the composition follows the earlier icono- 
graphic mode up to a certain extent. Visnu, here, stands on a ‘navaratha’ 
pedestal, with his back hands resting on the knob of a ‘gada’ and the rim 
of a ‘cakra’, before each of which is shown its personified representation 
( the Gadadevi holding a fruit in her right hand and lotus with a long 
stalk in her left while the Cakrapurusa holds a lotus with a long stalk in 
his left, his right being in the ‘jnanamudra pose ), his front right hand 
holding a globular object with a spiral at the top ( probably an artistic 
representation of a lotus bud ) and front left, a conchshell ; on the 
extreme corners of the lower part of the stele are to be found two other 
Ayudha-purusas viz. Sankhapurusa, with his right hand in the ‘vyakhyana’ 
pose and his left hand holding a lotus with a long stalk on whose pericarp 
is placed a tiny conch-shell, and the Padmapurusa with his right hand in 
‘abhaya’ pose and his left holding a long stalk lotus with the lotusbud- 
like object placed on its ‘karnika’. The relief does not contain the figures 
of the divine consorts and its monographer thought it more expedient 
to show the personified representations of two other attributes which 
are not usually shown in sculptures ; he was probably following a text 
which is unknown to us. The omission of the consorts of the god seems 
to be intentional ; the donor, carved on the extreme left corner of the 
pedestal, is a single figure. From his beard, his peculiar mode of dressing 
the hair and other features he appears to be an ascetic ; thus, the image, 
though highly decorated, is of the yogic variety and the donor by 
worshipping this variety of Visnu wanted to attain proficiency in his 
yogic activities. The raised lotus foliage protruding out of the middle of 
the pedestal shown in two layers, the Garuda in front, the profuse 
ornaments of the central as well as the attendant figures enable one to date 
the relief in the 12th Century A. D. If a comparison is made between 
this image and the other one from Rajshahi just described, and the standing 
image of Caturbhuja Visnu found at Ganpur, Rajshahi and now exhibit 
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No. 5008 in the Indian Museum, the contrast will appear to be still 
greater. In place of the Cakrapurusa and Gadadevi on either side 
appear Sri and Pusti with their usual attributes, the §ankha and 
Padmapurusas figuring on the extreme right and left corners as in 
the Sarishadaha sculpture ; the normal attributes ‘padmahka’, ‘gada’, 
‘cakra’ and ‘sankha’ are placed in the four hands from the lower 
right onwards, and the central figure and all its accessories as well 
as the back slab are profusely covered with ornamentation ( the very 
pedestal is an over-elaborate one consisting of as many as thirteen faces ). 
This is undoubtedly a work of the 12th century A. D. and a glance at it 
as well as similar others of the same period will at once show what a 
great deterioration in iconographic art has taken place. It will be of 
interest to refer to one or two metal images of Visnu in this connection. 
I can not select any better specimens than two pi the five bronze images 
from Rungpur, both of which are exhibits in the Indian Museum 
( N. S. 2249 and N. S. 2250 ). The first stands on a lotus on a three- 
storied ‘pancaratha’ pedestal, accompanied by his two consorts, the placing 
of the attributes conforming _to the mode followed in the last-described 
stone image ; there are no Ayudha-purusas and the back slab having 
stylised flames issuing from its side is otherwise severely glain ; the 
‘sirascakra’ in the form of a Ib-petalled lotus is flanked on its lower side 
with a peacock or swan-like bird vomitting jewels (?) on either side ; 
in place of the ‘kirttimukha’ on the top centre we find an ornamental 
finial which was originally set with precious stones ; the eyes and the 
‘tilaka’ of the central figure are embossed with silver ; Garuda is shown 
in front of Visnu with his hands in the anjali pose and the donor couple 
appear on the lowermost corner of the pedestal on the left. The other, 
2250, shows a similar Visnu, but there are some difierences in the composi- 
tion ; the jewelled ‘makuto’ of the deity, the lotus ‘sirascakra’ of thirty- two 
longish petals without the birds, the absence of Garuda and the donor- 
couple on the pedestal, the lotus held with a long stalk by the left-hand 
• ^ attendant consort of the god ( Spooner thinks that it can not be Pusti 

as in the other bronze specimen where she holds a ‘vina’ and should be 
described as Vasumati as is laid down in the ‘Visvakarmavatara silpa^stra’ • 
it may be - so, but we can explain it also as Pusti with the help of the 
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‘Matsya Burana’ text which, as we have showo before, potes lotuses m the 
hands of both Sri and Pa§ti )— all these features and the le% dhbcaate 
pedestal dafferentierte it from the first. In the cases of both, the stele, 
fh^ pedestal, the separate figutes— and in the case of the seaoond one llte 
‘arakakra’ also — are cast separately and iMit togdher by means of coaitri- 
vances. There is no doubt, howevac, about the artistic e^Kelleace of both 
and the artist or artists who were rasponable for the wax mc«lels of the 
two were great ma sters. Both these images have hten dated by Spooner 
in the 11th century A, D„ and it is certainly not a case of ante-dating.* 
A much smaller standing image of Visnu in silver in the same show-case 
in the Indian Museum, shows the god with many more iconographic 
details ; over and above what we find in the second of the two bnsnze 
images just described, one sees here, two atlantes, one on eitW siife, 
the leogryph above it, the ‘makara’, the gandharva couple ( the kmale 
dancing on the left, the male playing the lute on the right ) and the 
‘Idrttimukha’ ; what is still more interesting is the fact that there 
are tiny figures ai the ten incari»t<rry forms of Visnu drown on the top 
part of the prabhavali,— ^he correct and stereotyped ordm: is not followed 
in their presentation and they appear m the following manner : Matsya, 
Kurma, Narasiinha. Varaha, Vamana, Parasa Rama<?), Raghava Kauna, 
Balarama (?), Buddha and Kalkin. The silver image is undoubtedly of 
lesser merit than the two previous bronze ones, but stiD it is 

a wcHCthy example metal casting and can not be dated later than 
the 11th century A. D. 

It will be of interest now to refer to a few specimens of ‘Sthaaaka 
murtis’ of Visnu in stone, which are of unique importance from the 
iconographic point of view. Some of them show clear traces of Mahaj^na 
Buddlnst influence and can very well be studied together with several 
mukirarmed standing images hailing from di&rent parts of Bengal, 
which will be also briefly referred to in this connection. The standing 


1. The bronae images inside a big earthen Jar were first discovered by a ploughman tilling his 
field in a village in the district ot Snngpnr, ncatfc Beog^ Spoeoet gave a thoremgh aocount about them 
in his article on ‘Vi^flU Images from Eangpur’, in A. S. !■ A. B., 1911 — 13. 

21 
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image of Visnu ( Trivikrama ) from Surohor in the district of Dinajpur, 
north Bengal, now in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum, falls under 
this class. The central figure is *made to stand under a canopy of seven 
serpent hoods ; the ‘gada and ‘cakra’ shown in the back hands are placed 
on full blown lotus flowers ; instead of ^ri and Pusti on its either side 
are placed two male figures identifiable as Ayudhapurusas on account of 
‘cakra’ ( or ‘padma’ ? ) and ‘sankha’ placed on ‘nilotpalas’ held by the left 
hands of the respective attendants ; a miniature figure like that of 
Amitabha ( Dhyani- Buddha ) is placed just above the central snake hood 
and a six-armed dancing figure of §iva is carved inside a medallion on 
the middle face of the ‘pancaratha’ pedestal below. The relief is datable 
in the early part of the 12th century A. D,^ Another very interesting 
exhibit ( No. 661 ) in the same Museum, originally procured from Kalan- 
darpur in the district of Bogra, north Bengal, is somewhat similar to the 
above, though there are certain differences. It belongs to the sub-variety 
of Visnu image named Sridhara ( according to the ‘Agni Purana’ and 
‘Rupamandana’ texts ), as the ‘cakra’ and ‘gada’ are placed on full-blown 
lotuses on the back right and back left hands respectively, while the 
front right and front left ones hold a lotus bud and a conch-shell ; the 
snake hoods are absent ; there are two tiny kneeling figures on the 
lower-most corners of the back-slab, whose identity is not quite clear from 
the plate ; other iconographic features are the same as in the Surohor 
relief,' The dancing ^iva on the pedestal below the two images described 
above would tempt one to identify the miniature figure on the top as 
Brahma ; thus, the whole relief may present the Brahmanical triad, 
Brahma — Visnu — Siva, and the snake hoods may be explained as those of 
Adisesa, one of the attendants of Visnu ; but Brahma is very rarely represen- 
ted as two-armed and one-faced and the hands are in a pose unusual in his 
case. It will be profitable to compare the above with certain twelve- 


1. J. P. A. S. B., Vol. 28, 1932, pp. 193-4, PI. IX. fig. 1, 

2. N. G. Majumd^, ‘A new type of Visnu from North Bengal’, ‘Modem Eeview’, February, 1929 • 

Appendices to Annual Report of V. E. Society, Eajshahi, 1928— 29, pp. 15— 7 and plate. K. C.’sarkat 
suggested that this type really represented a Bodhisattva in his paper published in V. R. Society’s 
Monograph, No. 4, pp. 18—23 and plate. Majumdat’s suggestion is more acceptable, ^ 
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armed standing images, generally in stone, which have been described 
by R. D. Banerjee as Lokesvara-Visnu images.^ The much-mutilated 
twelve-armed figure originally found in Ghiyasabad, in the district, of 
Murshidabad ( Bengal ) and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, shows the central deity standing in the ‘samapadasthanaka’ pose, 
between two plantain trees with several snake hoods ( probably seven ) 
spread behind his head ; of the twelve-hands a few are broken, while 
such attributes as are recognisable with difficulty, viz. Garuda, a rat, 
a ploughshare, a conch- shell ( on the left hands ), and a manuscript {?), 
a bull, a cup (?) etc. ( on the right ones ) are all placed on double- 
petalled lotuses or ‘nilotpalas’ which are held by their stalks in the 
respective hands ; the figure is decorated with the usual ornaments, a long 
garland reaching below the knee ( the ‘vanamala’ or ‘vaijayanti’ of the 
Visnu images ) ; one hand on either side is placed on two attendant figures 
just as two of some four armed Visnu images are placed on the attendant 
Ayudha-purusas, though the figures on this relief can not be identified 
as such. A specimen exactly similar to the above type, now in the 
collection of the Rajshahi Museum, shows Sucimukha, one of the most 
common attendants of Avalokitesvara, on its pedestal which is intact 
here. Unfortunately, the top sections of the ‘prabhavali’ with most 
of the head in both these reliefs are broken, and so it can not be 
determined whether the' miniature Dhyani Buddha was present there or 
not. A very interesting comparison can be made between these twelve- 
armed figures with a similar one hailing from Sonarang and now in the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, Calcutta. The latter is a well-preserved 
one and bears a great deal of affinity to the other two ; besides, the figure 
of Amitabha is distinct over the snake-hood canopy ; the attendant 
figures in this image can be recognised as Ayudhapurusas, as the ‘cakra’ 
on the head' of the right hand figure is clearly discernible, while the 
emblem on the head of the other figure, which was probably a ‘^nkha’, 
is broken, and Garuda is shown on the right side of the ‘triratha’ pedestal 
with his hands in the ‘anjali’ pose. M. Ganguly remarks about the image, 


1 , E, D. Banerjee, ‘The Eastern School o£ JltdiacTal Sculfture in India’, pp. 94-6,125, I'l. XXXVIII. 
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thus: ‘The general features of the image seem to be derive!^ from the 

ideal Visnu image This form of Avalokitesvara is very rare and 

such this image has a unique value ; a brief r^erence to the twelve- 
armed Avalokitesvara is met with in ‘Karanda Vyuha’/ The sm-armed 
Sagardighi bronze figure, now in the collection of the same Museum 
described by Ganguly as Hrsikesa, a sub-variety of Vi§nu, on insufficient 
data, represents a male deity standing under a canopy of seven three- 
headed Nagas ; the figure of Amilabha is absent on the top ; the 
attributes of the image in the right hands are a staff surmounted by an 
elephant, a wheel, the front hand being in the ‘varada’ pose with the 
^iotais mark on the palm, while a club, a conch shell and a long staff 
surmounted by a Garuda are placed on the left ; the two right and left 
attendant figures are undoubtedly Padma and Cakra purusas because they 
hold lotuses with long stalks, on which are placed a lotus bud and a 
wheel respectively ; the pedestal is ornamented in the centre with the 
representation of a lotus and shows the figure of the winged Garuda on 
the left side. The date of this sculpture can be fized on the basis of an 
inscription at its back as well as on stylistic grounds in the 11th 
century A D.- R. D. Banerjee observes about this group of images, ‘This 
particular class of specimens, therefore, indicates a blending of the older 
Bhagavata class of Vaisnava images and the Lokesvaras of the later 
Mahayana school of Vaisnavism’ ( op. cit., p. 96 ). Reference ought to 
be made in this connection to the twenty-armed sculpture, exhibit 
No. 1492 in the Rajshahi Museum, which shows the deity clad with usual 
otmaments and ‘vanamala’, standing erect on a ‘saptaratha’ pedestal with 
Garuda in its lower right corner and the donor couple and a pot with 
heaped offering ( ‘naivedya’ ) in the left, and artistic lotus stem and scroll 
carved cn its middle face ; his companions are two pot-bellied figures, 
with spiral ‘jata’ on their heads, seated in ‘lalitasana’ on ‘visvapadma’, 
their left hands b«ng in the ‘vy^hyimamudra’ and the raised right hand 


1. M. Gangv^j-, ‘Handbook to the Soulptutes in the Sahgiya Sahitya Parishat Museum*, pp. 32-3 
PI. VIL Ganguly wm evidently unaware of the Ghiyaaabad and Rajshahi eounterparts of this image ■ ho 
also did not notice the tiny figure of Garuda on the pedestal, 
a, M. Ganguly, ‘op. eit.’, pp. 132-40, PI. XXVI. 
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of the right figure holding a drawn sword, and the same of the left 
figure, a hammer with a long handle ; they have their own ‘prabhas’ 
carved behind their back and their attitude is distinctly reminiscent of the 
pose of Jalini, Upakesini, Candraprabha and Suryaprabha, the four minia- 
ture replicas and attendants of the Arapacana form of Manjusri, whose 
textual descriptions and corresponding mediaeval icons are known ; the 
attributes in the ten right hands of the god are ; (1) a broken globular 
object ( probably the lotus bud ), (2) lotus mark on the palm ( the hand 
being in the Varada’ ), (3) rosary, (4) elephant-goad, (5) assurance pose, 
(6) hammer, (7) longish thunder bolt, like double-edged trident, (8) drawn 
sword, (9) arrow and (10) mace, and in his left ones are the following : 
(1) a conch-shell, (2) a water-vessel, (3) a noose, (4) ‘tarjjani’ ( the threaten- 
ing pose ), (5) wheel, (6) circular shield, (7-10) indistinct or broken ; the 
main ‘prabhavali’ decorated with lotus petal design and a flat scroll 
one on its outer rim is broken at the top and it is not certain whether 
there were any figures like that of the Dhyani- Buddha above. Here 
also we find an interesting amalgam of Buddhistic and Brahmanical 
features, the two gods which contributed to the composition being Visnu 
and ManjukI, belonging to the two rival creeds. One striking difference 
exists between this relief and the other four, six and twelye-armed 
composite icons just described, in respect of the manner of its holding the 
multifarious attributes in its hands, — these are not placed on lotuses 
as in the case of the others. I know of no texts which could fully 
explain the above group of images ; but a few couplets contained in the 
late compilation ‘Rupama^dana’ may be mentioned in this connection. 
The twelve-armed Ananta is described as of the form of Ananta ( i. e., 
the ^sanaga — that explains the seven hoods in the twelve and six-armed 
images ), endowed with unlimited divine power ( ‘anantakktisamvitah’ ), 
having a Garuda for his vehicle and endowed with four faces, holding 
mace, sword, wheel, thunderbolt, elephant goad and ‘vara’ in his right 
hands, and conch-shell, shield, bow, lotus, staff and noose in his left hands. 
The four-faced twenty-armed Visvarupa, on the other hand, will have a 
flag,.a ploughshare, a conch shell, a thunderbolt, an elephant-goad, an 
arrow, a wheel, a citron and a boon, in the right hands, while the left 
ones will carry a flag, a staff, a noose, a mace» a sword, a lotus, a ‘srngr 
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( this should undoubtedly be ‘^rnga*, i, e., the bow of Visnu, — an arrow 
is in one of the right hands ), a pestle and a rosary ; the remaining two 
right and left hands should be in the ‘yogamudra’ pose and the god 
should be depicted seated on Garuda ; his four faces ( as in the case of 
Vaikunthanatha ) should be shown as being that of a man, a man-lion, 
a woman and a board But as will be seen after a comparison with the 
above texts and the images, the incidence of the number of hands — 
twelve and twenty in some of the reliefs, several of the attributes 
in them and a few other minor features can only be explained with 
the help of the former ; some major characteristics like the nature of 
the attendants are left unexplained and none of the above reliefs are 
four-faced. Again, the four and six-armed images in the group have 
no corresponding texts to explain them. These and similar other images, 
however, show definite and conscious efiforts on the part of their makers 
and worshippers to rise above the well-defined limits of sectarianism 
and incorporate elements belonging to rival creeds. 

In connection with the four-faced standing images of Visnu, it 
must be observed that these are not at all unknown in northern India. 
In the extreme north, in Kashmir, it seems to have been the common 
mode of representing the god in the early mediaeval period as is evidenced 
by the extant Avantipur specimens. But these are usually four-armed ; 
eight-armed similar images are also known in Kashmir, and these hail 
from temples earlier in point of date than the Avantipur ones. “The 
statues on the western walls of the ante-chamber in the Martanda temple 
ascribable to the great Kashmerian king Lalitaditya of the Karkota 
dynasty, who ruled in the 7th century A. D., are those of Visnu ; each 
one is three-faced like the Visnu image in the Avantisvamin ternple, 
the left being that of a boar and the right, that of a lion ; both are 
eight-armed, their lower hands being placed on the heads of ‘chauri’- 
bearers, as in the other images of Visnu found in the valley ; they both 


1. ‘Rupamap^ana’. Calcntta Sanskrit Series, No. Xll, p. 19. The verses here, as well as those 
quoted by Gopinath Eao from the same test are almost identical, the difierenoe being slight and 
immaterial. 



wear *vana-mala’, the bust of the earth-goddess is discernible between 
the feet of one such figure on the north wall ; most of the hands are 
broken, so the emblems in them can not be identified”. The above 
description is based on D. R. Shahni’s account of the sculptures in 
‘A. S. I. A. R.’. 1915-16, pp. 62-3 ; the images are really four-faced, 
the fourth one at the back could not be shown as they were relievo- 
representations. Those figures which are in the round never fail to show 
the fourth head at the back. The fragmentary sculpture No. Aa 21 
in the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar, has the front and side faces 
as in the above reliefs, the back face being that of a demon ; its mutilated 
condition does not enable us to be sure about the attributes in all the 
four hands, but the front right undoubtedly holds a lotus.^ The beautiful 
sculpture, fully in the round, illustrated by R. C. Kak in page 50 and 
described by him in pages 49-51 of his ‘Handbook’, however, supplies us 
with all the necessary details that must have been present in the other 
sculpture when it was whole. The peaked tiara, the beautiful ornaments, 
the long garland described by Kak as ‘mandaramala’, the ‘urna’ on the 
forehead, the ‘kivatsa’ mark on the breast are all tastefully displayed ; 
a lotus and a conch-shell are in the two front hands of the god, his 
two back hands resting on the Ayudhapurusas, the Gadadevi on the left 
and Cakrapurusa on the right ; a half-raised female figure shown between 
his legs represents Prthivi, thus, being strongly reminiscent of Buddha’s 
‘mahabhiniskramana’ scene in Gandhara. The central figure is not 
standing erect but is slightly ‘dvibhanga’, whereas, the attendant divinities 
are more bent in their poses ; the latter are not mere chaurie-bearers 
as D. R. Shahni and R. C. Kak describe them but are really personified 
representations of attributes, though they are holding yak-tails with long 
handles in their right hands. An image of this type originally hailing 
from Mathura and now in the collection of the local museum ( 2525 ) 
shows the lion face on the right and boar one on the left ; in artistic 
decoration it resembles the fragmentary sculpture of the four-armed Visnu 


1. n. C. Eak, ‘Handbook oi tbe Arohaeologioal and Numiamatic Sections of the Sri Pratap Sfngb 
HU&evni, Srinagar, p. i9, fig. 4a 31. 
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noticed above. Coomaraswamy published the bust of one such Visnu 
which he procured from Mathura for the Boston Museum and thus 
remarked about it : ‘The figure exhibits the broad shoulders and slender 
“lion” waist of the Indian ideal type, with the firmness and fulness of 
flesh and massive modelling characteristic of the Gupta period ; it is an 
important document equally of art and iconography’.^ These sculptures 
are usually shown as three-faced on account of their relievo-character. 
When they are fully in the round, like many such Kashmerian images, 
the fourth face, that of a demon very often appears at the back. B. C. 
Bhattacharya discovered a specimen of the four-faced images of the standing 
Visnu at Benares. It is very much mutilated ; the four faces are, however, 
quite in tact, all its hands and the portion below the waist being broken. 
The front face is human, placid in aspect, while the right and left faces 
are that of Narasimhi and Varaha, the back face being horrid-looking 
with round protruding eyes, lolling tongue, ‘jatas’ over the head, etc.^ 
Bhattacharya has rightly drawn our attention to the iconographic text 
as compiled by Hemadri from ‘Visnudharmottara’, which would partially 
explain this type of image ; it says that “Visnu, the god of the gods, should 
be shown on Garuda ; he should have four faces and eight hands ; the 
eastern face will be placid in form, the southern one that of Narasimha 
and the western ( i. e., the back face ) should be ‘Kapila’ and the other 
face i. e., the northern or left one should be of Varaha’. It should be 
noted that a text similar to the above must have been followed in 
the carving of the Kashmerian iour-faced images of Visnu, as it is 
expressly mentioned by Kak that the back face is demoniacal in character.^ 


1. ‘BnUetin of the Boston Museum cf Fine Arts’. Dec., 1919, No. 104, pp. 60-2, 'Gupta torso of Vijpu*. 

2. B. C. Bhattacharya, ‘Indian Images’, Part I, p. 8, Plate IV. The above image is now in the 
collection of N. M. Ray Chaudhury of Rnngpur ; V. R. 8. Monograph. Na 4. pp. 80-31, and plate. 

3. The Wijfludhannottara’. HI. 44, 9-13 reads ; ‘Devadevaiptatha Vij^uvi karayedgarn^asthitim II 

‘Xaustnbhodhhasitorajka^ sarvabharanadharipam I Sajalambudaracohayaip pitadivyambaraqi tatha II 

Mnkha^a karyascatvaro tahavo dvigupastatha I Sanmyaip tu vadanaqt purvam narasiipha^ tu 
dak^i^am ll Kapilam pa^imam vaktram tatha varahamnttaram’ I The above is taken from the 
Venkatesvara Press edition. Gopinath Rao puts the same with slight alteration : ‘saumyaip tu’ is 
changed into 'saumyendn’ and ’kapila’ into ‘kapila’. As regards the objects to be placed in the hands 
of such an image, the same Turapa’ ( Venkatesvara press ) tells us : 'Tasya- dakjipahastesn bapakjamusala- 
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The Martanda temple specimens are eight-armed, but the objects in the 
hands are indistinguishable ; the Avantipur images are four-armed and 
the Benares specimen also seems to have been so. 

The seated ( ‘asana’ ) varieties of Visnu images are not so numerous 
in the north of India as the standing ones just described. The Asanamurtis 
of Visnu, again, can be subdivided into several varieties, according as 
they are depicted seated on the coils of Adisesa in the ‘lalitasana’ pose, or 
on the shoulders of Garuda in diflferent ways, sometimes singly or at other 
times along with his consort Laksmi, or again in some yogic ‘asana’ such 
as ‘padmasana’ on a double-petalled lotus. The earliest seated image 
belonging to the north of India, so far known to me, is the relief shown 
on the central part of the principal architrave in the main sanctum of the 
Deogarh temple, belonging to the Gupta period ; it has been briefly 
referred to above. The right one of the two attendant goddesses, seated 
below is shampooing the leg of the deity dangling down the coils of the 
snake ; there is another attendant figure just behind her ; the objects in 
the hands of the god are not quite clear; he wears a square ’kirita’ and the 
seven hoods of the snake are spread canopy-wise over his head ; the host 
of the garland-bearing Vidyadharas, singly or in couples are shown 
above flying towards him in a row from either side. The whole composi- 
tion is very graceful and shows the characteristic vigour of the Gupta 
art.* This form of Visnu seems to have been the prototype of the variety 


dayah (I Carma oitam dhanusoandtaoapesu VanamalinaV ! there is some mistake here. The 
‘Caturvargaointamani’ ( Bibliotheca ladica Edition ), Vratakhap^, Part I, pp. 110-1, quoting from 
‘Vignudharmottara’, puts the above two lines thus ; ‘Tasya daksipahaste§u balarkamusalabhaya^ I 
Carmasiravaravindu vame oa Vanamalinah’ ; both these versions require ocrreotion ; the first is more 
corrupt of the two. If in the second version, ‘banarka' ( Kao puts it as ‘bapari’ and adds that the ‘Vaoaspatya’ 
explains ‘ari’ as ‘oakram’ ) is read in place of ‘baliirka’, then the right hands are made to hold an arrow, 
a solar wheel, a pestle, the fourth being in the ‘abhaya’ pose ; the left ones, on the other hand, show a 
shield ( ‘carma’ ), a ploughshare ( ‘sira’ ), a conch-shell ( ‘indu’ ) and the ‘varadamudra’. This is certainly 
a much better reading than the one given in the Venkatesvara press edition of the ‘Vijpudharmoltara’. 
Most of these attributes are found in the twelve or twenty-armed images noticed above, but I know of 
no such four-faced image where the hands are well-preserved and which carry the above attributes. The 
Boston Museum specimen described by Coomaraswamy in the Sculpture Catalogue is also fragmentary. 
I do not see why Bhattaoharya would, call this type of Vijpu image 'Sadharapa-Vigpn' ; neither 
Hemadri nor the source from which he quotes names it so. 

1. Cunningham, ‘A. S. B.’, Yol. If, Ph 
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of Vaisnava images described as Adimurti in the ‘Vaikhanasagama* text. 
It enjoins that the god should be shown seated on the coils of Ananta 
( Adiksa ), his right leg extended and the left one drawn up, right hand 
resting on the coil of the serpent ( in the Gupta relief, the right hand is 
raised upwards ), while the left spread over the left knee, the back hands 
carrying a conch shell and a wheel, his head shaded by five or seven hoods 

of the snake ; Bhrgu and Markandeya kneeling on one knee should be 

shown on his right and left sides, where also Brahma and Siva should be 
placed ( these male attendants generally appear in South Indian Visnu 
reliefs, which are of yogic variety according to the same text ).^ One of 
the earliest of the Garudasana Visnu images is the very unique sculpture 
in greyish black stone, about 6' 4" in height, which was found near 
Laksmanakati, Dist. Backerganj, Bengal. It is one of the most interesting 
types of Asanamurti of Visnu, no other such specimen having ever been 
discovered anywhere in India, and is remarkable from the point of view 
of its artistic excellence and its iconographic importance. Visnu is lightly 
seated in the ‘lalitasana’ pose on the outstretched wings of a three-headed 
Garuda who is shown as about to soar upwards ; the back right and back 
left hands hold two lotus flowers by their stalks, on the pericarps of which 
are depicted miniature seated figures of Kamala ( Gaja Laksmi ), and 
Sarasvati playing on an antique shaped harp, respectively ; the right and 
left front hands of the deity hold a ‘cakra’ ( with the Cakrapurusa inside 
it ) and the miniature figure of the Gadadevi ; on a squarish ‘kirltamakuta’ 
is shown a four-armed deity seated with its front hands in the ‘dhyana’ or 
‘yoga mudra’ and the back hands carrying some indistinct objects, possibly 
two of the attributes of Visnu ( it may then stand for Yogasana Visnu ) ; 
on the top and bottom sections of the stele appear the flying Vidyadharas 
and the donor couple respectively ; the central figure is tastefully 
decorated with ‘vanamala’ and other usual ornaments. The severe 
simplicity of the whole composition, the squarish makuta, the plainness of 
the ‘prabhavali’ all enable one to date it some time in the &th-9th century 
A. D., which will certainly not be too early.^ But what is to be studied 


1. T. A. G. Rao, ‘op. cit.’, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 261-2, PI. LXXVin, Part 11, App. C., p. 61. 

2. N. K. Bhattasali, ‘Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum* 
pp. 86*7, Pli XXX II. 
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with care in this specimen of religious art is its unique iconographic 
shape which can not be explained with the help of any known text. 
It is an uncommon thing in Visnu images to place Sri and Pusti in the 
back hands of the central figure ; again, the manner of its holding them 
reminds us of the four-, six-, and twelve-armed standing images of 
Visnu noted above,^ The Dhyani-Buddha like miniature figure on its 
crown is also strongly reminiscent of the same in the Kalandarpur, Surohor 
and other reliefs ; but here the figure is four-armed and thus may be 
explained as the original ‘prakrti’ of Narayana- Visnu as mentioned in the 
Narayaniya section of the ‘Mahabharata’.^ The massive stone image of 
Visnu seated astride on the shoulders of Garuda, originally hailing from 
Bihar and now housed in the Gupta gallery of the Indian Museum is a 
very striking example of another variety of the Garudasana images. The 
pose is natural, and the whole composition can be dated in the early 
mediaeval period. The 12th century A. D. image of Visnu seated in the 
‘lalitasana’ on the back of Garuda as in the Laksmanakati sculpture, found 
at Deora in the district of Bogra, Bengal, and now in the Rajshahi 
Museum, shows the same abnormal pose ( this was adopted in some 
Indonesian reliefs as is evidenced by the Candi Belahan sculpture depicting 
the same motif, which is supposed to portray the figure of the Javanese 
King Erlaafiga ) ; in this refief, however, Visnu and his mount though 
carved out of the same slab of stone appear as two separate images 
combined Many^ sculptures’ of the early and late mediaeval periods 
have been found in Northern India, which portray both these types of 
Garudasana images. There are other reliefs where Visnu is shown seated 
in the abnormal . pose on the back of his mount _with his consort Laksmi 
seated on his left thigh. The Laksmi-Narayana relief at Basta near Dacca 
is a late specimen of such a variety, where one leg of each of the couple 
is made to rest on the back hands of Garuda, the front hands of the latter 


1. B. D. Eanerjee remarked about this manner of placing the attributes, that ‘this peculiar arrange, 
ment seems to have been common in the northern part of Ba^a ( cp. oit., p. 96 ). The Iiaksmanakati, 
Surohor, Kalandarpur and other images prove that this mode was also knoym in eastern and northern Bengal 
i. e. , Vanga and Varendra. 

2. Banerjea, ‘D. H, I’, p. 87. 

8, B. D. Banerjee, op. oit., p. ISS, PI, (b). 
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being shown in the ‘anjali’ pose.^ In other varieties of the same motif, 
Laksmi and Visnu are shown seated on a ‘visvapadma’, and the Eshnail 
sculpture depicting the above type, in the collection of the Rajshahi 
Museum, is interesting. These groups of seated Laksmi-Narayana images, 
however, bear a strong resemblance to the Uma-Mahesvara sculptures, 
numbers of which have been found in northern and eastern India, and 
seem to have been based on the latter. 

^ It will be liseful here to refer to two beautifully carved seated 
images of Visnu in -the collection of Mathura Museum ; these are of 
unique interest from the iconographic as well as artistic point of view. 
The sculpture No. D. 37 of buff coloured sandstone, shows the 
god seated in ‘vaddhapadmasana’ with his front hands in the ‘yogamudra’, 
his back right and left hands carrying ‘gada’ and ‘cakra’ respectively ;■ there 
is a square ‘kirita’ on his head, and the other usual ornaments, the 
‘vanamala’ and the sacred thread are accurately displayed ; just beneath the 
drooping petals of the lotus On which the god is seated and on the front 
face of the ‘pancaratha’ pedestal is shown a female figure sitting in the 
same pose as the central deity ( she is probably to be identified as the earth 
goddess ), flanked on either side by a Naga couple and a female figure 
kneeling with their hands in the ‘anjali’ pose ; on the second parallel 
layer of the pedestal are shown one on either side two male figures stand- 
ing in graceful pose who are the Cakra and Sankha purusas, as they hold 
a wheel and a conch-shell respectively in their hands ; on the last parallel 
layer of the ‘pithika’, are shown a female figure holding a lotus ( evidently 
Gadadevi, for the knob of ‘Gada’ above her head is distinctly recognisable 
in the relief ) on the proper right and a male figure holding a cobra on the 
proper left ( the last is none other than Garuda who is known as 
‘Phaniphanabhrt ) ; on the middle part of the backslab is shown the Gaja- 
vyala, one on either side, and over them are the river-goddesses ; on the 
top section of the relief are displayed three miniature shrines, one on the 
centre just above the head ox the central figure and two others, one on 
each side of it ; these contain the seated figures of Brahma, Visnu and Siva 


1. N. K, Bhattasali, ‘op. cit.’, p. 88, PI. XXXIV. 
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Visnu occupying the central shrine, Brahma and Siva, the proper right 
and proper left ones respectively. Each of these figures is four-armed and 
holds his usual attributes ; on both sides of the central chapel there are 
flying Vidyadhara couples carrying garlands and flowers in their hands.^ 
The whole composition, very full in details, is exceedingly well-carved 
and the careful and methodical grouping of the accessories in relation to 
the central deity is praiseworthy. This belongs to the early mediaeval 
period and is an excellent specimen of the handiwork of the Mathuran 
artists. Another Yogasanamurti in the collection of the same Museum 
( Registered number, 379 ) and of the same period, though not containing 
so many details and somewhat inferior in artistic merit to the other, is 
iconographically interesting. The ‘Vanamala* is shown in a peculiar way, 
gracefully carved round the upper arms and disappearing behind the back, 
it is spread below the legs on the lotus-seat ; there are lotus marks on the 
hand and feet of the god as in the other figure, and the sitting pose, various 
ornaments, the attributes in the back hands and the ‘yogamudra’ in the 
front ones are exactly similar to the above image ; on the top proper 
right and left corners of the square stele are shown Brahma and Siva 
seated, but not inside shrines ; no other figures are carved on it ; below 
the drooping petals of the lotus on which the god is seated is a conch-shell, 
placed sideways in place of the earth-goddess ; the couple of female figures 
in the lower left corner of the pedestal, the first of which holds a lotus with 
a long stalk can not be the donors, for their hands are not in the ‘anjali’ 
pose — they might represent the two consorts of Visnu. Garuda with his 
raised right hand supports the right corner of the lotus seat ; the pedestal 
is plain without any facets. These two sculptures show that the Yogasana 
images of Visnu were not unknown in the north. A very interesting 
sculpture, in the collection of the Khajuraho Museum ought to be taken 
note of in this connection. Kramrisch was the first to notice it, and her 
description of the figure is as follows : “Visnu is shown with the fore-finger 
of his main left hand raised to the height of the lips, a gesture not recorded 


1. J. PH. Vogel, ‘Mathura Museum Catalogue’, pp. 102-03. Vogel described it as “the four^nned 
Vijnu apparently in the Buddha ‘avatara’” ; but now we can justifiably name the figure as Yogasana 
Vi^iju wearing profuse ornaments. 
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in any of the varieties of the Visnu image, nor am I aware of any literary 
reference to the hand raised as if indicating silence, as if Visnu were 
shown as ‘maunavratin’. There are the usual accompanying figures, 
relatively large figures of donors with ‘anjali mudra to either side of the 
pedestal, and Garuda in its centre. The lotus scroll consists in Candella 
ornamentation mainly of stalks in full relief ( contrast the version in 
Pala-Sena sculpture ), either smooth, or knotty in more detailed examples’? 
If the Khajuraho relief is studied along with the two Mathura Museum 
sculptures noticed above by me, one can not but be struck with the great 
similarity between them as regards the facial expression, the ornaments 
and the general pose of the body, and it appears that all three were the 
handiwork of the same school of sculptors. The pose of the front left 
hand of the last is unusual, reminding one of that of the right hand of 
the bronze statuette discovered by Marshall at Sirkap and identified by 
him as the child-god Harpocratcs ( ‘A Guide to Taxila’, 2nd edition, p. 79, 
pi, XV ). T. A. G. Rao reproduces only one sculpture, viz. that from 
Bagali in the Bellary district of the Madras Presidency" in illustration of 
Yogasana Visnu and a glance at his plate ( XXIV, Vol. I, Part I ) shows 
the difference in style and execution. Like in the second Mathura relief, 
the accessory figures are not many, but the features present in the north 
Indian relief are not to be found here ; an additional feature found 
in the Bagali sculpture is the figures of the ten incarnations, most of them 
seated in the Yogasana pose in imitation of the central figure. Rao 
explains this abnormal way of showing the ‘avataras’ by observing that it 
is conventional to show the surrounding figures in the same pose, in which 
the central one is shown ; but this convention, if there was any, is 
seldom observed in both the north and south Indian reliefs.- This type of 
the seated image of Visnu, however, is extremely rare in eastern India and 
I can only refer to one or two specimens hailing from Bengal. A black 
basalt pedestal of an image found by S. K. Saraswati at Itahar, Dinajpur, 


1. J. I. S. 0. A., Vol. I, pp. 99-100 and 103 and PI. XXX. 

2. Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, PP- 103 04 ; his reference to Dattatreya figure from Badaml 
reproduced by him in Plate LXXIII is not happy, for of the ten avataras’ there, the three Eama ones 

( Jamadagnya, Eaghava and Balarama ) are shown standing and Kalkin is as usual on horse hack. ’ ^ 
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contains the lower portion of a seated divinity identifiable as Yogasana 
Visnu from its front hands being shown in the yogamudra and the 
presence of Garuda below on the pedestal.^ A fine large bracket capital 
of wood found at Sonarang, Dacca, contains a representation of the same 
variety of Visnu image ; it is a very good specimen of the wood carver’s 
art and can be dated in circa 11th century A. D.^ On one of the terra- 
cotta plaques of the main shrine at Paharpur we find another figure of 
Visnu seated ; but the deity is in ‘sukhasana’ and not ‘yogasana’ as 
K. N. Dikshit suggests.^ 

If the Asanamurtis of Visnu are rare in comparison with the Stha- 
naka images of the god, the ^ayanaraurtis are rarer still in the north and 
east of India. It has already been pointed out how the latter is one of the 
types of Visnu images most frequently enshrined as Ranganatha in the 
main sanctum of the Vaisnava temples of the South and how it portrays 
the Narayana element in the composite Vaisnavism, the latter itself being 
based on the Vedic ideology regarding creation. In the epic and Puranic 
period, the mythology is no doubt much more developed, but the principal 
idea is the same. The type which illustrates this elaborate myth, visualises 
the state of ‘pralaya’ ( dissolution ) in which the nucleus of creation lies 
latent in the One alone, from whom, again, creation takes place ; we are 
also told in the Puranas that the earth ( medini ) was made out of the fat 
( ‘meda’ ) of the demons Madhu and Kaitabha who were slain by Visnu- 
Narayana. The earliest north-Indian stone relief depicting the same 
concept, so far known to me, is the Deogarh one already mentioned. But, 
a still earlier terracotta plaque, originally decorating the Bhitargaon 
( Cawnpore, U. P. ) temple of the 5th century A. D., and now an exhibit 


1. J. R. A. 8. B., Letters, 1936, pp 10-11, PI. 1, fig. 1. This 12th century A. D. ornate pedestal 

is iconographioally interesting as it bears not only the figure of Garuija but also an elephant and a fat, 

squat figure ; N^a and NaginI ( Adiseja and his consort ) support with their raised hands the lower set of 

petals of the ‘mahambuja’, reminding us of the Naga pair raising the lotus of Buddha in the represantation 
of the Great Bliracle of Sravastl. 

2. R. D. Banerjee, op. cit., pp. 109, 124, PI. XLY (a). 

3. K. N. Dikshit. M. A. S. I.’, No. 65, p. 59, PI. XLn(d)5. Dikshit refers to another seated Vijpu 

Carved on the hillside at Gauhati, Assam, but his remarks about the uniqueness of the seated Vi§nu type 
at Paharpur require modification. 
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in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, summarily depicts the same motif. 
The god is shown resting on the coils of Adisesa, whose hoods are spread 
over his head, in an half-raised attitude ; a lotus stalk issues out of his 
navel ( Padmanabha ) on whose blossom is seated Brahma ( Padmayoni ); 
one leg of the god is drawn up on which one of his hands rests and the 
other leg is shown stretched forward ; near the legs are shown the two 
figures of the demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, in a militant attitude ( elabo- 
rate mythology in the epic and Puranic literature shows their connection 
with Narayana ). The Deogarh stone relief gives a much more elaborate 
version of the motif; the. whole rectangular relief is divided into two 
unequal sections, the upper larger one contains the figure of the deity 
recumbent on the coils of the snake ; the hoods of the latter shelter his 
head, which, slightly raised, rests on his front left hand ; the other hands 
without any attributes are at ease ; the ‘vanamala’ and other usual ornaments 
decorate his body ; Laksmi is shampooing his right leg which is slightly 
bent ( I have shown that this feature is present also in the seated figure 
of Visnu in the central part of the lintel of the same shrine ) ; one male 
and the other female standing side by side near the god’s leg may stand 
for the Ayudhapurusas ( the female figure holding a club with a knob may 
stand for GadadevI, the identity of the male one being not certain ; Rao 
thinks that it may represent Dhanus, but the suggestion is not beyond 
doubt ) ; on the top centre of this section is the three-headed but two- 
armed Brahma seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from a 'jar-like 
object shown near the right hand of the god ( the lotus does not issue from 
the navel, as Rao describes and as is quite clear in the Bhitargaon terracotta 
plaque ) ; on the proper right of Brahma are shown Indra on his elephant 
and Karttikeya on his peacock, and on his proper left Siva and Parvati on the 
bull, and a sword and shield bearing Vidyadhara { the mounts of the respec- 
tive deities, and the Vidyadhara are all shown as flying through the air ). 
On the lower section of the panel is a row of six figures— the one in the 
extreme right corner is female, the others being male ; the two male 
figures in the extreme left corner carrying clubs and shown in fighting 
mood probably represent the two demons and the figure next to them in a 
vigorous pose drawing a sword from its scabbard may depict one of the 
Ayudhapurusas, the two male and one female figure also probably represent 
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them ( in that case, the last may be Gadadevi ) ; it is to be noted that 
in the hands of the main figure, no weapons or attributes are placed, and 
these may well be personified here in actual combat with the demons. 
The whole composition is exceedingly well carved and does credit to the 
anonymous Gupta artist who could so beautifully illustrate in plastic 
form the concept centering round Sesasayi Narayana-Visnu. Smith very 
ingeniously compares the general pose of the central figure with that 
of the Greek Endymion, a copy of which enriches the collection of the 
Stockholm Museum, and utilises the resemblance as one of the proofs 
substantiating his theory about the indebtedness of the Gupta artists to 
the Graeco-Roman art. But in this case, the similarity might be a case 
of coincidence, and in any case it has been shown by me that the whole 
concept underlying the motif is based on old Indian ideology/ A 
parallelism, in this way, may more appositely be seen between this and 
the representation of the Mahaparinirvana scene in Gandharan and later 
art; but here also the partial similarity of the two compositions is 
superficial, and no far-reaching conclusions can be drawn on its basis. 
T. A. G. Rao refers to another relief depicting the same theme, which 
belongs to Rajputana. The composition partially resembles the above but 
contains many more figures which have been identified by Rao as being 
those of Sanaka, Sanatkumara, the Saptarsis and the five Ayudhapurusas ; 
below the cot on which Visnu is lying on Adisesa are seen a number of 
figures engaged in fighting. This scene depicts perhaps the fight between 
the ‘devas’ and the ‘asuras’.^ 

A brief resume of the dififerent modes of iconographic presentation 
of the principal Visnu types in the north and south of India will not be 
out of the place here. We have seen’that the ‘Vaikhanasagama’ classification 
seems to have been followed to a certain extent in carving Visnu images 


\ 

1. T. A, G. Rao does not agree with Smith in placing it in the first half of the Bth century A. D,, 
and dates it about two centuries later ; but Smith is undoubtedly correct. For Smith’s comparison of this 
relief with Endymion, of. O. Z. 1914, p. 25 and figs. 17 and 18. 

2. T, A. G. Rao, op. oit., Vol. I; pp. 114-15, PI. XXXIV. For a fragmentary relief oortaining the 
same subje t in the collection of N. M. Bay Chaudhury, Zemindar of Tepa, at his house at Bungpur, 
see V. R. S. llcnograph, No. 4, July, 1930, P. 311, Tepa Collection, Bungpur, fig. 4. 

25 
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in the south, the extant specimens, however, chiefly belonging to the 
‘yoga’ and ’bhoga’ varieties ; in the north, as regards the Sthanakamurtis 
of Visnu, there is not enough evidence to show whether this distinction 
was ever adopted — the probable Abhicarikasthanakamurti from Burdwan, 
Bengal, being a solitary exception ; the standing images almost invariably 
belong to the ‘bhoga’ variety. The four-faced standing images of Visnu 
seem to have been very popular in the extreme north of India, though 
such types were not unknown in central and eastern India. Four and 
possibly eight-armed such images go back to the Kushana period and such 
sculptures have been discovered at Mathura. From the Gupta period 
onwards, a regular development in the iconography of such images of 
Visnu can be observed. As regards the seated images, a few reliefs 
from northern, central and eastern India, seem to prove that different 
varieties of them, though not as numerous as the standing ones, were 
known in these regions — a group of them being describable with some 
justification as the Yogasana form of the the god. ‘Sayana’ images are, 
however, uncommon. But whatever may be the form of the images, there 
can not be the least doubt that they try to symbolise one or other aspect of 
the composite god, thus emphasising the various traits underlying it ; the 
wheel and lotus mark in the hands and the Garuda mount as unmistakably 
point to the solar basis of the cult-picture, as the recumbent form on the 
coils of the Naga in the midst of the primeval waters illustrates its 
Narayana form. In the next chapter we shall see how in the Vyuha 
images of the god, the Vasudeva element was emphasised. 
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VYUHAS AND VIBHAVAS OF 
VISNU 

A general idea about the principal types of Vasudeva-Visnu images 
has been given by me in the preceding chapter ; to speak in terms of 
Pancaratra theology these illustrate the ‘Para’ or the highest aspect of the 
god. A distinction was made by Gopinath Rao between Para-Vasudeva and 
Visnu images ; but in the principal image of the fully-developed cult 
wherein all the three elements, Vasudeva, Visnu and Narayana, have 
been merged, it would be futile to distinguish between Visnu and Vasudeva 
forms, for the simple reason that they have become one for all practical 
purposes. If we differentiate between the two, then for consistency’s 
sake we shall have to separate the Sesasayana images from the others and 
describe them exclusively as Narayana. The texts themselves are not 
quite explicit in this matter, but they indirectly support my hypothesis. 
I have already drawn attention to the ‘Matsya Purana’ passage in the 
last chapter, which alternately uses the terms Visnu and Vasudeva to refer 
to the descriptions of the same type of images. The ‘Visnudharmottara’ 
( Book III ), gives an elaborate description of Vasudeva icons in verses 2-14 
of chapter 85 ( Venkatesvara Press ) ; in verses 16-20, an explanation is 
given of the real nature of the attributes in the hands of the god ; verses 
21 to 26 describe the images of Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha ; 
then in 29-37 are incorporated the names and real nature of the eight 
attendants of the four above-mentioned deities ; lastly the eight 
devaganas ( viz. ‘anima’, ‘laghima’, ‘mahima’, ‘prapti’, ‘prakamya’, ‘isitva*, 
‘vasitva’, and ‘kamavasayita’, — the eight yogic ‘siddhis’, the attainment of 
which is the desire of every yogin ) are associated in batches of two with 
each of the four gods in verses 39-41. Then Markandeya tells Vajra that 
‘what has been narrated to him is the Caturmurti of the lord ; but if the 
four are combined into one, the composite image should be called Vaikun- 
tha, and it should be four-faced— by making the god four-faced the one 
god ^comes four-formed ; the eastern ( i e., central because the deity 
faces east ) face, the most important of the four, should be placid in 
aspect ; the right face of the lustre ( form ) of a lion should typify 
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knowledge ; the western face should be terrific which is called ( ti’pifies ) 
prosperity ; another form of the four-faced ( image of the lord ) is to be 
made as I have expounded’.* The above passage is very interesting ; in the 
last chapter I have discussed another description of the four-faced image 
of Visnu as given in the same Purana ( Bk. Ill, ch. 44, verses 9-13 ). 
Through some mistake or inadvertence, the Varaha face is not explicitly 
mentioned here and the back face is named ‘raudra’ in place of ‘kapila’ 
( or ‘kapila’ ). But there can be very little doubt that both descriptions 
fit in the case of the same types of images, as regards the number of the 
faces ; in the case of the present text the god is named Vaikunthacaturmurti 
who is four-armed, while in the case of the other the deity is Visnu, one of 
the triad ( Trimurti — Brahma, Visnu and Siva ), but the number of his 
hands is given as eight. Again, in the same work ( Book III, ch. 47, verses 
2-17 ), while the Krsna form ( evidently Vasudeva form ) of the Lord is 
being described just after the description of the image of Brahma, the real 
nature of his four faces, eight hands, ‘vanamala’, Garuda and other accesso- 
ries is explained, and it is expressly mentioned that ‘the four faces of the 
God of gods are to be known ( to typify ) ‘bala’, ‘jnana’, ‘aisvarya’ and ‘sakti’ 
respectively associated with Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha ! Lastly, after a few other observations regarding the real 
significance of the attributes of the eight hands, each two of which are 
associated with each one of the four forms, the Puranakara says that 
‘with such a body, the God, the greatest in the universe, sustains the whole 
world’ ; the whole chapter is named as Visnurupanirmana. All these 
details fully prove that there can not be any justification in distinguishing 
between Para-Vasudeva and Visnu images as Gopinath Rao and following 
him several others have done, and it would be hardly correct to separate 
^ Krsnaism from Vaisnavism as has been done by K. N. Dikshit when he 
observes in connection with the Paharpur reliefs that ‘a large number of 


1 . ‘Vijnudliarmottara’, Bk. lU, ch. 35, verses 12.45: 'Etatte rupanitiaalja^ oatunnartermaverl- 
taml Ekamurtidhara^ karya Vaikunthetyabhisabditayi Caturmukhah sa kartavya^ pragukta vad ^ 

prabhuh I Caturmurtih sa bhavati kite mukhaoatustaye || Purvam satunyamukham k* 

amukhyatamam viduh 1 Kartavyam simhavaktiiibhafli juanavaktram tu daksi^am || Pa'soi 

laudiaip yattadaisvaryamucyatj t Caturvaktrasya kartavyaiji tupamanyattatberitam H’ vadanaqi 
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these reliefs pertains to the Krsna cult which apparently loses its force 
in the Pala period when the worship of Visnu was at its highest in Bengal’ 
( op. cit., p. 37 ). What is still more interesting in connection with the 
‘Visnudharmottara’ passages referred to above is that they collectively help 
one to explain the four-faced, four -armed ( sometimes eight-armed ) images 
of Visnu so frequently found in Kashmir, noticed by me in the previous 
chapter. A comparison of the text ( Bk. Ill, ch, 85, verses 2-14 and 42-45 ) 
with the four-armed images of this nature will show that most of the 
details of the latter can be explained with its aid, and it is not at all 
surprising that in Kashmir which was probably the original homeland of 
many of the authoritative Pahcaratra Samhitas, the Pancaratra element in 
the composite Visnu image shouldvpredominate. 

It will be quite apposite here to take note of one of the essential 
doctrinal tenets of the Pancaratra system in connection with the Vasudeva 
Caturmurti and Caturvaktra Visnu ; unless we know something about it, 
it will be-impossible for us to understand the true significance of the images 
of the great god Vasudeva Visnu conceived in his four primary aspects 
viz. Vasudeva, Sainkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha and his twenty 
other secondary ones — making up twenty-four forms in all ( Caturvim^ti- 
murttayah ). The philosophy of the Pancaratrins, like that of the 
various other religious systems, is inseparably bound up with the story of 
creation. The creation, according to them, takes place in gradual stages ; 
in the beginning Sri, the great Sakti of Visnu opens her eyes by his 
command ( ‘unmesa’ ) and flashes up in her dual aspect of ’kriya’ ( acting ) 
and ‘bhuti’ ( becoming ), i. e.. Force and Matter. Visnu, the transcendent 
Lord, himself inactive, indirectly acts through his consort in her two 
aspects and thus Visnu, Kriya Sakti ( really the Sudarsana portion of 
Laksmi ) and Bhuti Sakti are respectively the ‘causa eflficiens’ ( efficient 
cause ), ‘causa instrum entalis’ ( instrumental cause ) and ‘causa materialis’ 
( material cause ) of the world. Thus, in the Pancaratra system, the 
transcendent aspect of Visnu remains completely in the background, but 
still the motive force, while the one force ( Laksmi ) which as Bhuti 
appears as the universe, vitalises and governs it as Kriya. The first 
phase of the manifestation of Laksmi is called ‘suddhasrsti ( pure creation ) 
which consists of the creation of the six ideal ‘gunas’ ( ‘gu^onmesada^’ ). 

26 



These ‘gunas’, the attributes of the highest god, are ‘jnana’ ( knowledge ), 
‘aisvarya’ ( lordship ), ‘sakti’ ( potency ), ‘bala’ ( strength ), ‘virya’ ( virility ) 
and ‘tejas’ ( splendour ), and are themselves ‘aprakrta’ ( not belonging to 
Prakrti ), like the three ‘gunas’ — ‘sattva’, ‘rajas’ and ‘tamas’ they in their 
totality and by pairs are the material or instruments of Pure Creation. 
The first three of them connected with the Bhuti fall under one group 
called ‘visramabhumayah‘ ( stages of rest ), while the last three under the 
other, viz. ‘sramabhumayah’ ( stages of efiFort ), and the corresponding 
‘gunas’ of each group join to form a pair associated with one or other of 
some special divine manifestation. In their totality the ‘gunas’ make up 
the body of Vasudeva, the highest personal god ( ‘^adgunyavigraham 
devam ), as well as that of his consort Laksmi. When, however, they 
begin to pair — one of the first group pairing with another of the second — , 
begins that process of manifestation, which appears as a chain, as it were, 
consisting of several manifestations, — each one excepting the first originat- 
ing from an anterior one ; thus, the favourite image of the process has, 
with the Pancaratrins, become that of one flame proceeding from another 
flame ( any creation, up to the formation of the Brahmanda, is imagined as 
taking place in this way ). The first three or including Vasudeva, four, 
beings thus coming into existence are called the Vyuhas which term really 
denotes that the six ‘gunas’ are shoved asunder into three pairs ; and the 
Caturvyuhas ( cf. the Caturmurti of the ‘Visnudharmottara’ passage ) are 
Vasudeva ( in whom all the six ‘gunas’ are equally manifest ), Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, the last three being the elder brother, the son 
and grandson respectively of Vasudeva-Krsna according to the epic and 
puranic tradition. The pairs of ‘gunas’ that are connected with the three 
latter are ‘jnana’ and ‘bala’, ’aisvarya’ and ‘virya’, and ‘sakti’ and ‘tejas’ 
respectively ; it is however, expressly laid down in the texts that each 
Vyuha is Visnu himself with his six ‘gunas’ of which two only become 
manifest in each case. Thus appear the four original Vyuhas from each 
of which descend or emanate three sub-Vyuhas(‘Vyuhantara murtyantara’) 
iathis way (1) from Vasudeva : Kesava, Narayana and Madhava ; (2) 
from Sarnkarsana : Govinda, Visnu and Madhusudana ; (3) from Pradyumna : 
Trivikrama, Vamana and ^rldhara ; and (4) from Aniruddha : Hrsikesa, 
Padmanabha and Damodara. Another set of twelve Vidyesvaras ( this 
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term is used in the ‘Mahasanatkumara Samhita’, III, 6,34 ) emanate from 
the four principal Vyuhas in the following manner as given in the ‘Padma 
Tantra’ ( I, 2,26 ) : from the Vyuha Vasudeva springs another Vasudeva, 
from the latter Purusottama and from him Janardana ; similarly from 
Sarnkarsana, another Samkarsana, Adhoksaja and Upendra ; from 
Pradyumna, another Pradyumna, thence Nrsimha from whom Hari ; and 
lastly from Aniruddha a second Aniruddha, Acyuta and Krsna. These 
twelve Vidyesvaras are enumerated after the twelve sub-Vyuhas and are 
called together with the latter, “the twenty-four forms” ( caturvimsati 
murtayah ) of Visnu.^ 

The aforesaid account of the emanatory forms of the one god explains 
some of the terms used in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ passages about the four- 
faced Visnu images ; thus, the four faces are said to stand for four 
principal Vyuhas each typifying one or other among the four of the six 
ideal ‘gunas’, viz. ‘bala’, ‘jnana’, ‘aisvarya’ and ‘sakti’ ( ‘balarn jnanam tathai- 
svaryam saktisca Yadunandana | vijneyam devadevasya tasya vaktram 
catustayam 11 Vasudevaka bhagavarnstatha Samkarsanah prabhuh ] 
Pradyumnascaniruddhaka baladyah parikirtitah’ II ; Bk. Ill, Ch. 47, 
verses 9-10). It may also be observed that in the Pahearatra texts as well 
as in the ‘Visnudharmottara’, the alioca'.ion of the four faces is done in 
this manner : the front or the eastern face is that of Vasudeva, the right 
or the southern face ( lion ) that of Samkarsana, the left or the northern 
one ( boar ) that of Pradyumna, and the back or the western one 
( ‘Kapila’ or ‘raudra’ — the terrific ) that of Aniruddha. The lion and the 
boar faces are thus primarily associated with the Pancaratra Vyuhas and 
not with the Nrsimha and Varaha incarnations, though the ideology of 
the latter might have been to some extent responsible for this concept ; 
it is curious that Samkarsana, in whom ‘jnana’ is particularly manifest and 


1. The above particulars about tbe Vyuhas and the CaturvimsatimurtiB of Vijnu is summarised from 
the lucid account of tbe same based on authoritative Pancaratra Samhitas, as given in P. O. Schrader’s 
Tatroduotion to the Pancaratra and the Abirbudhnya Samhita’. pp. 29-42. T. A. G. Bao’s description of 
them appears in pp. 234-38 of the first volume of his work ; Schrader’s presentation is more 
comprehensive. 
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who according to the Great Epic was the expounder of the Satvata vidhi 
should be endowed with a lion face, and Pradyumna in whom ‘aisvarya’ 
is the predominant ‘guna’ should have a boar face.^ A clue to the 
terrific face on the back of the four-faced images, which is that of 
Aniruddha, can be found, if we take into account the descriptions and 
real nature of the respective attendants of the Caturvyuhas as given in the 
‘Visnudharmottara’ on the basis of the Pancaratra texts. The Purana 
lays down that Subhadra and Vasubhadra, carrying darts ( ‘prasa’ ) in 
their hands are the attendants of Vasudeva and partake of the nature 
of Indra and Agni ; that Asadha and Yajnatata with hammers in their 
hands, the two attendants of Samkarsana, are to be known as Yama and 
Virupaksa ; Jaya and Vijaya, with swords as their weapons, the attendants 
of Pradyumna, are Varuna and Vayu, while Amoda and Pramoda, carrying 
saktis and accompanying Aniruddha, partake of the nature of Dhanada 
( Kubera the lord of the Yaksas ) and Siva.^ The association of Dhanada 
and ^iva with Aniruddha who is also regarded according to a few Panca- 
ratra texts, as representing the Ahamkara ( the two others Samkarsana 
and Pradsmmna standing for Jiva and ManaS ), may explain the ‘raudra’ 
( terrific ) and the uncouth Yaksa-like appearance of the face. 

The above account of the evolution of the twenty-four forms of 
Visnu is intimately associated with certain types of Vaisnava icons which 
have been found in different parts of India. Among the one thousand 
names of this sectarian god, which are given in the Anusasanaparvan of 
the ‘Mahabharata’ ( the same number of names are also given to Rudra- 
Siva in the Great Epic, which is itself based on the ‘Satarudriya’ section of 
the Vajasaneyi recension of the white Yajurveda giving hundred names 


1. ‘Mahabharata’. Bhisma Barvan, ch. 66, verses 38-40 : '8a ega Basvato deva!^ sarvvaguhyamaya^ 
eivah I Vasudeva iti jneyo yanmajn prochaai Bharata II Brahmanai^ k^atriyairwaisyaih sudtaisca 
krtalak§anait I Sevyate ‘bhyarcoyate caiva nityayuktai^j svakarmmabhih || Dvaparasya yugasyante adau 
kaliyugasya oa | Satvata^i vidhimasthaya gitah Samkarsariena vai’ y 

3. ‘Viroudharmottara’, Book III, oh. 85, verses 29-37, It should be noted that most of these ace 
associated vrith the eight quarters, the nature of -whose guardians they partake of ; in another place of the 
same text ( Bk. Ill, oh. 47, verses 7-8 ), the eight hands of Vijnu are regarded as the four quarters and the 
four sub-quarters ( ‘Disasoatasro dharmajna tavatyo vidisastatha I BShabo’jtau vinirdigtastasya devasya 
^arngina^ ’ ) 
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oi Rudra ), twenty-four are specially selected and they are the same as the 
names of the Vyuhas, Sub-Vyuhas and the Vidyesvaras ( the last name 
is also associated with certain forms of Siva ) discussed above. It should 
again be emphasised here that there is really one God, and the varieties of 
names are regarded by the devotee as representing di£Ferent manifestations 
of the same deity ; thus, the principle of strict monotheism is never 
lost sight of by the expounders of the system. Now, Schrader, on the 
basis of the Srivaisnava work ‘Yatindramatadipika’ and the Chapter XXVI 
of the ‘Ahirbudhnya Samhita’, says that ‘they ( the twelve sub-vyuhas ) 
are usually represented, for the purppse of meditation : Ke^va as shining 
like gold and bearing four discuses, Narayana as dark ( like a lotus ) and 
bearing four conches, Madhava as shining like a gem ( sapphire ) and 
bearing four clubs, etc.’ ( op. cit., p. 41 ). But in actual representations 
of the twenty-four forms of Visnu, no such mode is met with ; the 
varieties are distinguished one from the other, on the basis of the placing 
of the four emblems or attributes, the ‘sankha’, ‘cakra’, ‘gada’ and ‘padma’ 
in the four hands of the same type of image. T. A. G. Rao observes, “All 
these twenty-four images are very ahke ; they are all standing figures, with 
no bends in the body, possessing four arms, and adorned with the ‘kirita’- 
crown and other usual ornaments ; each of them stands upon a ‘padmasana’. 
The difference between any two of these images has to be made out by the 
way in which the ‘sankha\ the ‘cakra’, the ‘gada’ and the ‘padma’ are 
found distributed among their four hands. It is worthy of note that the 
number of possible permutations of four things taken four at a time is 
exactly twenty-four ; and the order in which the permutations of these 
four articles, among the four hands is to be observed, is in passing, as in a 
circle, from the upper right hand to the left hand, thence to the lower left 
hand, and from there lastly to the lower right hand’’ ( op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 227-28 )• This extract shows that the chief criterion of differentiation 
among these images, as has been mentioned by Rao, is liable to misinter- 
pretation and thus to confusion in the matter of identif 3 nng individual 
specimens. Again, Rao speaks about these images as all standing figures ; 
but it will be presently shown that seated types of such images, though 
rare, are also to be found. He utilised only the ‘Rupamandana’ and the 
‘Padmapurana’ ( Patalakhanda ) passages for describing the individual 
27 
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varieties and suggested that the list given in the former is more correct, 
than the one given in the la,tter, for “on the basis of the ‘Padmapurana’, 
Kesava can not be distinguished from Purusottama”, and as many as eight 
among the twenty-four forms disagree with the corresponding forms in 
the ‘Rupamandana’ list Now, the compiler of the ‘Rupamandana’, after 
referring to each of these names and associating the four attributes with 
each in this manner, — ‘Kesavah kamalarn kamburn dhatte cakrarn gadamapi 
Narayanah kambupadmagadacakradharobhavet’ ( i. e., Kesava should 
hold a lotus, a conch-shell, a wheel and a mace in his hands ; Narayana 
should be carrying a conch-shell, a lotus flower, a mace and a wheel ) — , 
puts in the last couplet that ‘such images should be known ( as holding 
these emblems ) from their lower right hand upwards and the colour of 
each six of these ( twenty-four ) should be like that of Vasudeva and 
others’ ( i. e., the respective colours of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha, white, red, yellow, and black, should be so of each 
six of the twenty-four forms )d B. B. Bidyabinod compared the 
different passages dealing with the same topic as incorporated in the 
‘Agnipurana’, the ‘Padmapurana’ and the ‘Caturvargacintamani’ of Hemadri 
in bis ‘Varieties of the Visnu Image’ ( M, A, S. L No. 2 ), but he failed to 
take note of the fact that all these different varieties of Visnu images are 
primarily associated with the Pahcaratra doctrine of the Vyuhas. He, 
however, rightly drew our attention to the word ‘pradaksinam’ at the end 


1. ‘Rupamarifkiia’ passage as quoted by T. G. Eao, Yol. I, App. 0„ P. 64: ‘Btasiu murtayo 
jtieja daksinadiia]? kanilkraaiat I Vi!sudeviidivarnas»yu}}atja(^ete tadadayah’ II This reading is far more 
correct, than that given in the edition of ‘Rupamandana’ in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series, which reads : 
‘Eta^ suniurttayo jSeya dakjinadhahkarakramat | ( Vasudevadivarijah syuh sadiete tadadildayah’ ? ). 
Whenever I compared Eao’s extracts from this text with the same passages in its Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
edition, I found the former to he more trustworthy than the latter ; it is clear that the Calcutta editor never 
oared to compare his copy of the manuscript with the portions of the text already published by Gopinath Eao. 
This will be clear if one refers to the line dealing with Trivikrama. In the Calcutta edition, -it appears as 
‘Trivikramastrisu gadaoakra saiikhan vibhartti yah’, which is certainly incorrect ; in Bao's extract it is 
correctly presented as— ‘Trivikramo’mbniagadacakrasahkhEinviVharti yah’. The editor in his edition of 
‘Devatamurtiprakarana’, another text said to have been composed by Marujana, could make no sense out of 
the cryptic mnemonic verses dealing with the same subject ; he did not emend them in the light of other texts 
and his commentary on them is thus extremely inadequate and misleading ( of. ‘Devatamurtiprakatapam’ 
Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. XII, P. 75 ). 
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of the first verse dealing with Kesava and Narayana images in the ‘Agni- 
purana’ ( ‘Om rupah Kesavah padmasankhacakragadadharah i Narayanah 
sankhapadmagadacakri pradaksinam’ ), and correctly observed that 
“this is the key for the understanding of the whole system, and means 
that the various attributes are mentioned in the following order, (1) lower 
right hand, (2) upper right hand, (3) upper left hand, and (4) lower left 
hand, or as in the ‘pradaksina’” ( ibid. pp. 24-5 ). A glance at Bidyabinod’s 
tables published in his memoir shov\7s how the various texts differed 
in their naming of some of these twenty-four forms. 

It has already been pointed out by me that most of the standing and 
seated images of Visnu that are found in northern and eastern India 
belong to the Trivikrama variety, for these show the lotus mark, mace, 
wheel and conch-shell in the lower right, upper right, upper left and lower 
left hands respectively. The specimens housed in many of the Museums 
here, mostly fall under this group and Bidyahinod has rightly observed 
that ‘it is a surprising fact that the Indian Museum Collection in Calcutta 
is found to possess not a single image of the technically correct Visnu as 
such’ ( acc. to ‘Agnipurana’ as well as ‘Rupamandana’ such an image would 
hold a mace, a lotus, a conch-shell and a wheel in the hands according to 
the order mentioned above ), ‘and to show a preponderance in favour of 
the formula P G C S ( ‘Padma Gada Cakra Sankha’ ), which according to 
the Puranas, is to be interpreted as Trivikrama, or Upendra, according to 
Hemadri’ ( ibid., p. 33 ). The designationTrivikrama which is given to 
such varieties, on the basis of the majority of the texts, seems, however, 
to be the correct one. The preponderance of the Trivikrama form shows 
indirectly the influence of the Vedic constituent of the composite 
cult picture, the Aditya Visnu one of whose common epithets in the 
Vedic texts is Trivikrama. Bidyahinod, however, rightly identified a few 
other images in the collection of the Indian Museum in the light of the 
texts consulted by him as Janardana ( P C S G ), Adhoksaja (P G S C) and 
Sridhara ( P C G S ) ; it will be interesting to note that the last mentioned 
group of Sridhara can also be identified ‘as Hrsikesa or Damodara 
according to the varying authorities’. The Janardana and Sridhara specimens 
which are illustrated by him ( ibid., plates VII and VIII ) are also note- 
worthy for other iconographic reasons. The first is almost fully in the 
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round, his hands and the top part of his head being attached to a flat band 
like ‘prabha’ in the upper half of which are carved the ten incarnations ; in 
its lower half are shown three female figures, two on the proper right ( one 
of them being seated with her hands in the ‘anjali’ pose ) and one on the 
proper left. The two standing figures with probably lotuses in their .hands 
may stand for Sri and Pusti (after the ‘Matsyapurana’ text) and the seated 
figure may represent the goddess Prthivi ( or she may also stand for the 
female donor of the image ) ; the sculpture can be dated on stylistic 
grounds in the 12th century A. D. 

The other relief, named Sridhara, is much earlier ( probably of 
the 10th century A. D. ) ; it shows the earlier mode of the ‘prabha’ 
( partially damaged ), the torso only being in full relief, and the Ayudha- 
purusas, Cakra and Gada, on whose heads the back right and left hands of 
the god are placed after the early fashion. A very elegantly carved relief 
in the collection of the same Museum ( exhibit No. 9117 ), hailing from 
Radhanagar, Rajshahi, stands for one of the twenty-four forms of Visnu ; 
its back right and left hands carry a wheel and a mace respectively, there 
being indications that its front right and left hands, though broken, might 
have shown a^ lotus mark and a conch-shell. So it can be tentatively 
identified as Sridhara ; it is accompanied by Sri, Pusti and two Ayudha- 
purusas ( probably Sankha and Cakra Purusas ) on either side, and it has a 
curious assortment of eight miniature figures carved on the right and left 
sides of its ‘prabha’. The four miniatures on the four sides are all standing 
Visnu figures as the ‘vanamala’ and the attributes show, but belonging 
to the different varieties for the latter are differently placed ; on the 
proper left, beginning from the top downwards are shown miniatures of a 
standing Ganesa, another four-armed Visnu figure, Narasiijiha and Varaha 
incarnations. This is a very novel mode of filling the side spaces of the 
‘prabhavali’ and I know of no other sculpture of Visnu where similar 
miniatures are shown on the side ; it can be dated on stylistic grounds 
in the latter part of the 11th century A. D. Of the seventeen whole Visnu 
images in stone in the collection of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Museum 
Calcutta, as catalogued by M. Ganguly in his ‘Handbook’, as many as 
thirteen and fourteen can be definitely identified as belonging to the 
Trivikrama variety ; the only other certain sub-order of Visnu in this list 
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is that of ^ridhara, according to the ‘Agnipurana’, ‘Rupamandana’ and 
‘Caturvargacintamani’ passages, and HrsikeM according to the ‘Padmapurana’. 
Rao says that the twenty-four imagc-»i of Visnu are invariably standing 
ones ; but seated images of this type are also not unknown. The four- 
armed bronze figure of Visnu seated in ‘sukhasana’ on a double-petalled 
lotus placed on a. two-storied ‘pancaratha’ pedestal with a separate ‘prabha’ 
containing stylised flames and ‘kirttimukha’, and now in the collection of 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Museum, Calcutta, shows the Sridhara 
aspect of Visnu according to the majority of the iconographic texts. 
The attributes, however, such as ‘cakra’, ‘gada’ and ‘^kha’ are placed on 
full-blown lotuses held in the three hands of the lord by their stalks while 
a tiny lotus bud is placed on the fourth hand. This manner of placing 
the attributes reminds us of the Lokesvara-Visnu images discussed above ; 
there seems to be a tiny figure of a seated deity on the crown of the 
image, not noticed by Ganguly, and this feature also places it in the same 
category with the other group of sculptures.^ 

The extant images of some of the twenty-four or the four principal 
forms of Visnu do not go back to an age anterior to the late Gupta or 


1. ‘ TTaTi^tmnk to the Soulptures in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Museum’, pp, 138-39, 
pi. XXV„ O (a)2 . 
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The extreme preponderance oi the Trivikrama sub-order among the standing Vijnu figures in the 
north and east of India shows that they ate really those of Vigpu par excellence, whose special Vedio 
r b ar ft^^^^gtiV. , as we have shown in the last chapter, is that of having taken three strides ( ‘trivikiama’ ). 
The ‘Bupamap4a“*’ supplies us with the interesting information that Narayana, Ee^va, Hadhava and 
Madhusudana varieties ate auspicious if they are worshipped by the Brahmanas ; Madhusudaua and Vigpu 
are so to the Kgattriyas, Triviktama and Vamana, to the Vaisyas, and Sridhara is specially amiptoionB to 
the Madras ; HfgikeBa is the god who confers benefit on the workers in hyde or skins, washermoi, actors, 
'varatas’ (?), 'medabhillas’, and ‘kiratas’ ; the worship of Padmanabha is beneficial to the potters, petty 
traders, women of the town, oilmen and all other people, and that of Damodara is so to the Yati (mendicant 
ascetic) and Brahmacari (stndent anchorite) ; the worship of Hari-Hara-Pitamaha (same as Dattatreya), Nara- 
siqiha, Vamana and Varaha is anspicious and beneficnal to members of all castes ('Bupamap^lana’, Gal. Sans. 
Series, p. 13 ; the reading ‘Hari-Hara-Pitamaha as s^gested in Bao's translation is more acceptable than 
‘Hari-Hirapya^rbbasca’ as given by the editor of the text in the above scries ). It will be noticed that 
along with some of the twenty-four sub-orders of Vijpu images ( only about 13 can be recognised ), a few 
inoamatory and minor forms of Vi$pu like Varaha and Bari-Eara-Pitamaba are included in the above list, 

28 
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the early mediaeval period ; but epigraphic and literary references to some of 
them as incorporated in the Pancaratra doctrine are much earlier. Two of 
the four principal forms of Visnt4 Samkarsana and Vasudeva, are men- 
tioned in the Nagari epigraphs noticed in some detail in the first chapter ; 
in the Nanaghat Cave inscription, Nayanika, the queen of the lord of 
Daksinapatha, invokes the same gods here named Rama and Ke^va, 
as well as Dharma and Indra. Patanjali notices these two forms under 
the names Rama and Ke^va when he states in his commentary on Panini, 
II, 2, 34, that ‘certain musical instruments are sounded in a gathering in 
the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Ke^va’. R. G. Bhandarkar observes, 
“If the passage in Patanjali under P. VI, 3, 6, ‘Janardana with himself as 
the fourth’ ( ‘Janardanastatmacaturtha eva’ ), i. e., with three companions, 
may be taken to allude to the three Vyuhas, then it must be understood 
that the four Vyuhas, Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, 
were known in Patanjali’s time”.^ H. C. Raychaudhuri has noticed ‘the 
almost total absence of any reference to the Vyuhas Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha in the inscriptions of the Gupta Age’ ; 
he has further suggested that 'the disappearance of the indepen- 
dent worship of the Vyuhas excepting Vasudeva was one of 
the first fruits of the growing popularity of the Avataras. The 
ousting of Vyuhas by the Avataras was one of the characteristic signs 
of the transformation of Bhagavatism into Visnuism’.^ But there never 
was any total disappearance, and as he has himself shown in a footnote to 
the above passage, ‘the adoration of Samkarsana and Vasudeva seems to 
survive in the worship of Bala, Krsna and Subhadra mentioned in a 
Bhuvanesvara inscription ( ‘Ep. Ind.’, XIII, 153 ) while Varahamihira refers 
to the images of Krsna, Baladeva and Ekanamw’ ( who is none other rhan 
Subhadra and mythologically a sister of Vasudeva and Baladeva ), Again, 
the independent worship of the Vyuhas might not have been much in 


1. B. G. Bhandaikai, ‘Vaijnaviam, and Minot E4eligioti8 Systems’, p. 18. Bnt he says that 

it is donbtfnl, and two Vyuhas were certainly known. It is interesting to note, however, that JanSrdana 
mentioned in this passage is itself one of the names of the 34 forms, 
a. H. C. Bay Chaudhury. op. oit,. pp. 176-6. 
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vogue in the Gupta period and afterwards, but the earliest extant images 
of some of the Vyuhas date back from the late Gupta period onwards. 
The Mora well Inscription refers to the enshrinement of the images of five 
Vrsni Viras in a stone temple during the time of the Mahaksatrapa Sodasa ; 
these Panca VrsniViras are the four principal Vyuhas with Samba added 
to the list.. This is the earliest explicit reference to their images. Their 
sculptures belonging to the early and late mediaeval periods have been 
discovered in different parts of India and these represent not only the 
four primary forms but many of the other secondary ones. 

The doctrine of the Vibhavas ( Avataras, i. e., the incarnatory 
forms of Visnii ), was no less a component part of the Pancaratra or the 
Bhagavata creed than that of the Vyuhas. The difference which existed 
between the two lay in the fact that we have some evidence regarding the 
existence of the former in the later Vedic texts, whereas there is none 
about the existence of the latter. The term Avatara is applied to the act 
of a divine being assuming the form of a man or an animal and continuing 
to live in that form upon the earth ; thus, it is quite distinguishable from 
transmigration, identification (where one deity is identified with the other), 
or emanation ( as is fully displayed in the V 3 niha doctrine ). It is also 
not quite the same as possession of one individual by the divinity, in which 
the latter takes up temporary abode in the former ; but this idea of 
possession has to a certain extent manifested itself in the story of the 
Parasurama avatara of Visnu. In the Pancaratra theology, the Vibhavas 
L e., manifestations or Avataras (descents) belong to Pure Creation, 
and these incarnations may not only be of the Lord Visnu himself, but 
also be of his Vyuhas, Sub-Vyuhas, his Parsadas (companions) or even 
of his attributes or emblems. H. Jacobi says, ‘The tenet of incarnation 
is a fundamental one in mediaeval and modern Hindu religion and 
specially it is so with the Visnuites’ (E. R, E., Vol. 1 , p. 193). The 
reference to the assumption of a particular form by Visnu in battles, 
in ‘Rgveda’, VII. 100, 6, is taken by some scholars ( R. P. Chanda, 
in his Tndo-Aryan Races’, pp. 110-11) as the earliest one to incarnation ; 
the verse in question means : “Oh Visnu is it worthy of you to establish 
(to make public) the name ‘bald’ by which I call you ? Do not assume 
this form, since thou didst assume another form in battle’’ (‘Kimitte 



Visno paricaksyam bhutpra yadvavakse sipivisto asmi | Ma vafpo asmada- 
paguha etadyadanyarupah samithe vabhutha’). But this is not quite to the 
point ; for there is no explicit reference in this passage to Visnu’s having 
incarnated himself in a particular form for some special purpose. The 
earliest passage referring to the assumption of some forms by the divinity 
for the attainment of certain ends are to be found in the ‘^atapatha 
Brahmana’ and the ‘Taittiriya Samhita’ where Prajapati is said to have 
assumed Fish, Tortoise and Boar (Matsya, Kurma and Varaha) forms on 
diflferent occasions ; when the doctrine of incarnations in its association 
with Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayana was well-established, all these three 
were bodily transferred to that composite god, and were regarded as 
some of his celestial incarnations. This idea is first systematically 
expounded specially with reference to the god’s human incarnations in 
the first part of the fourth reading of the ‘Bhagavadgita’. When Arjuna ,, 
doubts the statement of Krsna about his expounding the theory and 
practice of Yoga (really the doctrine of the Ekantika dharma) to the 
patriarchs of old, the latter replies, ‘Many births of me have passed, and 
of thee, O Arjuna. I know them all ; thou knowest them not, Paraintapa. 
Though unborn and immutable in essence, though Lord of beings, yet 
governing Nature which is mine, I come into being by my power of 
delusion. For whensoever right declines, O Bharata, and wrong uprises, 
then I create myself. To guard the good, and to destroy the wicked, 
and to confirm the right, I come into being in this age and in that’\ 

The above passage in the ‘Bhagavadgita’ about the incarnations of 
Vasudeva Krsna, though explicit about the underlying idea, does not 
specify their number and refers to it as indefinite and unlimited. Some 


1. The above translation of the 'Bhagavadgita*, IV. 6-8,iB by W. D. P. Sill ; cf. his edition of 
the work, Introduction, p. 26. It should be noted that these repeated incarnations are those of Kpjpa and 
not of Vigpu : it has been shown in the first chapter that the identification of the two had certainly well 
begun when the work was composed, but as Hill says. “Krgpa himself at no point in the Gita ( not even in 
the ‘avatara’ passage, where we should most have expected it ) makes any definite claim to Vigjpu. Bfis 
avatara is a descent of Brahman*. But there can be no question of thus distinguishing between Vasudeva 
KjfVa and Vijuu in the post-Christian period and referring to difierent cults— one of Kj-jna and the other 
olVigpu, U 
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later texts, however, had been at pains to do so, and gradually the exact 
number came to be fixed at ten (Da^vataras). It will be useful to refer 
briefly to a few of these texts which supply us with diflferent lists of these 
incarnatory forms ; because if we study them together, we shall not 
only recognise all the stereotyped ten (this list also varies occasionally 
in the north and south of India) whose icons are commonly found, but 
also various others many of whose images, though not so common, are 
well-known to students of iconography. The Narayaniya section of 
the ‘Mahabharata’ refers in one list (XII, 349, 37) to the Varaha, the 
Vamana, the Narasimha and the Man incarnations ; probably the last 
refers to his incarnations as Vasudeva-Krsna, Dasarathi Rama, and 
Bhargava Rama, for in the chapter 3 '9 (verses 77-90) of the same Parvan, 
not only the stories about the first three in the above list are briefly 
narrated, but also those about his incarnations as Bhargava Rama, 
Dasarathi Rama, and Vasudeva Krsna are recounted. But in the verse 104 
of the same chapter, a fuller list is given, which contains the names of 
Hainsa, Kurma, Matsya, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana. Rama (Bhargava), 
Rama Dasarathi, Satvata (i. e. Vasudeva) and Kalki (‘Hamsah Kurmaka 
Matsyasca pradurbhavad-dvijottama I Varaho Narasimhasca Vamano Rama 
eva ca I Ramo Dakrathiscaiva ^tvatah Kalkireva ca’). It should be 
noted that though the number is ten in this last list, Buddha dose not 
find a place here and Krsna occupies the position of his elder brother, 
Balarama (Samkarsana, but Satvata may as well refer to the latter who was 
also a Satvata chief). The ‘Harivamk’ gives the same names as are contained 
in the first list of the Narayaniya. In the ‘Vayupurana’ the names of 
several of the incarnations of Visnu occur among those of the differ- 
ent struggles that took place between the Devas and Asuras ; cf. ch. 97, 
verses 72 ff. In the Varahakalpa, there occurred twelve fights between the 
gods and the demons, the names of which are, in order of precedence : 1) 
Narasimha, 2) Vamana, 3) Varaha, 4) Amrtamanthana, 5) Tarakamaya, 
6) A(ffvaka. 7) Traipura, 8) Andhakara, 9) Dhvaja, 10) Vartta (Vartra, 
from Vrtra), 11) Halahala, 12) Kolahala (in some of these struggles Siva 
and Indra were the principal actors, not Visnu). In chapter 98 (verses 
71 ff.) of the same Purai^, mention is made of ten incarnations of Visnu 
of which the fiuret three, Yajna, Narasiipha and Vamana are celestial 
29 
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(‘Etastisrah smrtastasya divyah sambhutayah subhah’), but the fourth 
called Dattatreya, one unnamed called the fifth in the Tretayuga, Jama- 
dagnya Rama, Dasarathi Rama^ Vedavyasa, Vasudeva Krsna and the future 
incarnation Kalkin are human. In the last list also no mention is made of 
Buddha, and a few other constituents of the stereotyped list of ten. In the 
‘Bhagavata Purana’, there are three enumerations of the ‘avataras’ ; in 
the first (Bk. I. ch. 3, verses 6-25), 22, in the second (Bk. II, ch. 7, 
verses IfiF.), 23, and in the third (Bk. XI, ch.4, verses 3ff) 16 are mentioned. 
The first list contains the names of (1) Purusa, (2) Varaha, (3) Narada, 
(4) Nara and Narayana, (5) Kapila, (6) Dattatreya, (7) Yajna, (8) Rsabha, 
(9) Prthu, (10) Matsya, (11) Kurma, (12) Dhanvantari, (13) Mohini, (14) 
Narasiinha, (15) Vamana, (16) Bhargava Rama, (17) Vedavyasa, (18) Da^- 
rathi Rama, (19) Balarama, (20) Krsna, (21) Buddha and (22) Kalkin. It will 
be seen that in the above list all the ten appearing in the stereotyped 
one are included, but in the context, the Puranakara tells us 
that his ‘avataras’ are innumerable (‘Avatarahyasarnkheya Hareh sattvani- 
dherdvijah’). The difference of this list with the other two is immaterial, 
the last two omitting some included in the first, but none of them omits 
l^bha and Buddha. The ‘Varaha’ and ‘Agni Puranas’ contain the 
stereotyped list of ten incarnations, while the ‘Matsyapurana’ (ch. 47, 
V. 106) lays down that Visnu was born seven times among men because 
he was cursed by Bhrgu for killing his wife, the mother of Sukra (‘Yasmat 
te janato dharmmamavadhya stri nisudita I Tasmat tvam saptakrtveha 
manusesupapatsyasi’). These seven, (1) Dattatreya, (2) Mandhata, (3) Jama- 
dagnya (Bhargava Rama), (4) Dasarathi Rama, (5) Vedavyasa, (6) Buddha 
and (7) Kalkin when added to three incarnations, Naray^a, Narasimha 
and Vamana, make up the full quota of ten — the constituents of 
which however widely differ from the generally accepted Dasava- 

taras. Before the discussion about the number and nature of 

these incarnations is closed, a reference to the Ahirbudhnya list 

of the Vibhavas will be necessary ; this Pancaratra Samhita 
mentionsas as many thirty-nine a short analysis of which will 
supply us with some useful information. Schrader, thus, enumerates 

the following 39 principal Vibhavas on the basis of the said text 
(1) Padmanabha, (2) Dhruva, (3) Ananta, (4) Saktyatman, (5) Madhu- 
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sudana, (6) Vidyadhideva, (7) Kapila, (8) Visvarupa, (9) Vihangama, 
(10) Krodatman, {11) Badavavaktra, (12) Dharma, (13) Vagisvara, 
(14) Ekamavasayin, (15) Kamathesvara, (16) Varaha, (17) Narasimha, 
(18) Piyusaharana, (19) Sripati, (20) Kantatman, (21) Rahujit, (22) Kalane- 
mighna, (23) Parijatahara, (24) Lokanatha, (25) Santatman, (26) Dattatreya, 
(27) Nyagrodhasayin, (28) Ekasrngatanu, (29) Vamanadeha, (30) Tri- 
vikrama, (31) Nara, (32) Narayana, (33) Hari, (34) Krsna, (35) Para- 
surama, (36) Rama Dhanurdhara, (37) Vedavid, (38) Kalkin, (39) Patala- 
sayana. Schrader remarks : ‘This list has been reproduced almost exactly 
from the ninth chapter of ‘Sattvata Sainhita’ ( pp. 79-80 ) ; and to that 
work we are, indeed referred to by our Sainhita ( 5. 57 ff. ) for a compre- 
hensive description of the origin etc of these Vibhavas’ ( op. cit., p, 43 ). 
In this curious assortment, one can easily recognise not only the accepted 
ten names, a few of the sub-Vyuhas, as well as other incarnatory forms 
which have been enumerated in the fuller lists of the different Puranas. 
mentioned above, but also other names such as Vagisvara (13) and Loka- 
natha (24) can be found, which most probably belong to the Mahayana 
Buddhist pantheon ; Buddha himself is named as Santatman (No. 25) in the 
list.^ The stereotyped ten incarnations appear in the above two lists under 
the following names : — I. Ekasrngatanu (No. 28-Matsya), II. Kamathesvara 
(No. 15-Kurma), III. Varaha (No. 16), IV. Narasimha (No. 17), V. 
Vamanadeha — ^Trivikrama ( Nos. 29-30 ), VI. Parasurama ( No. 32 ), VII. 
Raghava Rama (No. 36), VIII. Ananta (No. 3 — Schrader observes, 
‘Ananta is not the serpent Sesa but Balarama, the brother of Krsna, who is 


1. Schrader thinkg that the epithets 'Vaitdja’ and ‘Batya-vrata’ applied to Lokanatha in the 
‘Ahirbudhnya 8.’ 56, 35*6, points to Mann Vaivasvata, while Vagisvara and fentatman are really Hayagriva 
and either Sanatknmara ( Sanaka ) or Narada respectively : but Lokanatha and Vagisvara are two 
well-known varieties of Avalokitesvara and Manjusri ■ Bodhisattvas respectively, and Santatman or its 
synonymous epithets are applied to Buddha in many texts. The ‘Bjhatsaiphita’ says that the &kyas 
only are the proper persons for the installation of the Buddha image ('&kyan sarvahitasya &ntamanaso’ ) ; 
while describing the image of Buddha the same text refers to him as ‘prasannamurti’ ( ‘Padmahkitakara* 
oarapat prasannamurtilh sunloa ( or ta ), kesasca I Padmasanopavigtah piteva jagato bhavati Buddha^’ ). 
In the ‘Agnipura^a’ ( oh. 49, 8 ) the very epithet Santatman is used to denote -Buddha { ‘^antatma 
lamvakarQasca gaurahgasc^unvaravpta^i I „ Urddhapadmasthito Buddho varadabhayadayaka^ ) j the re^renco 
in this passage to the long ears of Buddha is interesting. 
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sometimes regarded as an incarnation of Sesa rather than of Visnu 
Himself ), IX. Santatman ( No. 25, Buddha ) and X. Kalkin ( No. 38 ) ^ 

Several images illustrating the above ten incarnations of Visnu found 
in dififerent parts of northern and eastern India will be discussed now, 
those corresponding to a few other incarnatory forms mentioned in the 
bigger lists ' being reserved for the next chapter. Stone slabs with the 
figures of the above ten carved in a row, originally decorating some part 
of Vaisnava shrines (generally part of the architrave of the main sanctum), 
are common. The Da^vataras are often represented also on the reverse 
sides of the small stone or metal plaques, denominated as Visnupattas 
which are commonly found in different parts of Bengal. Varaha, Nara- 
simha and Vamana are the only three among these who are very frequently 
depicted as separate figures, though single sculptures of a few of the 
remaining ones are not unknown. None of the separate or group repre- 
sentations, however, go back to a period earlier than the Gupta, the few 
images of Balarama datable in the Kushana age found in the Mathura 
region and now in the collection of the same Museum, perhaps depicting 
the Vyuha Samkarsana whose other name was Balarama. Some of the 
Gupta inscriptions either record the construction of independent shrines 
in honour of a few of the Avataras or incidentally refer to the mytho- 
logical stories underlying them. The Eran Inscription of the time of 
Toramana carved on the chest of a colossal red sandstone statue of a Boar 


1. Bohrader observes that the list of 39 Avataras occurring in one of the very oldest 
Balphitas ( ‘Batvata’ ) is older than the smaller lists found in later Baijihitas and older 
even than the Mahabharata and Narayanlya lists, which appear to be mere selections. The 
‘Ahirbudhnya B.’ distinguishes between primary ( ‘mukhja’ ) and secondary ( ‘gauija’, ‘avesa’ ) Avataras 
The ‘Visvaksena Baiphita’ further explains this by saying that the primary avataras are like flam' 
springing from a flame i, e.. Vij^u Himself with 'aprakrta' body whUe a secondary Ava^I 
is a soul in bondage with a ‘prakpta’ body which is possessed ( 'avista’ ) for some 
lar mission or function, by the iakti of Vijou. It enumerates as ‘gau^a’ avataras : Brahman*'ki°'^' 
Buddha, Vyasa, Arjuna, Parasurama, the Vasu called Pavaka, and Kubera, the god of riches. The tort 
further says that aU the Avataras spring from Aniruddha either directly or indirectly, and the 

not confined to human and animal forms only, but the vegetable kingdom is sometimes chosen ( e^g t^ 

crooked mango tree in the Daflcjakavana ). and the images of the God and his various forms also * 

regarded as his Avatdras. The Area Avataras are exhaustively treated in this PaBcaratra text f 
143 ) ; Schrader, op. oit,, pp. 47-9. ” ' 
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refers to Visnu, having the form of a Boar — ‘who, in the act of lifting 
up the earth, caused the mountains to tremble with the blows of his 
hard snout’ ; the Damodarpur Copper Plates of the time of Budhagupta 
also mention this aspect of the incarnation of the god (Varahaswami). 
The Junagadh Rock Inscription of the time of Skandagupta alludes to the 
Dwarf incarnation when it says that Visnu ‘for the sake of the happiness 
of (Indra) the lord of the gods, seized back from Bali the goddess of 
wealth and splendour’. H. C, Ray Chaudhury has drawn our attention 
to the ‘Raghuvamsa’ passage (xiii, 1 ) where the Rama Avatara is men- 
tioned (‘Ramabhidhano Hari’) by Kalidasa who probably belonged to the 
Gupta age (op. cit., p. 174) ; Varahamihira, while beginning the description 
of the different images, states that the image of Dasarathi Rama should be 
120 ahgulas in measurement (ch. 57. 30). Lastly, one of the Udayagiri 
Caves, belonging to the early Gupta period bears a colossal relievo- 
representation of the Boar incarnation. 

The transfer of myths from Prajapati to Visnu is illustrated in a 
very significant manner in the cases of the Fish, Tortoise and Boar 
incarnations. The ‘Satapatha Brahmana’ ( I. 8. 1, 1 ) while recounting the 
legend of the flood says that a fish saved Manu from drowning ; this fish 
form which was assumed by Prajapati according to some passages of the 
‘Mahabharata’ and the ‘Manusamhita’ was subsequently ascribed in the 
Puranas to Visnu. The ‘Satapatha Brahmana’ again says that ‘having 
assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajapati created offspring’ ( VII, 4, 3, 5 : 
‘Sa yat kurmo nama etad vai rupam krtva Prajapatih prajah asi^ata’ ) ; in 
the ‘Jaiminiya Brahmana’ ( III, 272 ), Prajapati is stated to have become a 
tortoise— Akupara Kasyapa ( the ‘Satapatha Brahmana’ says that ‘Kasyapa 

means tortoise which is the same as Aditya— ‘Kasyapo vai Kurmah asau 

sa Aditya’ ) and moved in the primaeval waters, when about to create 
offspring. The Puranas turn the tortoise into an incarnatory form of 
Visnu assumed in order to recover various objects lost in the deluge or to 
serve as a support to the churning mountain Mandara when the gods and 
demons were churning the ocean ( cf. the ‘Bhagavata Purana’ passage, 
I, 3, 16, ‘Surasuranam udadhim mathnatain mathanacalam ( mandaracalam) I 
Dadhre Kamatharupena prsthe ekadase vibhuh’ ). In order to understand 
the transformation of the mythology concerning the Boar incarnation, 
30 
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it will be necessary to refer to two Rgveda passages ( L 61, 7 and VIII. 
77, 10 ), in the first of which Indra and Visnu are said to have pierced the 
boar, according to Sayana the clouds ( ‘Musayad Visnuh pacatarn 
sahiyanvidhyadvaraharn tiro adrimasta’ ), and in the second, we find Visnu 
sent by Indra carrying off a hundred buffaloes and rice cooked with milk 
which belonged to the boar Emusa ( ‘Visvetta Visnurabharadurukrama- 
stvesitah I Satarn mahisan ksirapakamodanam varahamirndra emusam’ ) ; 
it is, however, probably another version of the slaying of Vrtra and the 
mountain, the cloud mountain. In the ‘Taittiriya Sarnhita’ ( VI. 2, 4. 2, 3), 
the boar keeps the wealth of the Asuras hidden on the far side of the 
seven hills ; Indra picks up a bunch of Kusa grass and pierces the 
hills and slays the boar ; Visnu, the sacrifice, then carries off the boar as 
a sacrifice for the gods. But the earlier mythology is transformed in the 
‘Satapatha Brahmana’ ( XIV. 1, 2, 11) in its application of the ‘Vajasaneyi 
Sarnhita’ ( 37, 5 ), which says that the boar Emusa raised the earth whose 
lord was Prajapati ( ‘tarn Emusah iti Varahah ujjaghana so’syah patih 
Prajapatih’ ), and the ‘Taittiriya Sarnhita’ ( VII. 1, 5, 1) further identifies 
the cosmogonic boar with a form of Prajapati himself ; in the ‘Taittiriya 
Aranyaka’, the earth is said to have been raised by a black boar with a 
hundred arms ( ‘varahena krsnena satabahuna uddhrta’). It is an easily 
understandable step to the making of the boar an incarnation of Visnu 
himself, a step which is finally taken in the epics and the Puranas. 

The fish and tortoise incarnations are represented in two ways, 
either m purely theriomorphic manner or as hybrid forms in which the 
upper half is human and the lower half animal ; these two again are 
seldom depicted singly. A relief depicting the Matsya avatar, originally 
from Vajrayogim, Dacca, and now in the collection of the local 
Museum is extremely interesting, Matsya appears as a four-armed hybrid 

figure, its upper part being human and the lower fish-like ; it carries in its 

hands the usual attributes of Visnu and is a very beautiful specimen of the 
art of the late mediaeval period. Among the reliefs found inside a small 
temple at Pathari, Central Provinces, Beglar recognised all the 
ten Avataras of Visnu except the Matsya ; the Kurma Avatara, as 
represented here, characteristically illustrates the story of the churning of 
the ocean. A pole is placed on the back of a tortoise with a rope wound 
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round it, the ends of which are held on opt)osite sides by human figures 
representing the gods and demons ; Beglar says that the pole here stands 
for the Mandar hill and the rope, for Vasuki.^ The sculpture 
belongs to the early mediaeval period. The Boar incarnation is represented 
in several different ways, the principal types being, as in the case of 
the two previous ones, theriomorphic and hybrid. Both these modes were 
being used simultaneously by the Indian iconographers as the extant speci- 
mens show. One of the earliest sculptural representations of this motif is 
the relief in the open cutting No. 4 at Udayagiri, 5 miles from Sanchi, 
already referred to above ; the colossal figure of Visnu as the Varaha Ava- 
tara is represented as a man with a boar’s head. ‘With his left foot he 
treads on the coils of the Naga king, who has a canopy of thirteen 
snakes’ heads, seven in front and six in the intervals behind. His right 
hand rests on his hip and his left on his knee. With his right tusk he 
raises Prthvi, a female figure personifying the earth, from the depths of 
the ocean, which is represented by long undulating lines on the background 
of the rock. Behind the Naga King there is a male figure kneeling, who 
may perhaps be the ocean king himself. To the left of the boar’s head 
there are some of the heavenly musicians, and to the right and left are four 
lines of figures filling the whole background of the composition. Amongst 
these, I recognised Brahma with his beard, Siva riding his bull Nandi 
and numerous other gods with haloes round their heads. Another line 
is occupied apparently by Asuras, or demons, and a third line by bearded 
Rsis’.^ It is worth noting that the god seems to be represented with 
two hands and no attributes are to be found on them ; ornaments on 
the body of the god are very few, of which thick ‘valayas’ (bracelets) and 
a long, heavy ‘vanamala’ are prominent. The contrast between the massive, 
forceful figure of the deliverer and that of the slender, creeper like godd- 
ess, the delivered one, clinging to the right tusk and the upper part of the 
left arm of the god, is great. A comparison between the above relief 
and the two in Badami, about a century and a half later than the 


1. A. 8. K., VII. p. 70. 

a. A. 8. R, X, p. 18, PI. XVIII. 
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above, will show the difference in treatment of the same motif. The 
south Indian artists of the early Calukya period introduced more finesse 
in the delineation of the theme but the success which was attained by 
them in this respect was counter-acted by the loss of energetic vigour 
which is so supremely manifest in the earlier sculpture^ . The composition 
found at Mahabalipuram, about a century later than the Badami reliefs, 
illustrates the same theme in a very touching manner. The god lovingly 
holds up the goddess with his front two hands, who is seated on his right 
knee, the right leg of the god resting on the hoods of the Adisesa shown 
issuing out of water with his hands in the ‘anjali’ pose ; just in front 
of Adisesa is a female figure who has rightly been identified by Rao as 
the earth goddess just rescued from the waters, before she is caressed 
by her lord ; the other accessories are the half-expressed figures of Surya 
and Candra hovering in the sky with their hands in the ‘anjali’ pose, 
Brahma and Siva (?) on either side of the god and another with matted 
locks in his head and a gourd and ‘vina’ in his hands which lias been 
identified by Rao as the Rsi Narada. There is no doubt about the 
excellence of the execution of this relief and inspite of the slenderness 
of its limbs the main figure shows latent strength and vigour^ If 
we now turn our attention to some of the best carvings of the same 
incarnation belonging to eastern India, which are preserved in the 
Museum of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in Calcutta and that of the 
Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi, we find certain remarkable 
differences in the representation of this subject. The Jhilli 
and Chandpara ( Murshidabad ) images in the former and the 
Silimpur one in the latter are among the best sculptures in Bengal. 


1. For the two Badami reliefs refer to E. D. Banerjee s 'Bas-reliefs of Badami’ ('M. A. S I> 
No. 25 ), pp. 16-17, 36, and plates IX (b) and XVII (b). Eao describes the second of these reliefs thus' 
•In it great prominence is naturally given to principal figure of Varaha, The attendant deities Brahmd 
and feva are shown with their consorts on the proper right and left of the central Varaha, and certain devas 
are shown sailing in the air. Both Brahma and ^iva have one of their hands held up in the pose of praise 
At the foot of Varaha is Idigesa’s wife ( or is it Prthivi before she was raised ) : on the proper left is 
standing erect Adife^a himself, and op the' proper right is an attendant woman holding the ‘chauri’ 
( op. cit , Vol. I, p. 140 ). 

2. T. A. G. Bao, op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 137-10, pi. XXXVI. 
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These early and late mediaeval icons generally depict one mode of 
representing this incarnatory form ; the boar head of the hybrid figure 
is sometimes shown like a conch-shell placed sideways on the neck of 
the deity. The Silimpur (Bogra) Varaha, datable in the 10th century 
A. D., shows this peculiar form of the head ; the hilly region is conven- 
tionally represented ; the earth goddess is placed on the left shoulder of 
the god, which is unusual. In the north and east Indian reliefs 
illustrating this theme the goddess is generally placed on the left elbow 
of the deity one of whose feet rests on the hands of the Adisesa, which 
partially corresponds to the ‘Agnipurana’ description of the Avatara 
which is given here : ‘Caturbahur-Varahastu Sesapanitale dhrtah I 
Dharayan bahuna Prthvim vamena Kamaladharah’ (ch. 49, 18) ; but in 
verses 2-3 of the same chapter it is said : ‘Narango vatha karttavyo 
Bhuvaraho gadadibhrt I Daksine vamake sahkham Laksmirva padmameva 
va II Srirvamakurparastha tu Ksmanantau carananugau’. So, according 
to the ‘Agnipurana’, the goddess seated on the left elbow is to be identified 
as ^rl, and the earth goddess and Ananta are near the feet of the 
god ; but the ‘Matsyapurana’ says that ‘Mahavaraha with a ‘gada and 
a lotus in his hands, after rescuing the earth with his sharp tusk, had placed 
her on his left elbow ; his one foot should be placed on a tortoise and 
the other on the head of the Naga King’ (ch. 260, vv. 28-30 : ‘Mahavara- 
harn vaksyami padmahastarn gadadharam | Tlksnadarostragraghonasyam 
Medinivamakurparam II Damstragrenoddhrtam dantam Dharanimutpalan- 

vitam I Kurmopari tatha padamekara Nagendramurddhani’). 

The Indian Museum specimen reproduced by Rao in plate 
XXXIX, fig. 3 of his book (vol. 1) shows the theme corres- 
ponding to the above two descriptions. The ‘Visnudharmottara’ 
description of Nrvaraha reliefs fits in with several types of this hybrid 
form — one in which he is more or less similar to the above, (cf- the 
express mention that the goddess should be shown on his left elbow 
‘savyyeratnigata tasya yosidrupa vasundhara’), another in which 
he is shown as about to decapitate Hiranyaksa (who is ‘anaisvarya 
incarnate, the Varaha form being ‘aisvarya’ incarnate) with his ‘cakra 
the demon standing with a raised ‘sula’ in front of him ; or he should 
be shown seated like Kapila in the ‘dhyana’ pose or his hands may be 
31 
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so placed as if offering ‘pindas’ (Book III, ch. 79, verses 7-9 : ‘Hiranyaksa- 
siracchedascakrodyatakaro’thava [ Sulodyata Hiranyaksasammukho bha- 
gavanbhavet II Murtimantamanaisvaryam Hiranyaksain vidurbudhah I 
Aisvaryena Varahena sa nirasto’rimardanah II Nrvaraho’thava karyo dhyane 
Kapilavatsthitah I Dvibhujastvathava karyah pindanirvahanodyatah’). 
The Phalodi (Jodhpur^ Marwar) Varaha is a remarkable piece of sculpture ; 
the body of the god is well-proportioned, the ornaments are tastefully 
arranged, and certain additional features as two fully spread lotus leaves, 
one serving as the umbrella over the boar head like a conchshell placed 
sideways over the neck and the other on which the left foot of the 
deity rests and which shelters the Nagas beneath it and the slight tilt 
upwards of its right leg — all these endow the whole composition with 
graced 

The Rajsahi Museum image of Varaha (No. 799) shows just below 
the leg of the central figure the demon Hiranyaksa who is being 
chased by the god in his theriomorphic form. A description 
of several images of the Varaha Avatara, as given above, fully proves 
the fact that the individual artists of the different localities, who were 
responsible for them, though following in the main the principal 
injunctions about the depiction of the motif as laid down in local texts, 
introduced many novel features which gave an ever fresh animation 
to the sculptures. 

The fully theriomorphic representation of this incarnatory form 
was also adhered to especially in the Gupta period. I have already 
referred to the inscribed stone boar that was found at Eran ; it has been 
described by Fleet as follows ; ‘The Boar is covered all over with elaborate 
sculptures, chiefly of Rishis or saints clinging to its mane and bristles. 
It has the earth represented as a woman hanging on, in accordance with 
the legend, to its right-hand tusk ; and over its shoulders there is a 
small four-sided shrine, with a sitting figure in each face of it’^. The 
sculpture is of great iconographic interest on account of two important 


1, T. A. G. Eao, Plate XXXIX, figs. (3) and (3). 

2. 3 . P. Fleet. C. 1. 1., p. 159, Fleet noticed a similar boar, almost entirely buried, by the roadside 
about halfway between Sanchi and Udayagiri ; op. cit, pp. 159, f, n. I. 
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features, the various miniature figures on its body illustrating that section 
of the story about this incarnation which refers to the gods, sages 
and various other beings taking shelter on the body of the Boar when it 
was about to rescue the earth from the nether regions ( the Udayagiri 
sculptor carved the same miniature figures on the background, for the 
human body of the latter would ill afford to contain all these miniatures ), 
and secondly the small four-sided shrine on the shoulders of the boar, 
the four sitting figures on the four sides of which probably represent 
the four principal forms of Visnu. Reference may be made in this 
connection to the fine image of the boar incarnation, which R. D, Banerjee 
saw lying in the compound of the temple of Visnu-Varaha at Bilhari, 
Central Provinces. This figure has unfortunately lost its legs ; its body 
is entirely covered with figures of gods. ‘On the body we find a row of 
Ganesas in the second row from the top ; the third row contains the 
figures of the twelve Adityas ; in the fourth we have perhaps the eleven 
Rudras, and so on’ ; the sculpture can be dated on stylistic grounds in the 
11th century A. D.^ Another figure of a full boar was discovered by 
Cunningham at Khoh in the Nagode State, whose body is, however, 
plain ; it is of an earlier date. He describes this large statue of 
the Varaha, 5^' in length and 3' 9" high, in this way : ‘Prone between 
the boar’s legs there is a Naga, with human head and body and serpent’s 
tail. He is canopied by five snakes’ hoods, and holds out two vessels 
in his hands below the boar’s snout’ (A. S. R Vol. IX, F. 6 ). The 
texts while describing the images of Varaha generally refer to the -hybrid 
form already discussed at length ; but they sometimes expressly lay down 
that sometimes the god should be shown ‘wholly as a boar with a thick 
snout, broad shoulder-blades, long tusks and a big body covered with 
up-turned bristles’ ( ‘Athava sukarakaram mahakayam kvacillikhet I Tiksna- 
damstragraghonasyaskandhakarnordhvaromakam’, Rao, op. cit, I, App, c., 
30 ). The former hybrid type, differently described as Adivaraha, Bhuvaraha 
and Mahavaraha in different texts has been correctly named as Nrvaraha 
in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ ( Bk. Ill, Ch. 79 ) ; this closely corresponds 


1. Ri D. Banerjee, ‘The Haihayaa of Tiiputi and Their Monumenta’ ( M. A. L, No. 33), 
p.91,Pl. XXXVII (b). 
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to the other hybrid image known as Nrsimha or Narasimha -to be 
discussed next. The fully animal form is simply mentioned there as 
Varaha ( ‘Samagrakrodarupo va bahudanavamadhyagah 1 Nrvaraho Varaho 
va kartavyah Ksmavidarane’ ). Two other types of Varaha, Yajna 
V'araha, in which the god is to be depicted seated in ‘lalitasana’ on a lion 
s^at, accompanied by his two consorts Laksmi and Bhti, and Pralaya Varaha 
seated in the same pose but accompanied by one of his consorts, 
Bhudevi, are mentioned by T. A. G. Rao on the basis of the ‘Vaikhanasa- 
gama’ text ( op. cit. vol. I. pp. 135-36 ) ; but no images corresponding 
to the two are known to me, nor could Rao illustrate these 
descriptions. 

The Narasimha images, though not as numerous as those of Varaha 
are fairly common in different parts of northern and eastern 
India. The image of Narasirpha, unlike the other incarnatory form, 
is neither mentioned in the inscriptions of the Gupta period, nor is it 
found carved in any of the extant early Gupta shrines. The Alina 
copperplate inscription of the year 447 (766-67 A. D. ) of the Valabhi 
king Siladitya VII, Dhruvabhata incidentally refers to the Man-lion 
incarnation of Visnu when it refers to Siladitya VI as having exceeded 
in. energy even the god Visnu who assumed the form of the man-lion. 
But this paucity of early epigraphic references does not mean that this 
incarnatory form of Visnu was not known in the Gupta period or perhaps 
earlier. In the tenth book of the ‘Taittiriya Aranyaka’, which is, 
however, a supplement (khila) to the original text, is given the Gayatri 
mantra of this deity along with those of various other gods who 
were members of the later Brahmanic pantheon ; many of the 
iconographic texts, some of which will be shortly noticed in explaining 
a few of the extant types, are of comparatively early date. The 
representation of the deity in one of the Gupta terracotta seals 
was shown by me in chapter IV of my book on the ‘Development of 
Hindu Iconography’ (p. 207). The sculpture of a standing Narasimha 
in Cave No. IV at Badami is probably one of the earliest plastic 
forms of this Avatara. The four-armed lion-faced god is shown standing 
with his back hands carrying the Cakra and ^ankha in their personified 
forms shown hovering in the air, with his front left hand placed on a 










‘gada’ by the side of which appears the personified Gadadevi ; to the 
•proper right of the god appears a dwarf-like figure which has been identified 
by Rao as Padmapurusa ; the object held in his front left hand is not 
quite distinct ; on the top section of the reUef are hovering 
Vidyadhara couples. K the identification of the accessories is 

correct, the two other most important persons in the drama of 
the Narasimha Avatara, Prahlada and his father Hiranyakasipu, 
are nowhere to be found. The substance of story associated with 
the particular incamatdry form is that Prahlada who was a devout 
Visnubhakta could not be tolerated by his father Hiranyakasipu, the 
brother of Hiranyaksa (killed by Visnu in his boar incarnation ) ; 
the demon king tried various means to kill his renegade son, but was 
unsuccessful In the end when he asked the latter to point out to him 
the place where the object of his son’s devotion lay, Prahlada pointed 
out to him a piUar from which when broken open by his irate father 
issued Visnu as part man and part lion. The story is that Hiran3^asipu 
previously obtained a boon from Brahma by practising severe austerities, 
that no man or beast would be able to kill him, and Visriu out of respect 
to Brahma’s behest had to assume this peculiar composite form which 
was neither human nor animal. Then the god felled the demon on his 
knees and tore open his entrails with his daws and thus killed him out- 
right. It will be seen after a comparison with the two earliest and many 
later representations of this incamatory form, that the latter almost 
invariably portray the essential details of this mythology, while the 
former, especially the one on the Gupta terracotta seal does not do so. 
The Bhita seal impression shows the lion-faced god seated in the 
‘lalitasana’ posture on a lotus seat •, it can be described as Kevala Narasiinha 
on the basis of later iconographic texts, though the sitting posture 
of the figure is differently given in the latter. T. A. G. Rao refers 
to several varieties of Narasimha images such as Sthauna, Girija, Kevala, 
Yanaka, according to the authority of the ‘Vaikhanasagama’, and illustrates 
the first and third varieties in his book ; he also illustrates several 
extant varieties of Narasiniha imag^ which do not belong to any one 
of these groups and whose descriptions arc not found in any of the 
known Sanskrit texts. Reference is also made by him to one form ia 
32 
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which Narasimha, in a somewhat placid aspect is shown accompanied by 

his consort Laksmi which he names as Laksmi Narasimha (op. cit. VoL 

i., pp. 149-61 and plates). The Badami relief just referred to has been ^ 

placed by him under the Kevala Narasimha variety ; but if we comiare . 

the description quoted by him from the text which says that such a type 

of the god should be shown as seated in ‘utkutikasana’ on a lotus pedestal 

with his back hands holding ‘sankha’ and ‘cakra’ and his front hands 

stretched over his raised knees; we see that the sculpture and the 

textual description do not t^iUy with each other. The stone sculpture 

of the Hoysala school hailing from Halebidu and reproduced by him 

in plate XLII of his book (VoLI) is in, thorough agreement with 

the above text. The beautiful stone reHef from the Dasavatara cave, Ellora 

as well as the one of much inferior workmanship and of later 

date from Dadikkombu near Dindigul in South India, show the actual 

combat between the god and the demon (op. cit, VolL, pp. 156-9, Pis. XLIV 

and XLV). E. B. Havell remarks about the former : ‘The sculptor has chosen 

the moment when the terrific apparition of the man-lion rushes forth to 

seize Hiranya, who, taken unawares and with the mocking taunt 

still on his lips, makes a desperate effort to defend himself ; Havell 

emphasises also the technical strength and imaginative power manifest 

in the treatment of the subject ( ‘Indian Sculpture and Painting’, 

2nd Edition, pp. 53-4, PL XXIII ). With regard to the sameness in 
the depiction of the motif in the two reliefs, Rao observes that this 
close similarity indicates ‘the existence of an authoritative description in 
some work bearing upon the formation of images and forming the basis 
of these productions of interest and value’. About the former relief 
Rao very rightly says : ‘The master touch of the work of the artist may be 
seen in the way in which the interlocking of the leg of Narasimha with 
that of Hiranyakasipu is carried out’. The ‘Matsya Purana’ passage ( ch. 

260, V. 34-5 ) describes one type of Narasimha, which seems to correspond 
with the above two reliefs : the god and demon should be shown 
fighting with their legs interlocked ; the former should appear as 
being repeatedly attacked by the tired demon who should be shown as 
holding a sword and a shield ‘Yudhyamanasca karttavyah kvacit ka- 
( should be ‘ca’ ) raiiabandhanaih j Parisrantena daityena tarjjyamano 
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mulaurmuhuh ti Daityam pradaisayet tatra khadgakhetakadharinam’ ). 

If we compare these south-Indian sculptures with some from 
north and east-India illustrating the same theme, we find certain 
iconographic features in the latter which are not present in the former. 
In these the demon is usually placed on the thighs of the god who is 
generally shown in the half-standing and half-seated attitude, with his 
right knee raised and the right leg sometimes placed on the hoods of 
Adisesa ; Prahlada is very often absent from such sculptures ; the front 
hands are shown engaged in tearing up the entrails of Hiranyakasipu, 
while the back hands carry two of the attributes of the god. The Gharwa 
sculpture, described by Cunningham in his Archaeological Survey Reports, 
Vol. IX. p. 6, very closely corresponds to the above description. The 
Paikore ( Birbhum, Bengal ) figure of Narasimha shows the head of the 
demon placed on his left thigh, while the rest of its body seems to hang 
on the claws of . the deity. Many more similar images from eastern 
India follow to a very great extent this mode of representation ; but 
there are certain reliefs in the Dacca Museum collection, which show the 
main figure as six-armed, its front pair of hands thrust into the entrails 
of the demon, the middle pair taking hold of its head and legs and the 
back pair shown in two poses, ‘abhaya’ and ‘tarjjani’. But the Paikore 
and some Rami}al images ( the former in Rajshahi and the latter 
in the Dacca Museum) show an additional element which is not present in 
the majority of these reliefs ; the artist illustrates the various sections 
of the mythology underlying this incamatory form by a repetition of the 
figiures of some of the principal actors in the drama on the backslab. 
The 10th century A. D. Narasiinha relief found by R. D. Banerjee at 
a place called Manora in Maihar state. Central India, presents the theme 
differently. 

The god is standing, with his left leg on the head of a 
demon who is lying prostrate on the ground. His right leg is 
pressed forward ; he has four hands ; the upper left hand is broken 
and the object held in the lower is indistinct The upper right hand 
holds a wheel while the lower is engaged in tearing the entrails out of 
the demon king Hiranyakasipu who is represented as falling down on 
the right Hiranyakasipu has two hands and holds a sword in his right 
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hand and a shield in his left. The face of the god is that of a ‘realistic’ 
lion and his head is covered with a long, shaggy mane, out of which two 
ears project over his forehead. This type of the image of Narasimha is 
unique, as no other specimen is known to exist Usually, in images of 
the man-lion, the god is seated and the figure of Hiranyakasipu is lying 
prostrate on his knees’.^ 

a It win be of use now to refer to a few iconographic texts, with 

which some of the usual Narasimha sculptures correspond. The ‘Agnipu- 
rana’ says that Narasiinha should be shown with open mouth, the 
woimded demon should be placed on his left thigh, the deity with a 
garland on his neck and a wheel and a mace in his hands should be 
depicted piercing the breast of the demon (ch. 49, v. 4 ‘Narasimho 

vivrttasyo’ vamoruksatactenavah I Tadvakso darayan mali sphuraccakragada- 
dharah’). The ‘Hayasirsa Pancaratra’ gives a summary description of a 
four-atmed Man-Lion ; it simply says that the four-armed god is 
holding ‘saAkha’, ‘cakra’ and ‘gada’ or only ‘sankha’ and ‘cakra’, and should 
by shown as tearing up the great demon (‘Narasimhascaturbahuh ■ sankha- 
cakraga'dadharah I ^ankhacakradharovapi vidarita mahasurah’ ). But 
in another passage, the same text speaks about this incarnatory form in 
fuller details : The vast face of Nrsimhadeva should be a littl e bent ; 
his eyes should be round, the auspicious shoulders, one ‘tala’ in measure- 
ment ; the eyebrows should be a little contracted, the mouth with fierce 
tusks should be open ; the tongue should be lolling and matted 
locks should be shown on the head ; the great demon being tom by 
him should be placed on his knees ; he should wear a ‘vaijayand’ and 
be accompanied by Sri ; one should show Nrsimha as holding a 
sword and' a wheel ; such an image should be installed for the destruc- 
tion of sin and the attainment of victory (both these passages from the 
‘Hayasirsa’ are quoted % Gopala Bhatta in the 18th Vikisa of his work). 
The ‘Matsya Purana’ (ch. 260, verses 31-35) elaborately describes an eight- 
armed image of Narasimha, which is unusual;! have already refemed 


1. B. D. Banerjee, The Haihajas of Tripxiii_ana Their Mottumente* ( M, A. S. L, 23 ), p, n and 
plate XLxVlU (b). 
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to some six-armed representations of this image type, but no eight-armed 
form is so far known to me. 

These Matsya Purana verses explain the EUora and Dindigul reliefs. 
T exts corresponding to them could not be found by Gopinath Rao. The 
‘Visnudharmottara’ account of Narasimha finally explains the real nature 
und^ljring this particular conception of the deity. It lays down 
‘He who is Lord Visnu having the form of a man-lion and who is 
the increaser of the highest knowledge has been thus described by 
persons well-up in meditation ; his shoulders, neck and waist are 
fleshy, the middle part of his body as well as his belly is lean, he has a 
lion face and a man’s body, he wears blue garments and is lustrous, he 
is decorated with all ornaments and is in ‘alidha’ pose, flames issue from 
his face and mane, he is shown tearing up the breast of Hiranyakasipu 
with his sharp claws ; the demon of the colour of blue lotus, who as the 
sages know him is ignorance personified, is placed on the knee of the god.’ 
Then the text says that ‘the Lord Nrsimha is really Samkarsana in his 
inner self and is the destroyer of “ajnana” ; the god Samkarsana ( who, 
as we have shown is one of the principal Vyuhas ) destroys three kinds of 
taint arising out of speech, mind and body in this world ; Hari assumes 
the body of man-lion out of the Samkarsana part latent in him and 
is the destroyer of the above three kinds of taint’ ( personified by 
the demon ).* 


{ Tohe continued ) 


1. ‘VijijTidliannottara’, Bk. m, oh. ?8) yv. 1-7. The last thtee xonplets are 'Hiranyakasi- 
paidaityaijiEtamajSaQaip vklinbadha^ I Sajpkaf bhagayanajBanagj a vinasana^ |{ yaamana^aja- 
gambhutam trividhaip jagata^ malaip I Etat-Saqikarsayo deva]^ gada patayati dvija || Hari 
SaqikaigayayiBeiia NarasiqihaTapttidhaiat^ 1 Tamagagtriyidhasyapi nasaho jagatdqi Bati^’. Then in 
the next few verges two other types oi this incarnatory form are mentioned ; in one the god ig depicted 
seated at ease on a ‘siiphasana’ holding his usual attributes and his feet resting on the earth personified ; in 
the other his four hands are adoined by his four emblems, flames are issuing out oi his body which 
is eiUiex endowed with all omammts or devoid of them. These two t^pes are purely cult-deities — in 
which the mythological element has been largely elin^nated, 
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AN ILLUSTRATED RAMAYANA MANUSCRIPT OF 
TULsTdaS and pats from BENGAL 

by D.P. GHOSH 


In 1942, during the cohrse of my tour in the Murshidabad district in 
Bengal, I came across an illuminated ‘Ramacarita Manasa’ or Hindi 
Ramayana by Tulsidas^ To my knowledge this is the only fully 
illustrated Ramayana manuscript found in Bengal. Containing 152 
multicoloured illustrations the manuscript of 342 pages is complete in 8 
Kandas except the last few pages. Writteiyon paper by Dwija Ichchharam 
Misra for the study of Rani Janaki Devi of Mahisadal Raj Estate, Dt. 
Midnapore, we learn from the colophons at the end of each of the cantos 
that the work took three years to be completed from Saka 1694 to 1697 
(1772-75 A. D.) . Although written in Hindi by the Prayag Brahman, 
apparently the Kula Purohita, for the edification of his princely patron, the 
illustrations are undoubtedly the work of local Midnapur artists. Some 
of the last pages subsequently replaced, in a decadent handwriting, 
are without pictures. The style of the paintings shows a marked variety in 
the earlier and later groups denoting the employment of more than one 
artist The script on each page (size 9|" x 12^') fills varied geometric 
patterns within the coloured borders as in Mughal manuscripts. 

Seven illustrations are reproduced here. PI. V. representing the 
frontispiece, envisages the opening passage of the Adikanda when the sage 
Narada on his usual round of paying homage to Visnu visits Vaikuntha- 


1. I was successful in persuading Sri Ramdas Aulia, Mohant of the famous VaijiiaTlte 
establishment ( Akhapa ) of Sadhakbag, the owner of the manuscript, to present it to the Asutosh Museum 
of Indian Art, Calcutta Uniyersity. I am grateful to the Mohant for the generous gift of this remarkable 
record, 
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fjuri and is surprised to find there instead of Visnu, Rama enthroned 
and attended by his three brothers. Sita and Hanun^n. Apparently 
perplexed he seeks the help of Siva who explains that this peculiar 
manifestation of Visnu foreshadows his impending birth on earth as Rama 
Avatar to free the world from the depredations of Ravana. 

In this scene Rama is seated in the Virasana on a throne in the form 
of a Pitha with Sita behind, an attendant in front presumably Laksmana 
holding the royal fan and Hanuman seated in adoration at his feet 
Bharata and ^atrughna are missing. The setting denotes a royal pavilion 
with three towers and flags proudly fluttering in the wind across and 
beyond the frame in a vigorous way. The composition recalls a similar 
contemporary Orissan palm-leaf painting.^ Very few colours, indigo, dull 
green, yellow ochre, and hght red produce a sober tone. Indication of the 
drapery by double and triple Hues is a noteworthy feature. 

The familiar legend of Bhagiratha is illustrated on PL VI^ Bhagi- 
ratha was successful inspite of heartbreaking obstacles in persuading the 
goddess Gahga to descend to earth from heaven to resurrect by a touch 
of her sacred waters sixty thousand of his predecessors turned into ashes 
through a curse. He is seen here proudly leading the way in the chariot 
of Brahma, blowing the conch-shell ( here represented as a horned bugle ) 
and ringing the bell with Ganga docilely following the chariot wheels. 
This panel is set in the middle of the respective page. A forceful composi- 
tional sweep describes the descent and forward movement of the 
procession. In the chariot portion, pink and light red predominate, 
interspersed with indigo, dull green and yellow ochre. The river 
waters at the back are depicted by waves in a gradation of shades of 
indigo merging into pink and white with a thin ribbon of light red 
connecting the two portions of the picture. 

An interesting episode in the third day’s battle between Rama 
and Ravana is shown in PL VIb. The chariot specially sent by Indra 
for the occasion and supporting the divine brothers Rama and Laksmana 
rushes furiously at Ravana’s which is without horses but is adorned with a 


(1) J. I. B. 0. A., vol. IX, 1941, PI. XVr. 


Makara head Rama makes desperate efforts to kill Ravana apparently 
invincible and aiming a javelin against him. He cuts all his heads and 
hands hundred times, but each time the decapitated limbs go up and rejoin 
the trunk of Ravana through the boon granted by Brahma making hirn 
immortal. The towering figure of the demon king hurling defiance at the 
futile attempts of his diminutive adversaries, the chariots, the string of 
magic heads encircling Ravana like an enormous halo, decapitated hands 
surging upwards, violent gestures of the contending parties, all go to make 
the picture a piece of mighty movement. 

, The happy reunion between Bharata and Rama on the way to 
Ayodhya is the theme of Plate VIL Rama tenderly stoops down to lift 
up the sorrowing Bharata, who at the sudden return of his exiled brother, 
has fallen at his feet Sita and Laksmana, standing behind followed 
by Hanuman, raise their arms in greeting. A rambling, flowering 
plant emphasises the diagonal composition of the figures. 

A continuation and elaboration of the reunion scene, after the return 
of the exiled party, is shown on PI. VIII. It is a full page illustration 
divided into three horizontal panels filled with standing figures. The 
figure of Rama repeatedly shown and yet clad in his exile dress, 
alternates with the adoring figures of his brothers and other dear and 
near ones whom he joyously greets. Vivacious couples are pitted against 
each other, princely figures in flowing spotted robes, yellow or dark 
indigo, bare bodied yellow figures clad in dark indigo clothes are 
contrasted with the green body of Rama. 

The humiliation of invincible Ravana— flushed with vanity at the 
boon of immortality conferred upon him by Brahma— at the hands of Bali, , 
the king of monkeys, is depicted with great vigour in PL IXa. Bali 
grapples with the demon king, fastened in his tail, and ducks him heartily 
in the four oceans, the waves of which are probably indicated by the 
conventional patterns fringing the panel. Sharp jagged and diagonal lines 
denote the powerless form of Ravana and the striding figure of Bali. A 
shallow sweeping arch above unites the rugged movements of the compo- 
nent parts of the picture. * 

A miraculous incident in the life of Rama as a child with reference 
to the hoary crow Bhusandl, is illustrated on PI. IXb. The grada- 
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tion of colours as in the case of the water, PI. Via, holds good also 
for the sky. 

The paintings of the manuscript by the Midnapur artists are fore- 
runners of the indigenous Pat style of Bengal. Although betraying strong 
Orissan influence and reminiscent of Mughal and ancient Indian conven- 
tions, all the elements of folk art are present, story telling, vivid colours, 
determined brush strokes and broad summary execution. The bold 
Devanagari characters of the text play their part in the general scheme 
of the pages. The figures are outlined against a white background ; they 
form part of groups. Broad, undulating curves of the Sari drawn around the 
heads of women outlining their projecting chignons, recall the convention 
found in the Amaru Pataka manuscript from Mayurbhanj, an Orissan 
State close to the borders of Midnapur.^ Elliptical eyes extended to the 
ear, correspond to contemporary renderings on palm-leaf and paper in 
Orissa and do not follow the Western Indian mannerism. The figures 
here are also shown in combined profile and front view. But instead 
of the supple and Orissan forms they are compact and firm. The strength 
and vitality of the Orissan style is blended with the suavity of Bengal 
in tl^s remarkable series of manuscript paintings. 

Bengal Art however is not something which is past ; it is a 
continuous and living process. Contemporary scroll paintings or Pats 
of rural Bengal show that traditional art, in its popular version, is still alive 
in remote regions unaffected by westernised url^n culture. It is a 
matter of no little regret that like all other vestiges of traditional 
culture it is also fast decaying before the onrush of modern mechanised 
civilization. 

Painted usually on paper, often of the cheapest variety, sometimes 
on newspapers too, none of the “Jarano-pat” or rolled paintings are 
older than hundred or hundred and fifty years. Most of the 
Pats in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art and G. S. Dutt’s collection— 
the only public institutions in India where these records of popular art 
are represented — were painted during the last eighty years. Their average 


(l) J. I. S. 0. A., Vol. Vni, 1940, PI. V, 3. 
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length varies from twelve to sixteen feet ; they are one or two feet broad. 
The subject matter is invariably religious and devoted to epic cycles, e. g. 
the Krsna lila, Rama-lila, Behula legend and the Chaitanya Ilia. Pats 
are confined mainly to western Bengal. Ghazi-Pats or Pats pertaining 
to the Ghazi legend are in vogue among the Muslims in Comilla and 
Barisal in Eastern Bengal. The long rolls with 10 or 12 separate pictures 
are arranged in rectangular panels one below the other, “each picture 
being exhibited by the Patua at a time as the roll is gradually unfolded 
and as the story of each picture is being chanted to the accompaniment of 
the traditional ballad composed by the Patuas themselves”.^ The 
rectangular panels are either demarcated by plain bands in lighter colours 
or by floral borders in which rosettes and leaves alternate. Flanking 
continuous decorative borders at the same time emphasise the interrela- 
tion of specific panels. 

Unlike the Kanthas^ the Pats of Bengal are more or less representa- 
tional and but rarely symbolic. It is obvious that scrolls were painted 
in the narrative style. The story-telling capacity of ancient Indian art 
is retained here. We find in the gradual unfolding of the story a conti- 
nuation of the peculiar technique of Baihut and Sanchi. But in the 
Pats the head is shown in profile, the eye in full view, the trunk also 
in front view, the legs and feet again in strict or three quarter profile, 
and the “conformation and movement of the figures and their parts 
are limited to a few typical shapes.” 

The Pats are distinguished by vigorous lines and vivid colours, such 
as we have seen in the illustrated Ramayana manuscript of Tulsidas. 
The Patua generally used primary colours, red, blue and yellow. Green 
and brown were sometimes employed, the former particularly in paintings 
in the Dumka Sub-Division (Santal Parganas) and >the latter in 
Manbhum district, both areas in Bihar, but culturally part and parcel 
of Bengal. 

Indian red, indigo, burnt sienna and yellow ochre predominate. 
— — ^ 


l. G. B. Dutta, The Indigenous Painters of Bengal, J. I. S. 0. A. Vol. I, p 21 
g, J. I. S. 0. A. Vol, VII. pp. 111—167. 
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The colours are laid on in flat washes. The classical Indian modelling 
quality of . the line is nowhere apparent except in the Kalighat 
drawings. 

In the earlier scrolls extraneous influence can be detected. An 
indigenous idiom and freedom of action distinguish only those executed 
in recent times. Not only in dress, treatment of trees and floral borders 
but also in their architectural setting too, some of the early nineteenth 
century Pats betray Rajput influence.* The Mughal idiom, on the other 
hand, is distinctly perceptible in at least one old Ramayana Pat from 
Bankura, dating back perhaps to the end of the 18th century. There 
almost the entire design and colour scheme are reminiscent of 
Mughal conceptions. The panel representing the marriage procession 
scene of Rama is typically Mughal in its spacing, movement and 
grouping. 

The Western Bengal Pats, in the different districts, show peculiarities 
in design and colour. It has already been pointed out that the Santhal 
Parganas prefer figures silhouetted in green, blue and yellow against a 
white background. Manbhum products are easily recognised by their 
preference for one particular shade — burnt sienna, relieved by white and 
yellow patches and a densely' packed composition. In Midnapore scrolls, 
the overcrowded panels have elaborate decorations and a minute finish 
is given to the scenes, but the seated figures crowning these scrolls are 
impressive and monumental It is to be noted that Birbhum, Bankura and 
Burdwan invariably favour an Indian red background and Hoogly a dark 
brown. The abstract linear treatment moreover of the Hoogly Pats is pecu- 
liar. Although neighbours, subtle differences also exist between the Bankvura 
and Birbhum varieties. Linear reduction into straight pleat-hke folds of 
drapery often floriated (Plate X ) is a characteristic peculiar to Bankura 
and present from the earliest times. Moreover the head is seldom 
represented other than in a sharp and angular profile. Birbhum, on the 
other hand favours a three quarter view ( Plate XII). Another unique 
feature invariably employed by the Birbhum Patua is the conventional 


■ 


X. J. I. S. O. A, Vol. I, PiB. IV V, Fig. land a. 
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double eyebrow. These and several other traits and stylistic elements 
help in identifying the products of the many districts. 

An examination of some details of the different varieties of Pate 
will now be undertaken. Let us first take up the two panels of a 
Ramayana Pat ( PI. X) from Bankura ( Asutosh Museum Collection ) 
executed more than fifty years ago. The upper scene represents Rama, 
attended by Vibhisana, Sugriva, LaksmaM and Hanumah worshipping 
Durga on the eve of his victory over Ravana. Set against a flat empty 
space, the heavy figure of the Goddess dominates the scene by her 
sudden appearance and animated gesture, contrasting with the rigidly 
vertical poses of the attentive figures on both sides. The movement 
and arrangement of her ten hands is followed by the semicircular sweep 
described by the heads of Rama and his retinue. Contrary movements 
of the two distinct groups divided by the Mangala Kalasa, balance the 
simple but effective composition. One of the critical moments of Rama’s 
life has found here a dramatic illustration. 

The lower panel represents a scene of the epic fight between the 
Monkey friends of Rama and the Raksasas. It is full of dynamic action 
seldom excelled by the Patua anywhere. Two advancing gigantic 
monkeys, one white, and another dark blue, form the two sides of a 
triangle an intricate pattern is woven on Indian red ground ; dark 
colours are pitted against light along the diagonal. In the bustle and 
din of battle, it is difficult to single out the contending parties of soldiers, 
they are all mixed up in a confused hurly-burly, some charging, others 
flying, here an4 there single combats are going on at a distance from the 
main battle. The men are in every conceivable attitude, running, standing, 
kneeling, crouching or turning sharply round in the middle of the fight 
to face the enemy once more. What spaces are left are filled by deca- 
pitated heads and detached fimbs. 

In the Sakti Pat from Birbhum, ( private collection ; PI. XD) a round 
Chalachitra controls the upright movement of the Goddess Durga striding 
upon a ‘super-human’ lion and a fallen demon, flanked by Laksmi, 
Saraswati, Garret Karttikeya and pillars in the background. 

Unlike her counterpart from Bankura, the figure of Durga is tall and 
rests monumentally on a pyramidal pedestal. Billowing draperies of the 
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background harmonise with the parallel movement of the numerous hands 
and vertical pillars act as a foil to the multiple curves of the design. The 
colour scheme is also noteworthy. The blue garment of the Goddess, 
between heavy bounding lines, freely applied, lends particular emphasis 
to the figure of the Goddess, dwarfing all other figures in the group. Shades 
of blue, indigo, Indian red, yellow, yellow ochre, green and white are all 
skilfully applied to make this picture vibrate with energy. 

A Behula Pat from Midnapur, in the Asutosh Museum collection, 
with a mastery of spacing and craftmanship shows on a white ground, 
patterns in light blue, bounded by curves ( PI. Xllla ). 

A KrsnaTila Pat from Midnapur, also in the Asutosh Museum 
( inset on p. 138 ) is remarkable for its composition. It shows the river 
Jamuna meandering through the centre of the panels cutting right across 
miracle scenes performed by Krsna in Vrindaban. Crossing herds of 
cattle and the projecting wings of the Vakasur interconnect the 
^nels. The peculiar way of showing the river is reminiscent of the 
Suhga technique in stone, on a Sanchi gateway, representing the Nirahjana 
river and the Mahakapi Jataka. 

Three pert milkmaids, proceeding in uniform style, '’with pots 
balanced on their heads ( PL Xlllb ), constitute a delightful scene 
from a Krsna lila scroll from Dumka, Saathal Parganas (Asutosh Museum 
collection). It is a matter of no little significance that this was painted 
only a few years ago and the Patua is still living. Drawn on a white back- 
ground the sharp, clear cut outline is bordered by running dots— a charac- 
teristic not noticed elsewhere. The stiff cylindrical, lower portion of the 
figures supports the circulatory movements of the hands and of the mode 
of wearing the Sari so that it frames the head in a charming manner ; 
forms like this are to be found only in the Santhal productions from 
Midnapur and the neighbouring regions. The green of the Saris is 
matched by the yellow of the bodies and by the green blouses, the middle 
one being light pink. 

A mere sophisticated painting is represented by the Kirtan 
scene from Burdwan district in the Asutosh Museum collection ( PI. 
XI ). The ecstatic figure of Chaitanya occupies the centre of both the 
xront and back rows. Yellow ochre flesh colour shimmers on an Indian 
35 
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red surface. Brown musical instruments (Dhol) add depth to the 
colour scheme. Solid round bodies, delineated by gliding curves and 
intersected by swaying limbs create a rhythmic pattern of intense 
emotional fervour. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE ALL-POWERFUL GODDESS 
(SHRl BHAGAVATI TATTVA ) 

BY SHRi swam! KARAPATRI-Jt ( HARIHARaNANDA SARASVATI ) 

f / 

adapted translation by Shiva Sharana ( Alain Danielou )l 


I ^ 

JTrfJ 

(De vi-atharv5-Shira ) 

“The Gods approaching the resplendent Goddess asked her ‘who 
are you ?’ the Arch-Goddess replied ‘I am the form of the Unqualified 
Principle, the Brahman ; from me the world arises as Nature and Person 
(Prakriti-Purusha) 

3 W ® sit i 

(Bhuvaneshvarl-Upanishad) 

“In the Principial Aperture, Brahmarandhra [behind the forehead], . 
a man finds me the Lady of the Spheres who am the shape of the 
Principle, beyond the fourth, [the unmanifest], stage.” 

The dual form, unqualified and qualified, of the All Powerful 
Goddess is indicated in the first hermetic utterance (Mantra) of the 
Devi Bhagavata, : 

cTTOrat I 

«n ii; 

“She is the Universal Consciousness, the Origin of all. She is 
Sapience, too, the intelhgence which instigates intellect.” 

^ ^ ^ ^WTcfsft I 

twi eW T ^ feiat ii 

sicP?^ =5 Jf I 


1. Seglish revised with 'Kthel Merstoa. 
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“She is the intrinsic shape of the Principle, the Brahman, She is 
eternal, without beginning. Just as the power to burn obtains in fire, 
so Energy (Shakti) dwells in the Self, the Atman. Hence the masters 
of Reintegration, the yogis, do not consider their difference as that of 


man and woman.” 

“I was before all that exists, O King of the Mountains ! before me 
there was nothing. Hence Consciousness, Faculty of Knowing, Supreme 
Principle, are but the names of the shape of my one Self.” 







55^ ^n=dW7i I 


^sn^cTOT \ {KurmS Purana) 
“That essence which the knowers of the Principle see asserted 
throughout the Eternal Wisdom (the VedS) and in the End of wisdom 
(Vedanta), 

that essence which the seekers of Reintegration, the yogis, can 
perceive as issued from the one all pervading, subtle, changeless, motionless, 
Arch-Goddess, ever fixed in one point, 

that supreme stage, far beyond the beyond, everlasting, is the Lord 
of Sleep, Shiva. 

This limitless transcendent stage issued from the All-Pawerful 
Goddess dissolves into Nature (Prakriti)* 

This supreme stage issued from the Goddess is white, without 
disguise, pure, without qualities, sorrowless ; it is the object gained by 
the Self.” 


THE ALL POWERFUL GODDESS AS BXJSTBil CE-CONSCIOUSXESS -BLISS 

Existence, development, and power of enjoyment found throughout 
the Spatial Universe are the gifts of the All-Powerful Goddess who is 
intrinsic Existence-Consciousness-BIiss and is the support of the whole 
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of manifestation and its countless millions of universes. In Her, the 
Spatial Universe arises, in Her it stands, in Her, in the end, it dissolves. 

In a mirror we see reflected the vault of the sky, of the clouds, the 
globes of Sun and Moon, the movements of the planets, the Earth itself, 
and, indeed, all that is manifest. Yet, if we try to grasp them, we meet 
nothing but the glass. Similarly, in the mirror which is the All-Powerful 
Goddess, the universe appears to exist, and without this mirror of the 
indivisible, eternal changeless, self-dependent Arch-Consciousness, the 
Spatial Universe could not be seen. 

''W g I 

( SkandS Purana ) 

“The support of all is the Transcendent ( Para ) World Mother 
( Jagat-ambika ) whose shape is Existencg-Consciousness-Bliss. She is the 
Self of Consciousness in whom appears the fictitious appearance ( ) 
which is the moving Universe”. 

Some believe that Energy pertains only to the Unconscious, but the 
word Shakti ( Energy ), sometimes used for the Unconscious, can also be 
used for Transcendent Nature ; similarly, the word Bhagavatl ( All-Power- 
ful Goddess ) can convey the notion of the Pure, qualityless power of 
Consciousness ( Chit-Shakti). Neither the Energy, nor the All-Powerful 
Goddess, worshipped by her devotees should therefore be understood to 
be merely Nature, or Power of Illusion ; it is the All-Powerful Goddess, 
Existence-Consciousness-Bliss who is the object of worship. 

The Damara-tantra explains the meaning of the Navarna hermetic 
utterance. 

“O Destroyer of all darkness. Ever liberated, who transcends beyond 
the beyond. For the sake of impartible Principial-Sapience ( Brahma- 
Vidya ) I search for thy shape as Existence-Consciousness-Bliss in the lotus 
of my heart”. 

Bliss, upon which all experiences depend, is the supreme aim of 


man. 


36 
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“All love is desire for the Self”, says the Eternal Wisdom. 

Therefore Bliss, the intrinsic shape of the Self, is that of which all love 
is an echo, All this world is an echo of Bliss. That Bliss, too, of which the 
bliss of men, of celestial musicians ( Gandharva-s ) and the gods among 
those musicians (.deva-gandharv5-s ), of the angels which were from the 
beginning ( ajanaja deva-s ), of the ritual angels ( shrauta deva-s ), of the 
King of Heaven ( Indra ), of Brihaspati, the teacher of the Gods, of 
Prajapati, the Lord of the Universe and of Brahma, the Creator, is but a 
drop — although the level of joy obtained by each one of these is a hundred 
times that of the one preceding — that Bliss is called the supremely 
transcendent Bliss-shape of the Principle. 


NlDA HINDU 

When cogitation ( vimarsha ), illumination ( prakasha ) and energy 
respectively appear in the Lord of Sleep, ^hiva, then point-limit ( bindu ), ' 
femineity, and principial vibration ( nada ) ( masculinity ) respectively - 
come into being. When the fusion is complete like that of milk and 
water, the united point-limit comes into being. This united point-limit 
is known as the Primordial Hermaphrodite ( Ardha-nara-Ishvara ). The 
mutual attraction towards one another of its two components is called 
Lust ( Kama ). 





“From the splendour of Existence-Consciousness- Bliss and by the 
will of Supreme Divinity, Energy, Shakti, arose, from §hakti the principial 
vibration, from the principial vibration the point-limit from which the 
manifest begins”. 

The power of action which is found in the principial vibration is 
the T wink’ (aham nimesha) of the point-limit Bindu. The ‘P (aham) is the 
stage previous to universal dissolution and is the condensed desire of 
Energy for creation. In that in which knowledge (i. e. the ascending 
tendency, Sattva) is predominant, the expanding tendency Rajas takes 
the form of Energy-action and the descending tendency takes the form 
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of the point-limit Bindu. The letter ‘A’ is the symbol of ShivS, Lord of 
Sleep. ‘H’ is the symbol of Energy (Shakti). The Belle of the three cities 
(Tripura Sundari)^ is pervaded by the I (Aham) (which is the union of 
A and H, the first and last letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, ‘am’ being 
only the inflexion). All creation is filled with individuality and “r’-ness. 

The union of the Lord of sleep (Shiva) and Energy (Shakti) is the 
principial vibration, Nada. 

as#; ii 

“That essence, that transcendent embodiment which by its own 
will created this world which was the first to vibrate with vibration, 
knowers call the Lord of Sleep.” 

The Lord of Sleep embraced by Energy is the seed of the spatial 
universe. In the radiance of the ‘I’, the Lord of Sleep- remains still and 
energy is active. She is thus the opposite of Kali, the Power of Time, 
and is known as the Lustful, Rati. When the Energy which is cogitation 
(vimarsh2) dissolves into the Lord of Sleep this is the state of excitement 
( 'SWTJn ). When she rises again from Him this is the state of calm ( HW ) . 


THE ALL-POWERFUL GODDESS AS THE SHAPE OF THE PRINCIPLE, THE BRAHMAN 

In the Scriptures she is spoken of not only as the Energy but as the 
very form of the Principle. 

(I 

“Thoii art the One, realised in the shape of the Principle. Thou art 
the intrinsic Energy whose form is the Inconceivable and the Infinite. 
Thou art the embodiment of Existence which is the basis of each indivi- 
dual being. Thou art beyond quality, beyond oppositions, reached only 
through thought-less knowing ( NirvikalpSbodha )”. 


1. The Consciousness dwelling in the triple body (causal, subtle and gross) oi all beings. 
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In the -Kena Upanishad, the All-Powerful Goddess is described as 
the shape of Principial Sapience. Through her mercy Indra, the king of 
Heaven, and other Gods know the intrinsic shape of the Principle. When 
the Principle disappeared from before him, Indra, with a feeling of shame, 
remained standing in the emptiness of space and began to perform 
austerities. After a long time the Goddess, satisfied, appeared. 

^ 

“In this space, spreading everywhere, Uma the goddess, shining like 
gold, appeared as a woman of marvellous beauty”. 

Indra in the emptiness of space saw the Goddess in the shape of 
Principial Sapience adorned with golden ornaments and, through her 
mercy, he realised the Brahman. For those who worship Energy, Energy 
is everywhere present but those who worship other deities have likewise 
to worship her. 

Without worshipping Energy devotees can never reafise the shape 
of their chosen deity. The Sanmohini tantra says that he who merely 
worships the dark light Krishna without worshipping the white light 
Radha will, in the end, fall. 


THE ALL-POWERFUL GODDESS AS THE CONSORT OP THE SUPREME PRINCIPLB 

In many places the All-Powerful Goddess is described as the Consort 
of and the giver of enjoyment to the Supreme Principle. 

M'it; qwsrn g i 

II 

The qualityless Supreme Self takes shelter in thee. Thou art the 
princess whence he derives pleasure, the Lady of the Spheres.” 

Living beings. Divinity and ail other things are the children of this 
Goddess. 

Just as Fire and its power to burn are ever related, as one another’s 
inner nature, so also the Supreme Principle and the Supreme Energy are 
ever the inner self of the other. 

It is from this point of view that she is called Chandika or Chandi, 
the Wrathful. In such expressions as qc^dld : ‘a wrathful 

sun, a wrathful wind’, the word ‘wrathful’ (chanda) is used to express 
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exceptional qualities in things. By being made an attribute of Sun, 
of wind, the meaning of the word is, however, narrowed. It finds 
its full scope only when applied to the thing in which there are 
no distinctions of place or time, and no division, that is, in the 
Supreme Self. 

Etymologically the word ChandS means anger ( ). 

“Who is it whose anger even the gods fear.” 

The man whose anger bears fruit is called ‘chanda ’ ( violent ). The 
most fearful anger is also called ‘chandS’ and this fearful anger belongs 
to Supreme Divinity. 

“I salute thee, wrath of the Lord of Tears.” 

In the world, all fear anger, all fear destruction, all fear death 
which destroys all. So Shiv2, the destroyer, is called too ChandS, the 
wrathful. 

“By fear of Him doth the wind blow, by fear the sun rises, by 
fear Fire and Indra do their work, and death ( whom all fear ) fears Him.” 
He is called the death of death, the Time of Time or the Arch- time 
( Maha-kala ). It is he who destroys all He alone is not counted 
amongst the millions of the destroyed, and it is only because Brahma, 
the Creator, and Vishnu, the Preserver, are aspects of Him, that they too 
are indestructible. He is called : 

“The great fear, the brandished thunderbolt,” and the Power which 
is the intrinsic form of his wrath is his consort Chandika. 

But always, alongside the fearful, lies the peaceful aspect of Divinity, 

“The one i§^ fearful, the other auspicious” ; 

Wherefore the All Powerful Goddess has two shapes, the one fierce 
the other peaceful. 

Some say that the one supreme Principle, through his power of 
Illusion, appears in a dual shape as Law and Law-giver. 

37 
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SRn^ ( Chand, Up. ) “He thought : . May I become 
Many and have sul)jects.” 

He desired 
he created that heat 

We hear, in these revealed utterances, of knowledge, desire and 
action as the beginning of creation. This is called the triple ‘law of the 
nature’ ( dharma ) of the Principle. This law is not distinct from the 
Brahman the law-giver himself. And the revealed utterances speak of 
it as the law of 

“Spontaneous knowledge, strength and action’’. This ( dread ) law 
of the Supreme Nature is called His ‘Energy’ ( Shakti ) and is identified 
with Chandi, the Wrathful. It is she who is the Arch-Power of Time 
Maha-Kall, the Arch-Divinity of Fortune, Maha Lakshmi, and the Arch- 
Divinity of Knowledge Maha Sarasvati according to the work she 
performs. Truly to see in this Supreme Wrath a male or a female 
character depends only upon the inclination of the worshipper. In male 
terms she is spoken of as the Arch Lord of Tears ( Maha-Rudra ), etc., 
in female terms as the Wrath ( Chandi ), the ‘Goddess-Bey ond-Reach’ 
( Durga ), etc. 


THE THREE TALES IN THE HYMN TO THE GODDESS-BEYOND-REACH ( DURGA SAPTi^HATl ) 

THE FIRST TALE 

Knowledge of the essence of things is obtained by the 
mercy of the AIl-Po .verful Goddess. Knowledge ( jnanS ) is 
everywhere praised. Where is knowledge, ignorance, delusion, etc., 
disappear. To attain knowledge one listens and ponders. Repetition of 
sacred formulae, austerities, sacrificial rites, all have but one object ; the 
attainment of knowledge. But this knowledge is not what is ordinarily 
meant by the word. Knowledge of the objects of words and ( the senses ) 
is common to all living creatures. Men have, relatively to all other 
beings, a greater aptitude for knowledge, yet ignorance too dwells in 
them. That knowledge of proper behaviour is found in animals just as 
in men, that birds like men, even when hungry themselves, will bring 
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food to their little ones, is a matter of common knowledge. But the 
basic ignorance of the world is not thereby lifted. 

It is the influence of the Arch-Power of Illusion ( Maha hjjaya ) 
which prevents the basis of all, the self-illumined Principle from being 
cognized. She forcibly deceived the minds of even Vashishtha, BharatS, 
Vishvamitra and other seers who were soaked in the knowledge of the 
Upanishads. She manifests the world, animate and inanimate. Being 
pleased, she, in the guise of Sapience, is the giver of liberation, while, 
shaped as Ignorance, she is the cause of worldly ties. She is said to be the 
sleep of Reintegration ( yoga-nidra ) of the All-Powerful Vishnu when, 
at the end of the Aeon, he splendidly rests on the Lord Remainder 
( SheshS. ) The Earth, which rests on the back of the tortoise, was then 
sinking into the primeval waters and becoming soft as butter. Thinking 
that this earth could no longer support living beings when the time of 
creation were to come the All-Powerful Goddess by her Power called 
the ‘Sleep of Reintegration’ put the Pervader Vishnu to sleep. She 
then took some dirt out of his left ear with the end of the nail of her 
little finger and, with it, made the genie ( daityS ) Madhu ( Honey ). 
With the dirt of his right ear she made the genie KaitabhS. At first 
these two genii appeared like worms but later they became very powerful. 
When the resplendent Goddess disappeared having granted them a boon, 
both saw the Lord Creator Brahma in the lotus springing from the navel 
of the Pervader Vishnu. Seeing Brahma they said : "We shall kill you. 
If you want to live you must wake up Vishnu. Hearing this Brahma 
began with many hymns of praise, to pray to the Sleep of Reintegration. 
The All-Powerful Goddess, being pleased, told him to ask for a boon. 
Brahma asked that the Lord be awakened and the two genii trapped. 
The Mother woke up Vishnu who thereafter fought fiercely with these 
genii for five thousand years. Misled by the Arch-Power of Illusion 
these two genii, intoxicated with pride, told Vishnu to ask for a boon, 
Vishnu said — “I ask as a boon- that you both may be killed by me.” They 
answered. Be it so, you can kill us, but only on such soil as is 
not permeated with water. Vishnu, placing their heads at the 
joint of bis thigh, cut them off with his discus. Later, making 
an ointment with their fat ( medS ) he applied it to parts of 
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the Earth which then became solid. That is why the earth is also 
called Medini. 

In this way the All-Powerful Goddess, appearing under all sorts 
of shapes, sustains the world. She it is who creates, protects, destroys. 
She, becoming the sleep of Reintegration, gives rest to the Preserver 
Vishnu. She it is who satisfies the Gods ( Devata ) the Fore-Fathers 
and the Ritual Angels ( ohrauta Deva ) by taking the shape of the Utter- 
ances of offering ( ) respectively connected with them. 

She is most fearful, holding a sword, a spear, a mace, a discus, a conch, a 
*bow, an arrow, a missile ( bhushundi ) and an iron club. But she is also 
the supreme peace-giver. She is a leader of soldiers ( ), 

yet she is the most beautiful of all things beautiful. She can truly appear 
most lovely to her devotees, although infinitely horrible and cruel to the 
Demons ( Daitya- s ). She is most beautiful among all that causes joy. 
She is higher than the Creator Brahma and all the gods. Verily, in the 
world, wherever and whenever something is — whether real or unreal, 
conscious or unconscious, effector cause — and has an energy, that 
energy is the All-Powerful Goddess. 

cPR h 

“How canst thou praise this Energy which dwells in whatever 
exists, in all things whether real or unreal.” 

When the Supreme Divinity ( Parama Ishvara ), who, through 
Arch-Energy, brings forth, protects and destroys the moving universe, 
is himself in the power of the All Powerful Goddess, who can hymn the 
qualities of this Energy which is the sleep of Reintegration ? It is through 

the greatness of this Energy that Vishnu and the other gods take a body. 
This All-Powerful Goddess who possesses an infinitude of powers, 
who is predominantly joy, is described under the shape of the Arch- 
Power of Time ( Maha Kali ). 


THE SECOND TALE 

Sometimes the Goddess appears as the Arch-divinity of Fortune 
( Maha Lakshmi ). Once, for a full hundred years a fearful war was 
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fought between the Gods and Titans ( Asuras ). The King of the 
Titans was Mahishasura, the Buffalo-Titan, and the King of the Gods 
was Indra, the Resplendent. MahishasurS having defeated all the gods 
himself became king of Heaven. The Gods, vanquished, then went, 
led by Brahma, to Vishnu and l^hivS and explained in detail the victory 
of Mahishasura and their defeat. Hearing the story of the Gods, both 
the Destroyer of Madhu ( Madhusudana= Vishnu ) and the Giver of 
Peace ( ShahkarS»=Shiv3 ) were incensed and a great flame sprang from 
their mouths. A similar flame sprang from the mouth of Brahma too. 
From the bodies of IndrS, Varun3 and the other gods a divine light shone 
forth. In this way, the Arch-flame coming out from the bodies of 
all the gods looked like a mountain. And all the points of the compass 
were pervaded with its radiance. Thb incomparable light condensed 
itself and took the shape of a woman. Her brilliance filled the three 
worlds. This light, sprung from all the gods, had many limbs. Seeing 
the wonderful Goddess, made of the radiance of the gods, all rejoiced. 
All the gods, gave her their weapons and armaments. All honoured her 
as the Mother. She, pleased, began to roar like a tiger. Her fearful roar 
filled the whole heavenly sphere. At its echo the worlds shrank and 
the sea trembled. The gods in their delight shouted ‘Victory 
Victory’ and the sages sang her praise. Seeing this, the Titans 
seizing their weapons and missiles made ready for war. MahishasurS, 
the Buffalo King surrounded by many Titans faced the Goddess who 
stood filling the three worlds with her radiance, forcing the earth to 
give way under the strength of her feet ; her diadem reached to the vault 
of space, she made the nether world shrink at the twanging of her bow, 
and filled the directions of space with her thousand arms. The Titans 
then began the war. A fearful battle followed. The earth was so 
littered with fallen elephants, horses and Titans it was impossible to 
move. A river of blood frightful to behold began to flow. As the 
battle went on the biggest weapons, missiles and energies were brought 
into play. Many the Goddess destroyed with her weapons and many 
too simply with her war cry ( Houn ! ) alone. The Goddess’s 
lion in a strange battle, killed Chamara and ether Titans, After 
many of his warriors had been killed, Mahishasura himself, in his 
38 
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buffalo shape, showed wonderful prowess. Chandika snared him 
with a noose but he changed himself into a lion. While Chandika 
was attempting to cut his head off with her sword he became a 
man, sword-in-hand. When the Mother ran at the man, he became 
an elephant. As an elephant he began to drag away her lion with 
his trunk. The Goddess cut off the trunk with her sword. Then 
again changing into a buffalo he began to terrorise the three worlds. 
Finally the Goddess climbed onto his back and, striking him with her 
feet, pierced him with her spear. Then in the shape of a Titan ( Asura ) 
half issuing from the mouth of the buffalo he began to fight. In the end, 
the Mother with an enormous sword cut off his head. Great lamentations 
then rose from the army of the Titans. But the Gods rejoiced greatly and, 
in humble respect, began to praise the Mother, saying : “O Mother ! Thou 
art the energy soul of the moving universe. The whole Spatial universe 
is pervaded by thee. Thou embodiest the combined power of all the 
gods. What thou canst achieve neither the Pervader Vishnu, the 
Creator Brahma nor the Resorber of the World ( Hara = l§hiv2 ) can 
do, let alone others. In the shape of Fortune, thou dwellest in the 
homes of those who act righteously, but in the houses of the sinful 
thou dwellest in the guise of poverty. Thou art the good intellect 
of the intelligent, the modesty of noble women. Thou art Nature 
( Prakriti ) called, too, the Unmanifest ( Avyakrita ). It is thou in the 
shape of the ritual utterances of offering, who satisfiest Gods and Fore- 
Fathers. It is thou whom ascetics, seekers of Liberation, worship as 
Principial Sapience ( Brahma Vidya ). For the spatial universe to 
progress and attain beatitude, thou appearest in the three forms of 
Divinity. Thou dwellest in the heart of the Pervader Vishnu as the 
Arch-divinity of Fortune ( Malw Lakshmi ). And, in the heart of 
Him who has the moon on his forehead Shiva ), thou 

dwellest in the shape of the Fair Lady Gaurl. Having greatly praised 
her, the gods begged the goddess for boons. Saying: ‘be they granted’, 
the Mother disappeared, 

THIRD TALE 

When, through the valour of the Daimons Shumbha and 
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Nishumbha, the three worlds were snatched from IndrS, the king of 
Heaven, the Daimons began to take a share from all ritual sacrifices. 
They also attributed to themselve*s the posts of Sun and Moon and those 
of guardian of the treasure ( Kubera ), Lord of the Waters ( Varun3 ). 
Then the gods, defeated and misruled, began in their hearts to call 
upon the never-defeated All-Powerful Goddess. The Mother had 
once granted them the boon that, whenever in their troubles they 
thought of her, their troubles would at once disappear. Remembering 
this, they all went to the Snow Mountain the Hima-achalS and began 
to praise her who is the Power of Elusion of the Pervader Vishnu. 

While the gods were praising her, the daughter of the 
mountain Lord, the Lady of the Mountain, Parvatl, came 
to take her bath in the Ganges. She asked the Gods “Which 
deity are you praising” ? The Gods had ho time to answer. 
From the body of the Lady of the Mountain, the All-Powerful Lady of 
Sleep ( Shiva ) sprang forth and said “Having been dethroned by Shumbha, 
they are all praising me.” Because she sprang from the body-sheath of 
Parvatl, the Mother became known in tl^e world as Kaushiki “the She- 
athed”. When Kaushiki came out of her, Parvatl became black. Hence 
is she called Kalilm ( the black one ). 

Once Chanda ( Impetuous ) and MundS ( Mean ), servants of 
Shumbha, and Nishumbha, saw the Mother Kaushiki looking marvellously 
beautiful. They went to their masters, praised her form, and suggested 
that they should catch her. So ^humbhS and Nishumbha sent a messenger 
to her saying : “Our orders are nowhere disobeyed. All the jewels of 
the world as well as the royal elephant ( Airavata ) and royal stallion 
( Uch’ aihshrav2 ) are in our possession. You are the jewel of women, 
we hunger for jewels, come to us and enjoy supreme magnificence.” The 
Goddess with a grave smile replied : 

^ «f I 

m ^ mP»r* ^ ^ I 

“He who defeats me in battle, who abates my pride, who is in 
the world my equal in strength, he will be my Lord. Let ^^umbha come 
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here, or Nishumbha the great Asura. Why does he delay his conquest 
of me. They should find it easy to gain my hand”. 

The messenger did his best, but the Goddess said : “What can 
I do ? That is my vow.” The messenger returned and repeated all that 
had been said. Then Smoke-eyed ( Dhumra-lochanS ) was sent and 
was killed after a fierce combat. Then Shumbha sent Chanda and 
Munda, and a great fight ensued. The Mother became angry and, from 
her forehead, the dark ISli of fearful features appeared, and began to 
eat the army of Daimons. Throwing into her mouth the largest elephants, 
horses, chariots and warriors she began to crunch them up. Seeing 
the disaster, Chanda came forward to shower upon Kali all sorts of missiles, 
but only to see all his discusses disappear into the mouth of the Goddess. 
With her Arch-sword the Goddess cut off the head of Chanda. MundS 
came forward to fight, but shared the same fate. 

Kali took the two heads of Chand3 and Mund3 and went to give 
them to Kaushiki. Because she had brought the two heads of Chand3 
and Mund3, Kaushiki named Kali Chamunda*. Hearing of the 
death of Chand3 and Mund3 Shumbh3 commanded all his army to fight 
The most fearful Daity3s of the greatest families came, and a terrible war 
began. The Goddess filled the earth and the sky with the twang 
of her bow. The roar of the Lion and the clanging on 
gongs spread everywhere. The great Kali opening wide her mouth 
gave a terrible cry. Hearing this cry, the Daity3s surrounded her on 
all sides. But, so that the Daity33 might be destroyed and the 
gods uplifted there sprang from the bodies of Brahma, !§hiv3, 
Vishnu, Indr3, and all the gods their energies who raced to the 
rescue of the Goddess. Rudr3, the Lord of Tears, approached, 
surrounded by all these Energies and said to the wrathful Goddess 
Chandika ‘To please me kill these Daity3s, every one’. When the Goddess 


1. The Name ChamtrijdS given to the Goddess describes the mental state which exists in the 
principle beyond ohMige ( ) and which is the cause of liberation. That which, des- 
troying the army ( c^mn ) of misfortune, etc., takes the form of the Self is the Principial Sapience 
( Brahma Vidya ) called Chamup#. This All-Powerful Goddess controls the demons C^apijla and Mup^ 
who ate 'Root-ignorance’ and ‘ignorance of relative values’ ( tula-ajuana ). 
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heard these words a most fearful energy appeared from her body and 
spoke to .the Lord of Tears : “Go as our ambassador to Shumbha and 
Nishumbha and tell them to give back the three worlds to Indra and to let 
the gods enjoy the offerings given in sacrifices. Tell them that if they care 
to live they should go to the nether world. But if in the pride of their 
strength, they wish to fight, they may come and let our jackals feed on 
their flesh.” The Goddess made Shiva, the Lord of sleep, her messenger, 
hence is she called Shivaduti (She whose messenger is Shiva). The Daityas, 
hearing from Shiva the message of the Goddess were incensed. They 
came up to her and hurled their weapons and missiles at her. As if it 
were child’s play, the Goddess destroyed them all. Walking in front of 
Kaushiki, with spear and skull- club. Kali destroyed her enemies. ( The 
energies of the Gods ), Brahraani ( the Power of Brahma ), Maheshvari 
( the Power of Shiva ), Vaishnavi ( the Power of Vishnu ), Kaumari ( the 
Power of the Lord of War Karttikeya ), Aindri ( the Power of IndrS ) etc., 
with their weapons began to kill the Daimons by the thousand. The four 
I)oints of the compass were filled with the noise of the killing. Having 
been decimated by the Mother, the Titans were fleeing when a great 
Asura named Blood-Seed ( rakta-bijS ) arrived on the scene. Whenever 
a drop of the blood of this Blood-Seed fell to the ground another Blood- 
Seed sprang up. Seizing his club, Blood-Seed began to fight the Energy 
of Indra. There was a fearful battle. The world became filled with 
countless Blood-Seeds. Than the Goddess spread her tongue on the 
ground and started to lap up the blood, and the Daily a, thus losing all 
his blood, in the end succumbed. 

Then Shumbha and Nishumbha themselves - fiercely fought the 
Goddess. After a great battle Nishumbha was killed. Then Shumbha 
came up to the Goddess and threatened her. 

“Ho there ! Durga, Goddess beyond-reach ! be not so proud. You 
fight with the power of others”. The Goddess then retorted : 

1?^^* fit 

<i#rT ^ II 

“I stand alone. Who besides me exists in this world. Behold, 

39 « 
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villain, all these, who are my display dissolve into me. Then Brahmani 
and all the Goddesses dissolved. And when all the Goddesses had 
re-entered her body, the mother stood alone.” 

The Goddess said “To my own glory I existed in many forms. 
Having now resorbed all, I stand alone for battle. Beware.” And 
there, before all the Gods, a great battle took place between the Goddess 
and ^humbha. The greatest and most supernatural weapons were 
brought into play. This most astounding of wars took place, 
sometimes in the sky, sometimes on the earth. And at the end 
of the great fight the All-Powerful Goddess, piercing Shumbha’s heart 
with an enormous spear, brought him down, dead, upon the earth. The 
Gods and Seers praised the Goddess. “O Mother, thou removest the 
troubles of all beings, thou art the mother of the egg-shaped Universe, 
thou art the divinity of all the spatial Universe, animate or inanimate. 
Taking the shape of the earth thou art the support of all. As water thou 
refreshest the world. Thou art the Energy of Vishnu of limitless virile 
power. Thou art the Power of Illusion seed of the Universe. The 
whole world exists deluded by thy magic. Pleased thou becomest the 
cause of liberation. All the Sciences ( Vidya ) of the world are part of 
thee . All women too are part of thee. The whole world is filled by 
thee alone. Who therefore can praise thee. The means of praise, the 
Voice ( Vak ) itself, unmanifest ( para ) or manifest ( apara ), is but 
thine own self. Thou art the giver of heaven and of liberation. In the 
form of Intellect thou art the giver of the four aims of human life. In the 
form of Time thou art the giver of results.' When all dissolves thou 
alone remainest as the Night of Time ( kala-ratri ). Thou art the giver 
of all happiness, the means of all realisation, devoted to 
those who come to thee for shelter. Thou art the maker 
of creation, etc. Everlasting, in whom dwell all qualities Thou 
art made of qualities always willing to remove pain and misery, 
from those who seek thy protection. The Remover of suffering 
thou art the Power of the Creator, the Power of the Arch-Lord 
( Shiva ), the Power of Vishnu the Pervader, the Power of the Lord of 
War ( Kaumari ), the Power of the boar ( Varahi ), the Destroyer of 
misfortunes ( Chamunda ), the Divinity of Fortune ( Lakshmi ), thou art 
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Modesty (Lajja), Sapience ( Vidya ), Respect (Shraddha ), Health ( Pushti) , 
the Offering to the Father ( Svadha ), the Arch-Night ( Maha ratri ), 
Arch-Sapience ( Maha-Vidya ), Power ( Medha ), the Polar Star 
( Dhruva ), the Divinity of Learning ( Sarasvati ), the Best (V ara). Exis- 
tence ( Bhuti ), ( i. e. the ascending tendency ), the expanding tendency 
(Vabhravi =Raiasi), and the Descending tendency ( TamasI ). Thou 
art the Law-giver ( ). Wherever words may reach thee, thou 
art the shape of all, the coordination of all energies. Mayst thou and 
thy weapons preserve us from all fear. Thou dwellest in all meanings, 
fulfil all desires, deserve all praise. Those who shelter in thee know 
not misfortune. Those who shelter in thee are the shelter of others. 
Thou art the Divinity of the spatial universe (Vishveshvarl), the Protector 
of the Universe ( Vishva-Palini ), the very shape of the Universe 
( Vishva-rupa )• To thee the Lord of the Universe bows. Those who 
bow to thee are the refuge of the Universe.” 

The Goddess was pleased, and told them to ask for a boon. . The 
Gods replied : “O Goddess of all that exists, for ever free the three worlds 
of obstacles and from time to time destroy the Daimons as thou hast now 
done.” The Goddess said : These, Shumbha and Nishumbh5 and the 
other Daimons, will again appear in the 28th cycle of 4 YugSs. Then, 
too, in the house of Nand2 the Cowherd, born of Yashoda, I, in the 
shape of she who dwells in the Vindhya hills, shall destroy them. 
Under that shape, I shall kill all the Demons assembled, and devour them. 
My teeth will be so full of blood that I shall be called Rakta-dantika, She 
of the blood-stained teeth. Again after a hundred years of drought, I will 
appear this time as the Hundred-eyed Goddess Shatakshi and will 
show mercy to the Sages ( munis ). Because I shall protect the world 
with leaves sprung from my body to sustain life, I shall be called 
Shakambhari, The leaf-bearing Goddess. In that incarnation I shall 
kill the Daitya Durgama and thus be named Durga. Then, taking a 
terrifying shape I shall devour the Daityas who dwell in the snow 
mountains ( Himachala ), and I shall be named Bhima, the Terrible. 
Next taking the shape of a bee I shall kill the Red Demon ( Arunasura ) 
and be named Bhramari ( the bee ). In this way, whenever the Danavas 
make any difficulties I shall incarnate and weaken the enemies of 
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Eternal Law and of the Gods. Whoever praises and worships me with 
this hymn I will remove his troubles and give him all he desires. 

SHE WHOSE SHAPE IS NIGHT 

In the ‘hymns to Night’ ( Ratrl Sukt3 ) the meaning of the 
Divinity of night is set forth. 

There are two Divinities of night, related the one to the mortal 
being, the other to the Divine being. The one is experienced by all 
the spheres and, in relation with her, all activities come daily to rest. 
The other night is that in which the activity of Divinity also comes 
to rest. It is called the Arch-destruction, the intrinsic form of the 
Power of Time. Nothing then remains except the Principle, the 
Brahman, checquered with His ‘Power of Illusion’ ( Maya ). This state 
is also called ‘the Unmanifest’ ( Avyakt2 ). 

3 ti 

( Devi PuranS ) 

“Night has for her substance the union of the Supreme Principle 
with His Power of Illusion, i. e. Night has for substance the dissolution 
of Supreme Divinity. Her presiding deity is celebrated as the Goddess 
of the Spheres ( Bhuvana-Ishi ).” 

The gist of the passage beginning with 

etc., is that the 

All-Powerful Power of Consciousness, cause of all things, seeing the 
immaturity of living , beings— i. e. the tendency of their good 
and bad actions to give results— and that the time is not yet 
come for their bearing fruit, dissolves into itself the universe, the 
manifestation of Divinity. Later, when the time comes, this very 
Power of Consciousness, whose shape is night, remanifests the Universe 
beginning with the Arch-Principle ( Mahat ), the Intellect Totality. 
Clearly and individually She sees the former deeds of each being and 
then only can she give to each the fruits of his actions. Thus does the 
AH Powerful Goddess in her shape as night show her all-knowingness. 
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This immortal Goddess fills, with her form the spatial Universe ( Vishva ) 
limited by the sphere of space. She fills the humbler species with 
basic ‘faculty of consciousness’ ( chaitanya ) the creepers and shrubs 
as well as the lofty trees, and this very Goddess, who is transcendent 
Consciousness ( chit ) through the light of the faculty of 
Consciousness, which is the reflection of the tendencies of her own 
nature, brings to light the manifest universe ( prapancha ) based 
upon darkness. 

The coming night whose nature is play ( ) disregards 
the twilight ( Usha ) which is but a reflection of the Power of Conscious- 
ness, that is the veiling power (Avarana-shakti) of Ignorance ( Avidya ). It 
seems impossible that Night can drive away twilight, whose nature is light, 
but she is Absolute Night, shape of Consciousness itself, supremely resplen- 
dent. By comparison with her twilight and dawn are but obscurity : Just 
as dawn disappears on the rising of the Sun so the veiling power of Igno- 
rance dissolves when illumined by the Power of Consciousness. W^hen the 
Veiling power is consumed to its root, and the ‘previous deeds’ 
( prarabdhS ) have ceased to act, then darkness which is the root of 
Un-knowing ( mul3-ajnana ) i# for ever destroyed. 

, May this Divinity of Night this transcendent Power of Conscious- 
ness, be pleased with us, so that we may nestle in happiness as birds 
in their nests at night. Dwellers in the village, their cows and horses, 
the birds of the air and those men who travel on many a business, 
jackals and wild beasts, all enter this night and joyfully nestle in her ; 
for to all beings misguided by the journey of the day she brings happiness. 
Then all coines to rest. Even those beings who have never heard the 
name of the Lady of the spheres ( Bhuvana-Ishvari ), come, to her 
lap, where, by the mercy of the kind mother, they sleep happily as 
any healthy, unconscious child. Merciful art thou. Oh Power of 
Consciousness ! O enfolding Darkness ( Urmya ) I O Divinity of Night, 
Supremely merciful I Overlook our deeds, withdraw us from the killers 
who would harm us, the he-woH that is sin and the she-wolf that is 
never-ending desire. Remove us from lust and the other passions 
which rob us of wisdom and wealth, and be unto us as a ship of 
gladness to bring us to the opposite shore and lead us to beatitude. 

40 
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We are surrounded by un- knowing. Its dark colour spreads over 
all things. O Divinity of dawn ! redeem us from this un-knowing as 
if it were a debt. Thou who remittest the debts of those who praise 
thee, remove thou our ignorance. O Divinity of Night ! Power of 
Consciousness ! thou who, like the cow of abundance, art the giver of 
all that is desired to thee, I turn praising thee and repeating thy name. 
Thou art the very shape of light, and daughter of the Supreme Self.” 


THE AliL-POWBBFULL GODDESS AS ENERGY { ^HAKTI ) 

From the point of view of the theory of non-dual energy ( ShaktS 
advait2 ), light whose shape is pure knowing is considered to be the 
Lord of Sleep ( ^hiva tattva ). The cogitation ( Vimarsha ) that takes 
place in this light is Energy ( Shakti ) : Together with light, the existence 
of an energy of thought-form is a necessity. Without light there 
could be no thought and without thought no light, thought must 
remain at every stage. This is the theory of non-dual Energy but 
from the point of view of the End of Wisdom ( VedantS ) there can 
exist limitless, changeless light even without thought. This theory of 
non dual energy however, goes so far as to say that, even when the 
veils of ignorance and the mental notion arising from the Arch utter- 
ances in the shape of the Supreme Principle, are removed thought remains 
of itself as an oriented motion. 

The All-Powerful Goddess who is Energy { Shakti ) is the innermost 
nature of the All-Powerful. 

Vishnu is the transcendent energy ; he who is called the knower 
of the field^ is the non-transcendent ; the third, the energy to act, 
is called Ignorance.” 

The Pervader Vishnu and the ‘Knower of the field’ are here also 
called Energies, Energies are many, but the principal ones are the Power of 


r. The field is the body. 
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Delight ( Ahladini Shakti ) which dwells in the Bliss part of the Supreme 
Principle, the Power of Perception ( Samvit ) which dwells in the 
Consciousness part, and the power of coordination ( Sandhini ) which 
dwells in the Existence part. The knower of the field stands on the 
dividing line ( between inner and outer energy ) and the Power of 
Illusion is the outer Energy. 

The great Teacher ^hankaracharyS says — The Divine giver of 
Happiness Shankara has but an old bull to ride on, only bhang ( hashish ), 
dhatura and other poisons to eat, the open spaces for his dwelling, 
cremation-grounds for his playground, an elephant-hide for his garment. 
All the splendours of his Divine Power he owes to his association with the 
All-Powerful Goddess. The Divine magnificence of the Giver of Happiness 
he owes to the grace of the goddess. 

( Shankaracharya ; Devistotra ) 

“By taking thy hand, O Lady of the Spheres, he gained 

this”. 

The purport of such teachings is that without Energy the motionless 
Brahman can do nothing, has not even any magnificence. 

‘‘Energies unknown to all the worlds are realized through knowledge. 
In creation and other states they exist as the Energies of the thoughts 
of the Principle.” 

The Energy and he who possesses it are inseparable. 

It is usual, to respect power itself more than him to whom it belongs. 
The intelligent without his intelligence, the powerful without his power, 
the craftsman without his craft are of no value. There is no interest 
in sugar without sweetness, in a flower without fragrance, in a 
lovely woman without beauty, or a noble woman without nobility of 
character. 

Without Energy the whole manifestation would remain as a dead 
shell An individual without strength, a society without strength, 
a race without strength, a country without strength, are a dead weight ; 
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stmigth, energy, are everywhere worshipped. In every thing in the world 
there is the energy to perform its function- In this lies the value of things. 
Supreme Divinity has the energy to give rise to an infinitude of things. 
Divinity is in itself devoid of energy ; and in proportion to its association 
with energy life springs forth. The quality of being Divine appears in that 
in which there is most energy. It is only when the qualityless, shapeless, 
modonless Supreme principle, the Brahman becomes spotted through 
and through by the Arch-Ekiergy, which is the centre of limitless energies, 
that he is able to create, maintain and destroy the universe. If he is 
not acted upon by energy then Shiv3, the Lord of Sleep, remains unable 
to create or destroy, powerless as a corpse. Thus, the divinity of Divinity 
has its root in Energy. Who can d^cribe the greatness of that Energy in 
contact with which motionless Consciousness becomes Divinity ? 

“She is the Energy of the Self, She it is 

who enchants the world.” 

There are limitless energies. Amongst them some are considered 
to be more important than others and to deserve special worship. These 
have great purpose both in this life and for transcendent realisation. 

In the dense ocean of creation the All- Powerful-Goddess is the 
ruler of countless energies : of felicity ( niv:ritti ), of support ( pratishtha ) ; 
of sapience ( vidya ), of peace ( shanti ), of radiance ( indhika ), of light 
( dlpi^ ), of splendour ( rochika ), of Freedom ( mochika ), of the Be- 
yond (para), of the subtle ( sukshma ), of subtle ambrosia ( sukshmamrita )., 
of nectar of knowledge (jnanamrita), of ambrosia ( amrita ) ; of penetration 
( apyayini ), of pervasion ( vyapini ), of the sky shape ( vyoma rupa ) ; 
of sharpness ( tikshna X of limitlessness ( Ananta) ; of creation (Srishti ), 
of debt ( Riddhi ) ; of remembrance ( Smriti ), of mental imprint ( medha) ; 
of glow ( feanti ), of fortune ( lakshmi ), of light ( dyuti ), of duration, 
(sthiti), of attainment ( siddhi ), of the unconscious ( jaife ), of protection 
(j^linl), of magnificence (aishvarya), of lust ( rati ), of lustfulness ( ian^ ), 
of the granter of boons ( varada ), of rejoicing ( ahladini ) ; of love 
( priti ), of length ( dirgha ), of fearfulness ( Raudra ), of sleep ( nidra ), 
of drowsiness (tandra), of hunger ( kshudha ), of anger ( krodhinl ), of 
satisfaction < tushti ), of strength ( pushti ), of fortitude ( dhpiti X of 
moonlight ( chandrika ) etc. 
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Some speak of an innet aspect of Energy as opposed to the Power 
of Illusion ( Maya ), Nature ( Prakriti ), Ignorance ( Avidya ). etc. which 
are its outer forms. The inper aspect of divine energy would form 
the divine world, divine personifications, etc., while the outer would 
manifest the moving Universe. 

THE AIJ>POWBBFUIi GODDESS AS THE MEBCIEtJL 

Mercy is found in the Lord of Sleep §hiv5, in the Pervader 
and in all deities ; but the supreme giver of happiness, the supremely 
merciful, is the Mother, ©ur Lady, Amba. She is merciful even to 
her ungrateful sons. 

“Although she sometimes gives birth to bad sons, she is never a bad 
mother." 

Although she may fight her enemies with skill mercy yet 
remains in the heart of the Mother, towards them. Purifying them 
with her arrows, she sends them, to heavenly worlds V erily all are 
the sons of the Mother. Who can be her enemy ? 

' ^ gqr MWiP cfc e n ggr i 

( Durga Saptashati ) 

"Thy mind shows forth thy mercy, battle thy skill’’ 

Even the ill-behaved Ravarfi was giv^ advice by the Mother, 
in the form of Sita, the daughter of JanakS, to seek shelter in the Lord. 
It is but proper that the Mother disregarding the ill deeds of the evil 
doer should attempt to lead him to the way of truth. If by the fire 
of her penance, the Mother was able to cool the fire which was 
burning Hanun^ : 

Could She not, indeed, reduce RavanS to ashes ? But she said : 

( Valmiki RamayapS SundarS I^nda ) 

"Since I did not ask the advice of my Lord RamS, and because I 

41 
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am practising austerities, O Ten-headed one, I shall not reduce thee to 
ashes with my fearful fire”. 

After the victory of Lanka, Hanuman brought to the Daughter 
of Janaka the good news and asked permission to punish the Demonesses 
who had tormented her. But the Mother said : 

“The duty of the well-born is mercy ; none is guiltless. While 
they were in the power of Ravana they tormented me, now they 
trouble me not. We mUst be kind to them”. 

sirafir ^ I 

mm sf: ii 

“You, O Mother ! are able to appease the Father when for their 
sake he is angry with your guilty but beloved sons. You appease 
him, saying, with good reason, ‘who is without fault in this world ?’ 
This is because you are our mother”. 

“The Remover of Pain ( Hari ) keeps the world under his control, 
but your mercy ever keeps under control the powei^ of chastisement. 
The flow of your mercy annihilates this power.” 

5imf^ 

ediN sram? 11 

“In the hearts of all those who have a body the Dark Lord 
Krishna is ever present. But you dwell in his divine heart and the 
lotus of your heart is prime mercy. Therefore we come for shelter 
to you who transcends all” : 

THE ALL-POWEBFUL GODDESS THE LEaPLESS CBEEPEB 

The great Teacher ^hankaracharyS tells us that in this world 
many pay great respect to and honour the creeper of the aeons with 
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Its numberless leaves (Saparna) ; but, be adds, there exists another creeper 
without leaves ( Aparna ), which is the Lady of the Mountain Parvati 
covered by which the old dry tree trunk ( the Supreme Person ) 
becomes the giver of the unrivalled fruit of Beatitude. It is rfiis 
leafless creeper which should be worshipped. 

The worship of the Leafless Goddess ( Parvati ) brings even 
more extraordinary results than that of the many leafed creeper of 
the aeons, for the creeper of the aeons though it may yield fruits, 
cannot give liberation, whereas the leafless Goddess covering the old 
dry tree trunk, gives even the fruit of liberation itself. What greater 
thing can be said of her ? 


THE ALL-POWERFUL GODDESS AS THE ENERGY OP DELIGHT 


According to the Agastya Samhita, the All-Powerful Lord of 
sleep Shiv2 to obtain sight of Rama the Charming performed great 
austerities and did worship. Pleased, the Lord Ram5 said to him : 
If thou wi^d to know my inner nature, thou shouldst worship my 
transcendent, Energy of Delight ( Ahladim Shakti ); without her 
I stand nowiiere. 






“O Shambhu, giver of peace! Thou shouldst ever worship my 
transcendent Energy, the Giver of Delight, so deserving of worship. 
Rama is dependent upon her. Without her I could not for an instant 
remain in existence, she is my transcendent hfe”. 

Hearing this, the Lord of Sleep worshipped this All-Powerful 
Goddess, who showed kindness to him and appeared. Seeing her 
marvellous form, he praised her with intense devotion. 
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“I bow to the lotus feet of the ©f Vi<leh5, whose 

youthfiilness and fxagrance attract the mincfe of yc^is. Incessantly 
destroying the thrw kinds of burning pain, ever attended upon by 
the sagesi who are the swans of knowledge, she is the store of p(dlen 
from which the bee of true intellect ever drinks". 

THE AliiL-POWEBPHHGOPDESB AS THE SPOKEN WQ»D 

The All-Powerful Goddess is also that Ener^ which articulate 
sounds convey ideas. 

There are four stages in the manifestation of the wMrd, which are 
called the four stages of the voice : 

The place, the means, the attempt, the self -radiant hght, wherein 
is no differentiation into letters, is the ‘voice beyond’, para vak ; the 
mental energy first evolved, like a shoot stringing from an invisible seed, 
is the ‘perceptible voice’, padhyania ; the soimd ctnrveytng a 
thcHight is the ‘intermediary voit^', madhyama ; and the manriest artict^te 
sound in the form of letters, etc^ is the ‘manifest voice', vaikhiR. 

“Vaikhari manifests the word. Madhyama is seen through memory. 
Pashyant! enlightens the meaning. The subtle voice is tfie Principle 
alone.” 

The Goddess ever dwells resplendent in the three pitches of the 
spoken sound. She dwells , in all syllables, short, long or extra long, 
and even in the syllable of obeisance A U M itself, as the indestruct- 
ible shape of the letters. She is established in A U M as she is in the 
gross, subtle and causal bodies^ of beings which the three letters ^mbolize. 
She dwdls, too, in a final unmanifest half-sylkble which refttcscnts 
the support of both name and thing named. 


1, Vifihya, Taijas, Ftajoa, 
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^nfnrr git fi n nqrs w n 'sn^Jirara «f^«irn u 

“The letter A, the letter U "and the letter M, are the three letters. 
And these three letters are the three tendencies, the ascending, the 
expanding and the descending. In addition there is also a half-letter 
representing the Unqualified, and perceived only by the Reintegrated, 
the Yogis.” ( DattatreyS Samhita ). 

The first letter is the manifest, the second the unmanifest, the 
third is the power of Consciousness, the half-letter is the supreme unmani- 
fest stage. This half-letter represents the basis of all, and this basis is 
not straight ( ), i e., is not within reach of mind and word. 

In the Tripura Tapaniya and the Sundari Tapaniya, as well as in 
other Upanishads, the voice-seed ‘Hrim’ found in the fourth hemistich of 
the Gayatrl sacred utterance is said also to represent the Unqualified 
Principle, the Brahman, 

The voice-seed ‘Aen’ represents the shape of Consciousness, 
Sarasvatl, Goddess of Knowledge. It is through knowing ( jnanS ) that 
one becomes freed from un-knowing. Reflected upon the mental move- 
ment (ff%) which represents the shape of the Supreme Principle 
and is born from the Arch-utterance, this All-Powerful Goddess removes 
Ignorance. 

The voice-seed ‘Hrim’, seed of Illusion, also represents the Arch- 
Divinity of Fortune, Maha Lakshmi, shape of Existence. She is the 
basis from which develops the illusory ether and other elements which 
form the manifest Universe. She is perpetually liberated ; that which 
is not bound by the triple aspect of time is said to be eternal ( nitya ). 

The voice-seed of desire ‘klim’ represents the Arch-power of 
Time, Maha Kali who is transcendent Bliss. 


•ffiB ALL-POWEfiFtTL G0t)t)B8S AS THE POWEB OP ILLUSION ( mItI ) 


In the ^hrimad Bhagavata, ‘Illusion ( Maya )’ is defined as that 
state in which things appear where nothing is, and nothing appears where 
42 
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something is, for example, the world of a dream, the silver of mother 
of pearl, the rope mistaken for a serpent. 

5| I 

mm mm mm mi i 


“Truth is where reality appears, that which does net appear of 
itself is illusion of itself. The one is like light the other like darkness.” 

It has been maintained that “the sacred texts which speak of the 
All-Powerful Goddess as the Power of Illusion ( Maya ) contradict 
those which describe her as the Unqualified Principle.” 

This is however to take only a superficial view. The VedantS, 
the metaphysical End of Wisdom, sometimes speaks of Illusion as ‘error’ 
( ). Now; error is of necessity based on some reality for no 
illusory thing can exist without a supporting entity and the reality 
of the supporting entity always remains pervading the illusion. Hence, 
in worshipping the All-Powerful Goddess, the illusion, one is worshipping 
the Principle, the Brahman, intrinsic Reality ( satta ). 






II 


“O Lovely faced ! I never, said that Illusion was to be worshipped. 
It is the conscious support of Illusion which is known to deserve worship. 
Illusion, Energy, and other like words, point to a particularized state. 
Hence it is the Principle, the Brahman, whose worship is aimed at through 
such words as Illusion.” 

Illusion, Maya, exists only through its relation with this All- 
supporting principle, the Brahman, and in describing the shape of 
Illusion of the All-Powerful Goddess, it is always the Principial shape 
that is described, and her worship should be understood to be the 
worship of the Principle of all. 

The sacred utterances which envisage Illusion as ‘error’, diflfer- 
entiate it, however, from ‘pure Illusion’, because, in the Principle, 
there is no room for error. 

The Brahman, which is the real object of all worship, forms the 
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substance of the power of Illusion and remains ever interwoven with 
her, even in the state of liberation. This is why the form of the 
object of worship need not be abandoned even by the liberated. 

Being pervaded by the Principial Inner Ruler ( SRrarftr sngpJT ) all 
things, from the Earth to Illusion, are spoken of as divinities, since they 
always remain linked with the Universal Consciousness. 

In the Eternal Wisdom, the Veda, it is therefore said 51 ^* ^ 

“All this ( Universe ) is but the Brahman.” 

In other words, all such expressions as Illusion, Energy, Digit 
( Kala ), etc., which appear in the sacred utterances referring to the 
All-Powerful Goddess, should all be understood to refer indirectly 
to the Principle, particularized by Illusion, Energy, etc. Hence, when 
we speak of the All-Powerful Goddess, this always implies the Brahman 
qualified by his power of Illusion. 

This same Power of Illusion envisaged as the power of Vishnu, 
the All Pervader, is the seed of all existence. 

“Thou art the Energy of the Pervader ( Vaishnavi-Shakti ) of 
boundless procreative powers, thou art the seed of the Universe, the 
Supreme Power of Illusion.” 

These and similar sayings make it clear that the All-Powerful 
Goddess has Power of Illusion for her nature. 

The way of her worship is explained in different scriptures. 


WHY THE DIVINE POWER OP ILLUSION SHOULD BE WORSHIPPED 

Some say that, according to the Vedanta, this Divine Power 
Maya is but delusion ; to follow her cannot lead to Liberation, and 
the worship therefore of the All-Powerful Goddess is not worthy 
of respect. 

But in the TapaniyS tJpanishad it is said : 

w Jiraf 5rf%* ^ 
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“This Man-lion’s Pow6r of Illusion ( NarasimhI Maya ) gives birth 
to the whole manifest universe. It protects all, and also destroys all 
A man should aim to know this Power of Illusion. 

He who knows it conquers Death, crosses beyond sin, reaches 
immortality, and attains Great Fortune ( Mahati Shri ).” 

The Principial quiddity ( Brahma-tattva ) is everywhere equally 
pervasive. The teachers therefore speak of a Supreme Causality found 
in everything. For those who seek pleasure or those who seek Liberation 
the worship of the All-Powerful Goddess is supremely essential. She 
is Principial Sapience ( Brahma-Vidya ) ; she is the Mother of the Uni- 
verse. By her the whole world is pervaded.. 

“Who does not ever worship the fearful Goddess devoted to her 
devotees, his merits the Goddess reduces to ashes and burns him too” 

The Worship of the All-Powerful Goddess, representing the 
Unqualified Principle, the Brahman, is advocated in the Kali and 
Tara Upanishads. 

ggeT; 

srqgjl«55p=Rr^Rn^ i 

( Suta-Samhita) 

“To be freed from the world one should worship the Witness of 
All, the Transcendent Energy whose shape is the Self and in whom 
exist neither the manifested world nor its pleasures.” 

aw Rsftfafir: i 
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( Devi BhagavatS ) 

“She is said by the learned to be of two kinds. Unqualified and 
quahfied, those bound by attachment should worship her qualified form 
and those without attachment her Unqualified form." 

THE AMi-POWEREUL GODDESS AND CEEATION 

When, through their being enjoyed, the fruits of action have become 
ripe and begin to wither, the universe dissolves and all manifestation 



is merged in the Womb of Maya, the Divine Power of Illusion. 
Then Maya herself dissolves into the qualitiless Principle, her support. 

“The Unmanifest ( AvyaktS ) dissolves into the qualitiless Principial 
Person.” 

These words of the Vishnu Purana make it clear that the traditional 
scripture considers that even the Unmanifest ( Avyakta ) dissolves into 
the Principle, the Brahman. The ‘Unmanifest’, is but a synonym of Maya. 
When the time comes for all beings to enjoy the fruits of their actions, 
then, in the All-Powerful Goddess, arises the ‘desire to create’ ( ) 
or a ‘particularized desire to act’ ( This ‘particularized 

desire to act’ is the non-existence previous to existence ( STPWT^ ). 
It is the result of destruction and is due to the maturing of actions. In 
the state of equilibrium of the three fundamental qualities there is no 
process such as maturing of actions, and it is very difficult to see why 
this state of equilibrium should ever be broken. We know however 
that by the strength of a decision to wake at a certain time, taken before 
going to sleep, we can wake at that given time, the decision to wake 
having remained outside the realm of the state of sleep ; so, similarly, 
by the strength of the Divine resolve taken before the Universe is dissol- 
ved, the state of equilibrium comes to an end at a given time and the 
previous actions bear fruit and the state of non-existence previous to 
existence comes to an end. Then the fruits of actions having ripened the 
tendency called ‘Creative Illusion’ ( Maya Vritti ) arises. The Principle, 
the Brahman, when qualified by this Power of Illusion arising from 
matured actions, is called ‘Bindu’, ‘the point limit’ [ whence manifestation 
arises ]. Being indivisible this point-limit is called Avyakta the Unmani- 
fest. It is a state of Maya, and is therefore also spoken of as Maya, and, 
since it has not, fike the ‘Arch-Principle of existence’ ( Mahat ), issued 
from another principle, it is considered, although born from a special 
state of Maya to be Maya itself. 

Causation cannot be attributed to the Brahman alone. We have 
to realize that the possibility of causation pertains to the Brahman 
qualified by the Power of Illusion in the subtle state. This Unmanifest 
( Avyaktl ) state can be understood by comparing it with the state of 
43 
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germinating potentiality ( ) intermediary between tbe 

seed and the sprout, when the seed begins to develop through contact 
with earth, warmth and moisture. The equality of the three qualities 
is the ‘seed’ stage, pure Maya. When the seed sprouts we have the 
‘resultant stage’. ( KaryS-avastha ). Pure volition (Ikshap3 ) and “I- 
notion” ( Aham-kara ), are respectively the Arch-principle of existence 
( Mahat-tattva ) and the Principle of individual existence ( Aham-tattva ). 
In the individual world we may take the state of sleep as the ‘seed’ 
state.- The inclination to awaken is the Unmanifest (A vyakt5 ) state. 
The Conscious deprived of its analytical faculty is the Arch-Principle 
of existence (Mahat-tattva). From the Arch Principle of Existence and the 
Principle of Individual existence the multiplicity of the gross resulting 
world arises. When the Unmanifest state ( AvyaktS ) is inwardly directed 
this is known as the fourth stage ( TuriyS ). When it is outwardly direc- 
ted it is known as the ‘causal body’ (karanS deha ). From the Unmanifest 
outwardly directed arise subtle and gross bodies, the whole of the spatial 
universe inclusive. The principle which rules the gross body whether 
individual or universal as well as the senses of perception the inner 
faculties is known as the Creator Brahma united with the Lady of 
the Lake ( Sarasvati ). The distinctive body ( Lihga deha ) ( or transmi- 
grating body ) is ruled by the Pervader Vishnu with ( his consort ) the 
Divinity of Fortune ( Lakshmi ). The Principle ruling over the causal 
body is the Lord of Tears Rudra ( = Shiva) with his consort the Fair 
Lady Gauri (=Parvati). The entities personifying the as yet individualized 
fourth stage are the Lady of the spheres ( Bhuvaneshvari ) and the Arch 
Divinity of Fortune ( Maha-Lakshmi ). 


THE DUAUBM OF NATUBE AND PEBSON 

In the Devi-atharva-shirsha, the Goddesss speaks of herself as: 

^ ire? 

“I am the intrinsic shape of the Principle. From me arises the 
world which is Nature and Person, and the void and the non-void.” 

Thus, those who say that the Goddess is only the stage of Nature 
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are wrong. To show that she is the Self of all she describes herself 
as Joy and non-Joy. knowing and unknowing, Principle and non-Principle. 
The Unborn Goddes said : I am the whole moving universe 
She is Eternal Wisdom, Sapience and non-Sapience, the unborn and 
the not-unborn. 

gw: ^ 

jth: ntssrd i 

aunpi^: :?Tfd ii 

“All that is male is the giver of Happiness, all that is female is 
the Arch-Goddess. Thought is the Divine Lord, the perceived the 
Divine Lady. Thought is the Self of the world, the object of thought 
is the Arch-Goddess. Ether is the giver of Happiness, the Earth 
is his beloved.” 

This dual principle manifests itself in many ways as ocean and 
shore, tree and creeper, word and meaning, substance and energy, male 
and female, ritual and object of worship, action and resulting quality, 
manifested and manifesting, planning and' result, understood and under- 
standing, Eternal Law and conforming behaviour, satisfaction and its 
feeling, desire and its enjoyment, light and lamp, night and day, flag 
and staff, thirst and greed, desire and attachment. By the word Shakti 
( Energy ) many merely understand Power of Illusion ( Maya ) or 
Ignorance ( Avidya ), but the word Shakti also refers to the Energy 
of Delight ( Ahladini Shakti), which is the intrinsic nature of the All- 
Powerful, and to Transcendent Nature whence living beings arise. 
Just as sweetness is the intrinsic nature of sugar, raisins or honey, so 
Energy is the intrinsic Nature of the All Powerful. 


NATURE (PBAKBITI) AND HER THREE QUALITIES 

in the Glorious ( Virat ), totaUty of the gross Universe, in the 
Embryo of Splendour ( HiranyagarbhS ) totality of all Supersensible 
states, in the Unmanifest ( Avyakrita ) the total causal state, which 
states are also spoken of as the Creator ( Brahma ), the Pervader 
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(Vishnu) and the Lord of Tears ( Rudra= Shiva ) one of the three 
basic tendencies ( gunas ) respectively predominates. The Power of 
Illusion represents the state of equilibrium of these three basic tenden- 
cies, . dependent only on the Pure Unqualified Principle, the Brahman. ■ 
In the worship of the All-Powerful Goddess, it is the Fourth stage 
Principle ( Turiya Brahman ) particularized by Creative Illusion which 
is aimed at ; to show this the All-Powerful Goddess is called by such 
names as Illusion ( Maya ), Nature ( Prakriti ), etc. 

5I3[3l: SPIrW 

“First there was only darkness, the descending tendency. Then, 
instigated by the Supreme Principle it became unbalanced and the 
expanding tendency appeared. And in turn this expanding tendency 
became unbalanced and the ascending tendency appeared.” 

( Maitrayani Shruti ) 

Nature ( Prakriti ) which represents the state of equilibrium of 
these three fundamental tendencies dwells in the Supreme Principle, 
the Par3-Brahman. These tendencies are her constituent parts. The 
Principle, the Brahman, when particularized by this or that tendency 
is but a part of Itself. Only when characterized ( ) by 
Root Nature ( Mula-Prakriti ) as a whole, does the Principle, the 
Brahman, represent the fourth transcendent impartible stage. 

Although, according to sayings in the Primordial Revelation 
( Shruti ) “All this Universe is but the Brahman”, 

for example — , the Principle, the Brahman, which is pure Consciousness, 
is said to be everything, yet to conform with the mental inclinations 
of devotees, all kinds of shapes are named. The teachings relate to 
the impure, pure, purer and purest attributes of the Brahman. According 
to the relative purity of the mirroring surface, there is a relative improve- 
ment in the reflection, similarly, according to the relative purity of 
the attributes, there is a relative betterment in the manifestation ( SIFBW ) 
of the Principle. It is to show this that the Scriptures describe the 
ever greater and greater splendours of ( divine ) magnificence ( %|^). 

In comparison with any one tendency or quality the stage of equili- 
brium of all the tendencies or qualities is higher, and the worship of 
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the All-Powerful Goddess is the highest. Moreover, the first relation 
of the Principle, the Brahman is with the Creative Power of Illusion. 
His relation with qualities exists only through Maya. Therefore the 
relation of the Principle with the state of equilibrium of the qualities, 
is one of non-differentiation. 

In the Completive Scriptures, the Puranas the word ‘Nature’ 
( Prakrit! ) is said to mean that which in Creation is transcendent 
( Parama ). 

sr^ I 

^ m «TOiT ^ ii 

“The syllable ‘Pra’ means higher ( Prakrishta ) ; ‘kriti’ ( the deed ) 
stands for the Creation ( Srishti ). Hence, She, who in Creation is 
transcendent, is the Goddess celebrated as Nature ( Prakiiti ).” 


THE UNBORN AJA 



“Illusion is the Nature ( Prakriti ) ( of the spatial universe, 
Vishva ) ; and the [ Principle, the Brahman, ] particularized by Power 
of Illusion, is Arch-Divinity.” 

Elsewhere this Power of Illusion is spoken of as the Unborn 
or the she-goat, Aja. 




“One single she-goat ( Aja ) red, white and black gives birth to 
many small ones which look just like her. One he-goat enjoying 
pleasure at her side follows her ; the others having enjoyed her 
abandon her”. 

Like the she-goat. Nature, of triple quality, gives birth to the 
world. First begotten is the Arch-Principle, Mahat, the Universal 
Intellect. In it too are found the three fundamental qualities. Its 
black quality is the descending tendency ( Tamo guna ) whose nature 
is to veil. Its white quality is the ascending tendency ( Sattva guna ) 
whose nature is to illumine. Its red quality is the expanding tendency 
44 
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( Rajo guna ) whose nature is to please. Some of the goats, after enjoy- 
ing the spotted she-goat, whose children are likewise spotted, still 
follow her, while others, having enjoyed her, abandon her. So also some 
living beings after enjoying Nature follow her who, spotted with her 
three qualities, procreates the world, while others, having finished 
enjoying her, abandon her. This Un-born, this she-goat Aja is the 
Power of Illusion. 

To perform any action. Divinity ( Ishvara ) must act through her 
who is his Nature ( Prakriti ). 

“Taking the help of her who is my own, Nature I take birth through 
my Power of Illusion.” ( Bhag. Gita 9, 8 ) 

Thus Divinity incarnates itself with the help of Nature ( Prakpti ) 
and Nature, under the control of Divinity (Ishvara ), manifests the 
perceptible world. 

“Under my control Nature gives birth to the world of moving 
and unmoving things.” ( id. 9, 10 ). 

“O Scion of Bharata ! Nature* is a womb for me : therein I 
set the germ ; thence spring forth all born beings.” 

qi: I 

3WT* m II 

( id. 14, 3 ) 

“O Son of Kunti ! the beings born in all species are [ divine ] images. 
Nature is the womb and and 1 am the father that gives the seed.” ( id. 
14,4). 

To pass beyond Nature and her three qualities is most difficult. 
Only by witnessing the supporting principle, the Brahman, can Nature 
be transgressed. 


1. Nature ( Prakriti ) i* the ‘Principle’ or cause { Brahma ) of Uniyersal Intellect ( Mahat ). 
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g qr tpft m jtwt 

“My Power of Illusion is divine and of great virtue. It is hard 
to pass beyond it.” 

"Only those who know the nature of existence and of liberation 
can pass beyond them.” 

\ 


KNOWING AND UNKNOWING 

Maya, the Divine Power of Illusion, is sometimes spoken of as 
Ignorance ( Avidya ) or as Un-knowing ( Ajnana ). Unknowing in this 
connotation is not mere absence of knowledge, but is beyond Knowledge 
and that unspeakable state which is pure ‘Being’. Only from such 
transcendent Un-knowing can arise the veiling which is the first cause, 
3J?T^5ni3?n*mand “Knowledge be veiled by Un-knowing.” 

In this utterance Knowledge is the intrinsic form of the Principle, 
the Brahman veiled by Un-knowing. This is only possible if Un-knowing 
be the very form of existence itself, because the non-existent cannot 
veil. Like Un-knowing, the power of Illusion, Maya, is also compared 
with a veil. 

Although Self-illumined, 

“None can see me who am surrounded by the reintegrant power 
of Illusion.” 

‘Me’, here, means the “I”, the very first notion of individual existence 
( asmat ), which is not distinct from the Supreme Principle the Para- 
Brahman. 

sifinr: “I am the Unknown.” 

mwi 5! srtsnfir “I do not know myself.” 

Sf Siwifir “I do not know you.” 

It is in this way that the main Un-knowing can be experienced. 
If Un-knowing were mere absence of knowing, such experience could 
not take place, for ^ 
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“in the form of knowing or of un-knowing, all things are illumined 
by the Witness.” 

Thus, whether we say “The pitcher is known”, 

or whether we say srfi' *f “The pitcher is unknown”, the 

pitcher, in one case the object form of knowing, in the ether of 
un-knowing, is in either case illumined by the Witness. 

THE VEIL OP IGNORANCE (A VIDVA ) 

“Ignorance is the Perishable and Sapience the Immortal. He who 
rules over Sapience and Ignorance is other.” 

^ 

“Young, well-shapen, with her four plaited locks, and the golden 
glow of melted butter, she conceals knowledge. Near-by, where the 
Gods receive their share, two mighty birds are seated.” ( Rig Veda X, 
114 , 3 ). 

This hermetic utterance describes the ignorance aspect of the All- 
Powerful Goddess, who as power of Illusion, appears under four shapes : 
gross, subtle, causal and undiflFerentiated (samadhi). Divine and and mortal 
beings, here compared to the two birds, are both connected with her. 

[As the Veiling Power, the Goddess is likened to Primordial ] 
Darkness, the descending tendency, covering the inner Reality ( tattva ). 

5TO 

“Erstwhile, everywhere upon these formless waters, was Darkness 
deeper than darkness”. 

spi* sT^cgfhcf er; n 

“This essence of Darkness was ; unknowable, without charac- 
teristics, unspeakable, indefinable, it spread everywhere as if asleep.” 

THE BIRTH OP THE ALL-POWEEFUL GODDESS 

The power of consciousness is an emanation from the Supreme Self. 
The Divine birth of the All-Powerful Goddess expresses this. [ Her 
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appearances within the manifest world are too, spoken of as her 
births. ] 

?rr cRUii 
5^T WT II 

35 ^ 5 %% ^ ^ ^TT 11 

“She, the embodiment of the Universe, is eternal, by her all is 
pervaded. Yet I heard many tales of her rise. When she manifests 
herself to accomplish the work of the Gods, she, although eternal, is said 
by the world to have arisen”. 


THE AVATARS Of THE ALL-POWERFUL GODDESS 

Veiling herself with her own power of Illusion ( Maya Shakti ) 
she appears as the ‘Belle of the three cities’ ( Tripura sundari ), the ‘Lady 
of the Spheres’ ( Bhuvaneshvarl ), and also as the ‘Pervader’ ( Vishnu ), 
the ‘Lord of Sleep’ ( Shiv3 ), the ‘Dark Prince’ ( KrishnS ), ‘Prince-Charm- 
ing’ ( Ram2 ), the ‘Lord of the Numbered’ (GanSpati ), the ‘sun’ ( SuryS ) 
and under many another shape. 

It is the Consciousness, witness of all, dwelling inside the three 
Cities formed by the gross, subtle and causal body, which is the ‘Belle 
of the Three Cities’. When this inner Essence ( tattva ) becomes 
particularised ( ) by the power of Illusion, ‘Descents’ ( Avataras ) 
take place, like Rama the Charming and the Dark Shri Krishna. The 
Arch-Divinity of Fortune ( Maha Lakshmi ), the Arch-Lady of the Lake 
( Maha Sarasvati ), The Arch-Fair Lady ( Maha Gauri ), indeed all 
such Divine aspects, are also ‘Descents’ of this eternal All-Powerful 
Goddess. 

The All-Powerful Goddess shines forth in all shapes. She, the 
mother, stands in the twilight rituals ( sandhya ), in the Solar hymns 
( savitri ) ; as root-nature, she is the Mother of the world ; at the time 
of creation, she creates, at the time of preservation she preserves and 
in the end she destroys. She is Arch-Sapience ( Maha-vidya ), that is, 
she is the Principial Sapience ( BrahmS-vidya ) manifested in ‘Thou art 
45 
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that’ ( tat-tvam-asi ) and other arch-utterances. She is Illusion in the 
shape of body, of self, of intellect. She is the faculty of memory ( medha ) 
on which all meaning depends. She is arch-tradition ( Maha-smriti ). 
Through her alone can the countless past aeons be remembered and 
creation take place in accordance with them. She is arch-delusion ( maha- 
moh2 ) which is the desire for vulgar pleasures. She is too, the Arch- 
Goddess, the Energy of Indra, Lord of the Angels, and of other deities. 
She is the power of the Golden-eyed Hiranyaksha and of the other 
Titans ( asuras ). She is Root-Nature of which the three fundamental 
quahties (guna’s ) are the display. She is the Night of Time ( kala ratri ), 
the Night of Death ( marana ratri ), the Night of the Lord of Sleep 
( Shiva ratri ). She is the arch-Night ( maha ratri ), the Night of 
Destruction ( PralayS ratri ). Incarnated on the eighth day of the moon 
when Krishna was born, the All-Powerful Goddess beguiling Kans3 
and his assistants, helped to bring the child Krishna to the house of 
the cowherd Nand3. She is Fortune ( Shri ), she is Divinity (Ishvara ), 
she is Modesty ( lajja ), and she is Intellect ( buddhi ). 


THE ICON OP THE ALL POWEBPUL GODDESS 

i 

“She whose shape even the Creator and the other Gods cannot 
know, is called the Unknowable. She whose end cannot be found is 
called the Endless. She who is everywhere present is called the One.” 

II 

“Of all knowledge she is transcendent Consciousness, of all voids 
the Void. She, beyond whom there is no beyond, is sung as Durga, 
the Goddess-beyond-Reach”, “whence words and mind fall back, having 
no hold.” 
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The root of the whole manifest Universe ( prapancha ) and of the 
divine ‘descents’ ( avataras ) is in the First Goddess ( Prathama ) the Arch- 
divinity of Fortune Maha Lakshmi. She represents the equilibrium 
of the three fundamental qualities and is the feminine aspect of Supreme 
Divinity. She has a dual shape, being either definable or indefinable 
( alakshya ). 

In every thing five aspects are found, three which pertain to the 
Principle, the Brahman, and two which pertain to Illusion Maya ; the 
three pertaining to the Principle are Existence ( asti ), Radiance ( bhati ) 
and Lovability ( priy3 ), and the two pertaining to Illusion are Name 
( nama ) and Shape ( rupa ). 

It is, verily, for the sake of her devotees, that the qualitiless, true, 
eternal, All-Powerful Goddess, who is the shape of all that exists, appears 
in qualified form. 

Of her innumerable shapes, the following nine are also predomi- 
nant : 

(1) The Daughter of the Mountain ( ^hailS putri ), (2) the Chaste 
( Brahmacharini ), (3) the Moon-beU (ChandrS ghan^ ), (4) the SpeU 
( Kushmanda ), (5) the Mother of the Lord of War ( SkandS Mata ), 
(6) Daughter of Katyayana ( Katyayani ), (7) the Night of Death ( Kala 
ratrl ), (8) the Arch-Fair Lady ( Maha Gauri ), (9) the Giver of Attainment 
( Siddhida ). 

^ 13 ^ c# 51 

c5* II 

51 II 

?! || 

“For the sake of action thou art qualified although thyself unquali- 
fied. Thou art the intrinsic form of the transcendent principle ( ParS 
Biahman ), true, eternal, ancient. Thou art the shape of all things, the 
Ruler of all, the support of all, beyond the beyond. Thou art intrinsic 
shape of all seed, the root of all, resting on none, all-knowing, ever* 
auspicious, the felicity of all felicities.” 
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THE! MANIFESTATION OF THE THREE FUNDAMENTAL TENDENCIES 

The Descending Tendency 

The Primordial Arch-Goddess, the Arch-Divinity of Fortune, 
Maha-Lakshmi, seeing the whole Universe devoid of support, entered 
the sole descending tendency and took upon herself a new and 
wonderful shape. 

Many were the names and shapes and corresponding works 
assigned to the Arch-Divinity of Fortune when she entered the 
descending tendency ; for she is always impersonating the condition- 
ings of time. Thus, within the unstable state of unmanifest Nature, 
she took amongst others, the shape of the Arch-power of Time, Maha 
Kali, and, as such, was both the measure of the existence of Brahma 
and the other Gods and their destroyer. When she appeared, this 
Arch-power of Time asked of the Root-Goddess, the Arch-divinity 
of Fortune: “Pray tell me my name and work.” But Maha Kali is not 
really distinct from Maha Lakshmi the Root-Goddess, although there 
is a difference in their representation. Maha Kali is depicted as black 
like collyrium, with splendid teeth and lovely face, long eyes and a 
slender waist. She holds a sword, a pitcher, a skull and a shield, and 
wears a garland of gems and skulls, or sometimes of skulls only. 

Since she could delude the Creator Brahma and other Gods, 
the Arch-divinity of Fortune, Maha Lakshmi, was also named Arch- 
Illusion, Maha Maya ; always ready to devour all things, she was named 
Hunger, Kshudha ; ever desirous of drinking in all knowledge and of 
gaining the devotion of devotees, she was Thirst, Trishna ; being of 
great prowess she was the single-handed Hero Eka Vira. 

The Ascending Tendency 

When, however, the Arch-divinity of Fortune entered the infini- 
tely pure ascending tendency, she took upon herself another lovely 
form, shining softly like the light of the moon. She appeared as a 
beautiful divine woman holding a rosary, an elephant-hook, a lute ( ^nna ) 
and a book. Again names and corresponding works were given to 
her. She was Arch-Sapience ( Maha Vidya ), Arch-Word ( Maha Vani ), 
Eloquence ( Bharat! ), Voice ( Vak ), the Lady of the Lake ( Sarasvat! ), 
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the lady of High lineage ( Arya ), the flower of the Principle ( Brahmi ), 
the cow of Abundance (Kama Dhenu), the Womb of the Seed ( BijS- 
garbha ), the Guardian of Wealth ( Dhaneshvari ). 

The Expanding Tendency 

But, since the Arch-divinity of Fortune embodies the state of 
equilibrium of all the three fundamental qualities, she therefore also 
entered the expanding tendency. We then hear her described as red 
in colour, the colour of the expanding tendency. Having thus entered 
the expanding tendency, Maha Lakshmi addressed Maha Kali, the Arch- 
Power of Time, and Maha Sarasvati, the Arch-Lady of the lake and 
said to them: “Each one of us has now to manifest as man and woman 
in the embrace of love ( rup2 mithuna ). 

Having spoken, the Arch-divinity of Fortune gloriously enthroned 
on the pure lotus of knowledge, became bi-form as man and woman. 
The names of the male form were Brahma (the Vast), Dhata (the 
Support ), etc. while the female names were Shri ( Fortune ), Padma 
or Kamal5 ( Lady of the Lotus ), Lakshmi ( Divinity of Fortune ) and 
many others. 

Arch-power of Time also became bi-form, of which the man had 
a blue throat, red arms, fair thighs and the moon as a diadem ; the 
woman, beautiful, was white. The man’s names were Rudra(Lordof 
Tears ),' §hahkar3 ( Giver of Happiness ), Sthanu ( Dry Tree Trunk ), 
Kapardi ( Matted-Haired ), Tri-lochan3 { Three-eyed ) ; the woman’s 
names were Trayi-Vidya ( Triple Sapience ), Kama Dhenu ( cow of 
Abundance), Bhasha ( Language ), Akshara ( the Lettered ), Svara (the 

Syllabled ), etc. 

Of the pair which sprang from the Lady of the Lake, the male 
names were Vishnu ( the Pervader ), KrishnS ( the Dark Lord ), Hrishika- 
Isha ( Lord or the Senses ), Vasudeva ( Indwelling Divinity ), Janardana 
(Tormentor of Men); the female names were Uma (Peace of the 
Night), Gaurl (Fair Lady), Satl ( Faithful ), Chandl (the Wrathful), 
Sundarl (the Beautiful), Subhaga (the Fortunate), Shiva (the Lady 

of Sleep ). t. r’ D u - • • 

The Arch-divinity of Fortune gave the Creator Brahma in marriage 
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to the Lady of the Lake Sarasvati, the Lord of Tears Rudra to the Fair 
Lady Gauri, and In-dweller VasudevS to the Divinity of Fortune 
Lakshmi. Brahma with Sarasvati made the Universe, RudrS with 
Gauri destroyed it and Vishnu with Lakshmi maintained it. 

In creation, motion and power to know are necessary. The motion 
of the expanding tendency and the Power of knowing of the ascending 
tendency can create. Therefore it is through Sarasvati that Brahma 
creates. 

It is through the inertia of Tamas and the movement of Rajas that 
maintenance exists. Therefore with his spouse Lakshmi Vishnu protects. 
Destruction takes place through the light of the ascending tendency and 
the inertia of the descending tendency. Therefore, it is with his wife Gauri 
that Shiva destroys. 

As Maha Lakshmi : 

The All-Powerful Goddess, who sprang forth from the body of 
all the Gods, has a thousand, indeed, countless arms, although adepts 
worship her image with but eighteen arms. Her face is white, made 
from light streaming from the Lord of sleep, ^hivS. Her arms made 
from Vishnu are a deep blue, her rounded breasts made of Som3, the 
sacrificial elixir, are pure white. Her waist is Indra, the King of Heaven, 
and therefore, red. Her feet sprung from Brahma are, therefore, also 
red, while her calves and thighs, sprung from Varuna, the Lord of 
Waters, are blue. She wears a gaily coloured lower garment, brilliant 
garlands and a veiL Starting from the lower left hand, she holds in 
her hands the following attributes : a rosary, lotus, arrow, sword, hatchet, 
club, discus, axe, trident, conch, bell, noose, spear, stick, hide, bow, 
chalice and water-pot. He who worship this Arch-divinity of Fortune, 
Maha Lakshmi, becomes Lord of all the worlds. 

As the Arch-power of Time, Maha Kali; 

In this shape, the Arch-divinity of Fortune is the sleep of reinte- 
gration ( yoga nidm ) of Vishnu. To awaken Vishnu, Brahma praised 
her. She has ten faces, ten arms, ten feet and thirty- three great eyes. 
Terrifying to her enemies, to her devotees her shape is the very essence,' 
basis of all. 
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As tbe Lady of the Lake, SarasVati : 

In this shape, the Arch-divinity of Fortune is sometimes described 
as having eight arms bearing the attributes : arrow, mace, spear, discus, 
conch, bell, plough and bow. He who worships her thus acquires 
universal knowledge. 


THE ALL-POWBEFUL GODDESS AS THE TEN AEOH SAPIENCES ( WATT^ VIDYIS ) 

The Arch-Power of Time ( Maha Kali ) : 

Maha Kali is connected with the time of destruction and is therefore 
black in colour. She stands upon a corpse because she stands upon 
the dead, powerless universe. The power which destroys enemies 
inspires fear. The laughter of the warrior who has killed his opponent 
makes him the more terrifying. The All-Powerful Goddess, having abased 
the pride of the powerless world, laughs too. That which is complete 
is symbolised by the square she has therefore four arms. Four arms 
are always used to represent totality. She knows no fear, those who 
shelter in her likewise know no fear, therefore the All-Powerful Goddess 
shows the hand-gesture of allaying fear. Worldly happiness lasts but 
an instant, transcendent happiness is the All-Powerful Goddess herself. 
She is the support of both the living and the dead universes. She alone 
can succour the dead. The garland of skulls round her neck bears witness 
to this. The Universe is the vestiure of this All-Powerful Goddess, 
shape of the Principle, the Brahman. At the time of destruction all 
dissolves and the Goddess stands naked. Passing beyond the funeral 
pyre of all the worlds, all beings reach this Goddess made of the descen- 
ding tendency ( tamas ), and who is said, therefore, to dwell in cremation 
grounds. 

I 

“Standing on a corpse, fearful, with her terrible teeth and laughing 
mouth, she has four arms. Two of her hands hold a sword and a bead, 
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the other two show the gestures of allaying fear and granting boons. 
She is the auspicious Divinity of Sleep, Wearing a garland of skulls 
the resplendent Goddess, her tongue lolling out, is clad only in space. 
Thus should the shape of Kali, the Power of Time, who dwells on 
cremation grounds be meditated on.” 

The shape of this Arch-Power of Time Maha Kali is that Bliss 
beyond the beyond, which is the supremely transcendent Bliss-shape 
of the Principle the Brahman. 

The Star ( Tara ) : 

In the Embryo of Splendour ( Hiranya-garbha ), the universal 
supersensible world, there exists light. In the Night of Time, which 
is the state of universal dissolution, this light appears, like a star, 
giving both knowledge of the supersensible world and the means to 
this knowledge. This Energy, or light, of the Embryo of Splendour 
is called Tara. 

Because of hunger, the Embryo of Splendour was at 6rst terrible, 
but having found his food he was pacified. The Energy of this 
terrifying aspect of the Embryo of Splendour is the Star Tara. When 
pressed by hunger, the Embryo of Splendour becomes the destroyer, 
and his Energy, therefore, is also destructive. 

“Standing firmly with her left foot forward resting on a corpse, 
she laughs aloud, transcendent, her hands holding a sword, a blue 
lotus, a dagger and a begging-bowl. She raises her war-cry : Houn ! 
Her matted yellow hair is bound with great poisonous blue snakes. 
Thus the terrifying Tara beats the three worlds on the head.” 

Her four arms, too, are entwined with snakes, suggestive of 
destruction, while the serpents in her matted hair show how frightful 
are her poisonous emanations. When she is depicted as holding a 
head and a chalice, this suggests that, in her fearful mood she drinks 
the sap of the world. 
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Jainas and Buddhists worship this Goddess, but it is the Buddhists 
mainly who know the secret of her worship. 

^ 5IT^; ?Tc^: II 


“The proper way of my worship is the Buddhist way. O Janardana. 
Tormentor of men 1 That way one man alone knows, none other 
knows it.” 

( Lalita Upakhyana ) 

It is chiefly under the guise of Sutara, the Good Star, that she 
is worshipped by the Jainas, 

Representing the Imperishable ( ) she is also called the ‘Visible 

Lord’, Avalokita-Ishvara. 


n 

^ inmPTT rnRnft II 

“O great Goddess ! Without perishing, Shiv3, the Lord of Sleep, 
drank the HalahalS poison hence is he known as the Imperishable. The 
Arch-power of Illusion, who plays ever lustfully with him, is the Star 
Tara.” 

The Girl of Sixteen ( Shodashi ) : 

The peaceful aspect of the Embryo of Splendour, subtle body of 
the Universe and identified with the Solar Principle, is called Shiv3, 
the Lord of Sleep. His visible icon has five faces and in him the sixteen 
digits of total being are fully developed. He is therefore also called 
‘the lad of Sixteen’ and the Energy of this five-faced One is called the ‘Girl 
of Sixteen,’ Shodashi, who 

( Shodashi tantr3 ) 

“shines like the orb of an infant sun, with four arms and three 
eyes, holding a noose, an elephant-hook, an arrow and a bow. I salute 
thee, auspicious Goddess.” 

47 
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The Lady of the Spheres ( Bhuvaneshvari ): 

The Support of the universe conceived as a developing entity is 
the three-mothered ( Tri-ambaka ). His Energy is the ‘Lady of the 
Spheres’. 

“Shining like the risen day, with the moon as thy diadem, high 
breasted and two eyed, smiling, thy hands granting boons, allaying fear, 
and holding an elephant hook and a noose, I salute thee. Lady of the 
spheres.” 

With the ambrosia made of Lunar essence, the sacrificial offering 
Som2, she quenches the thirst of the world. This is why the All- 
Powerful Goddess has placed the moon on her diadem. She takes care 
of the three worlds and feeds them, so one of her emblems is the gesture 
of granting boons ( Vara mudra ). The sign of her kindness is her smile. 
The emblems of her ruling powers are the elephant driving-hook and the 
noose. 

The Lady of the Spheres is also represented with other attributes. 
On the lower of her right hands she then holds a chalice, in the upper a 
mace, in the upper left a shield, in the lower the bilva fruit ( shrl phala ) 
or fruit of Fortune. On her head are a serpent, a linga and a yoni. 
Preciously coloured like molten gold, the All-Powerful Goddess wears 
a divine garland and ornaments of the same colour. 

Her marvellous radiance illumines the Universe. The fruit 
in her hand represents ‘action’, her club the ‘power of action’ ; the 
‘power of knowing’ ( JnanS shakti ) is her shield, ‘tendency towards 
the Fourth Stage’ ( turiya-vritti ) is the chalice. The linga on her 
head is the ‘Person’ ( purusha tattv2 ), the yoni is ‘Nature’ ( prakriti 
tattv5 ), the serpent is ‘Time’. The fruit in the hand of the Goddess 
signifies that she is the giver of the fruits, results of all actions ; the 
club shows her to be the basis of the power of dispersion ( vikshepS 
shakti ), i, e., the power of action ( kriya ); the shield shows her to 
be the basis of the power of knowing, the chalice signifies that she 
is the sap of existence which is delight in the Self. The serpent, 



the linga and the yoni show her to be the shape of the Supreme Principle, 
the Para-Brahman, support of the trilogy : Nature, Person and Time. 

The Lady of the Spheres also represents the collected verses of 
the Eternal Wisdom, and she and the Arch-divinity of Fortune are one, 
although their attributes are different. 

As the Beheaded ( Chhinn3 masta ) : 

The Consciousness which presides over the evolving universe is 
represented as a headless body ( Kabandha ), whose Energy is the Behea- 
ded ChhinnS masta. Progress and regress constantly take place in the 
world, but when the measure of regress is small and that of progress 
great, the Lady of the Spheres appears, whereas when progress is small 
and regress great, the Beheaded rules. Her ‘meditation’ is as follows : 

“Her left foot ever forward in battle, she holds her severed head 
and a knife. Naked, she drinks voluptuously of the flow of the nectar 
of blood flowing from her beheaded body. The jewel on her forehead 
is held by a serpent. She has three eyes, her breasts are adorned with 
lotuses. Attracted to lust, she sits erect above the God of love. She 
looks like the red China-rose.” 

Her eyes are blue. On her heart lies a garland of blue lotuses. 

The Fearful Goddess of the three Cities ( Tripura Bhairavl ) : 

The presiding deity of the world’s decline is the Southern icon 
( dakshinS murti ), or the Fearful Lord Time ( Kal3 Bhairav3 ). His 
Energy is the Fearful Goddess ( Bhairavi ). Her description for 
meditation is : 

to i 


{ Bhairavi tantrS ) 
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“I bow to thee, who softly smilest with a glow crimson as that 
of a thousand risen suns, who wearest a silken veil and a garland of 
skulls. Blood smears thy breast, three voluptuous eyes adorn thy lotus 
face, the moon is in thy diadem. Thy lotus hands show the gestures 
of ‘victory’, sapience, the granting of boons and the allaying of fears.” 

The Vaporous ( Dhumavati ): 

The Energy presiding over the total misfortune of the universe 
is the Vaporous ‘Dhumavati’: because she has no male counterpart she 
is deemed a widow. The male element, the Person ( Purusha ), here 
remains unmanifest. Consciousness, knowledge, are completely hidden. 
‘Meditation’ ( Dhyana ) on her is as follows : 

“A woman of unhealthy complexion restless, wicked, tall, with 
a dirty robe and flying hair ; with toothless gaps, she looks like a widow, 
and rides a chariot flying a pennon with a crow. With flaccid breasts, 
a winnowing basket in her hand, her eyes are cruel, her hands tremble, 
and her nose is long ; she is deceitful in behaviour, and sly in looks. 
Insatiably hungry and thirsty, she inspires fear and is an instigator 
of quarrels.” 

As the Deceitful ( Bagala ) : 

The Energy presiding in the individual being over the desire to 
destroy his enemies, and in the Universal Being over the wish to destroy, 
is the Deceitful Bagala. She should be meditated on thus : 

^ fsgsrr* simfe ii 

“I bow to the two-armed goddess who with the right hand grasps 
the tongue of her enemy and with her left tortures him. She holds a 
mace and is clad in yellow.” 



The Elephant Powet ( Matafigi ) : 

Matahga, the Elephant, is a name of the Lord of Sleep Shiva. His 
Energy is Matahgi. . Meditation on her is as follows: 





'TRfr «flf ^Z«5JTf5[I3J, 


“We meditate on Matahgi, the Elephant-power, delight of the 
world. Dark, the white crescent in her garland, with her three lotus 
eyes, she sits residendent on a jewelled throne, and fulfils the wishes 
of the devotees. Her two feet are honoured by the hosts of the 
Gods, she glows like the blue lotus, looking like the forest-fire which 
consumes the forest of demor»s. Holding in her four beautiful lotus 
hands the noose, sword, shield and elephant-hook, she gives to those who 
invoke her all they desire. 

As the Lady of the Lotus ( Kamala ): 

The Energy of the Person, who is Shiva the Eternal ( Sada Miv3 
Purush3 ), is the Lady of the Lotus, Kamala. 

Meditation on her is thus ; 

R?rrirT* 

“With golden complexion bathed in the stream of ambrosia 
flowing from golden vessels held in the trunks of four white elephants, 
she looks like the Himalayas, Tier hands grant boems, allay fear, and 
hold two lotuses ; she has a brilliant diadem. Her hips, like ripe fruits, 
are loosely draped in a silken garment. We bow to her who stands 
upon a lotus.” 
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OTfiER SHAPES OF THE 8UPBEME GODDESS 
The Amorous, Lalita: 

The favourable aspect of the Supreme Being is Lalita, who is 
the Universe, 

The Lady of Lust, Kameshvari : 

The favourable aspect of the Supreme Being without attributes 
is called the Arch-left-hand Lord, Maha Vama-IshvarS ; while the 
favourable aspect of the Supreme Being with attributes, which pervade 
his limbs with the joy of existence, is the Lady of Lust, Kameshvari. 

The qualitiless Lord of Sleep, Shiva, when united with the Lady 
of Lust, can do even such acts as the manifesting of the Universe. But, 

“The Lord of Sleep, when separated from his Energy has no 
power even to move.” 

Without their Energies, the Creator Brahma, the Pervader Vishnu, 
the Lord of Tears Rudra, as well as their totality, the Supreme Lord, 
Ishvara, and beyond it, the Eternal Lord of Sleep, Sada ShivS, are 
spoken of as the Great Ghosts. The first four Gods are conceived 
of as the four bed-posts of the Goddess of Lust, Kama-Ishi ; the Eternal 
Lord of Sleep is imagined as the bed-planks. 

In the divine hand of the Lady of Lust, who takes shelter in the 
unqualified Principle, the Brahman, are a noose, an elephant-hook, a 
bow made of sugar-cane, and an arrow. Attachment is said to be 
the noose, enmity the elephant-hook, the mind the sugar-cane bow, 
words and objects of the senses the arrows of flowers. Another 
version has it that : 

“The noose is the power’ of desire, the elephant-hook represents 
knowledge, the brilliance of the bow and arrow is the power to act.” 
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the description of the goddess in the DEVl SDKTA 

The Devi Sukta aims to show that it is the absolute Supreme 
Principle, the Para-Brahman, which is known as the Goddess, the 
Devi. 

The Goddess herself is made to say : 

“I it is who roam as the Lord of Tears ( Rudr3 ) or the In-Dweller 
( Vasu ), I am the Sun ( Aditya ) and the Gods who guard the world 
( Vishva deva ). Indra the king of Heaven, Fire ( Agni ), and the 
Horse headed twins ( Ashvinikumara’s ) are under my control. I am the 
giver of the fruit of action to the performer of Ritual Sacrifices which 
nourish the Gods with oflferings. 

I am the Ruler, the giver of wealth, the knower of the essence 
of things. I come first in all Ritual Sacrifices, the manifest universe 
is my shape, [ therefore ] the Gods have backed me. They wished 
to enter the Sun. The shape of the Spatial Universe is my shape. 
Whatever is done anywhere, belongs to me in every way in every 
place. 

From me comes the food you eat, all that you see, to which you 
bow, as well as the words you hear. Those who do not acknow- 
ledge me are destroyed. O thou learned in the Sacred Scripture, 
hear with respect that which I tell to thee. 

It is I who govern that Principle of all, the Brahman, whom 
men and Gods worship. I become whatever I wish to become, fearful 
or great. I become the Creator Brahma, the Seers, and the knowledge 
beautiful. At the time of the conquest of the three cities, it is I who pull 
the string of the bow of the Lord of Tears against the murderous 
Brahmadvit Titan. To gladden those who praise me, I fight their 
enemies, I become the sphere of space, highest form of the Supreme 
Self. As cloth is made from thread, so Ether and all the world is made 
of the Supreme Self. I am the primeval Waters ( Ap ), pervading 
the ocean-like Supreme Self‘ like a thought And I, the All-Powerful 


1. tronwi 

“Lining beings dissolve togetbei in Him, heaoe the Snpreme Sell is called ait Oesaa 
/ {, BainudtS ).” 
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Goddess, am the endless conscious cause of the Spatial Universe which 
spreads within without and in the midst of this ocean. I dwell therefore 
in all beings, pervading them. Touching the end of space ( dyu-loka ) 
and all other boundaries with my body whose substance is Power of 
Illusion, I stand as the causal state of all. Above the Earthly world, 
it is I who create the Father ( Pita ), that is. Ether. The Seer, my 
cause made of water ( SWPT), dwells in the midst of the water 
of the Ocean. Becoming his daughter I see in a vision this Devi Sukta. 
In other words, in the Ocean, that is, in the Intermediary sphere of 
space, ( antariksha ) dwells my cause, the Principial faculty of Conscious- 
ness ( Brahma-ChaitanyS ) in the body ‘made of water’ of the Gods. 
I am the beginning of all existing things and of all action. Like wind 
which acts of itself without instigation ; so I, as transcendent Energy, 
perform all actions at my own pleasure. I exist beyond space and beyond 
earth. I am Principial Consciousness, aloof from all things, 
unconcerned.” 


THE BTTUAL OF WOBSHIP 

The Water : 

The water offered to wash the feet ( padya ) of the Divine 
Mother symbolizes the perception of the divine Trinity Existence- 
Consciousness-Bliss pervading all the forms and names which constitute 
the moving Universe, The water-offering ( arghy3 ) symbolizes the 
perception of the Ultimate Principle Brahman, pervading the subtle 
world. Perception of the Principle as pervading perception itself is 
the water said to be offered to rinse the mouth. The bathing of the 
image symbolizes the perception of Consciousness and Bliss pervading 
the three fundamental qualities. To meditate, seeing in the Lady 
of Lust, Kamelhvaii, who embodies Consciousness, the object of all mental 
movements, is the consecration of the water. 

The Ornaments : 

The different ornaments offered symbolize qualities ( of th,e Supreme 
Divinity ), namely, to be without disguise ( niranjanatva ), to be 
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incorruptible ( ajaratva ), ignorant of sorrow ( ashokatva ), immortal 
( amritatva ) and so on. 

The Perfume : 

The offering of perfume is the perception of Pure Consciousness 
pervading the earth element of which one’s own body is made. 

The Flowers : 

The flower-offering is the perception of Pure Consciousness per- 
vading the ether element. 

The Incense : 

The offering of incense is the perception of Pure Consciousness 
pervading the air element. 

The Lamp : 

The lamp-offering is the perception of Pure Consciousness per- 
vading the fire dement. 

The Edibles : 

The food-offering is the perception of the principle of immortality. 
The Rice : 

The rice-offering is the perception of Existence-Consciousness- 
Bliss in all things. 

Lauds : 

The offering of praise is the dissolution of words into the Principle, 
the Brahman. 

The Waving of Lights : 

T^ waving ' of lights is the discarding of the object of thought 
which is the inanimate world. 

The Obeisance ; 

The obeisance is the dissolution of all thought into the Principle, 
I ^ the Brahman. 
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t>B/aSE OF THE GODDESS 


sr^ g<{^*i ?qT wi 51 !pm5iTfjpRraT ii 

“Singing thy praise, I halt through lassitude or find not words for 
thy qualities, not that thy qualities have an end.” 

All must persistently ask from the Mother the things they 
desire. 

“Give me beauty, give me success, give me fame, defeat mine 
enemies.” 

“O Mother ! Gods and Titans brush thy feet with the jewek of 
their diadems.” 

?5TOt5f ^ ?rwi^wqT erarfk^ I 

“O Mother Goddess ! ever praised with devotion by the Dark 
Lord.” 

The All-Powerful Goddess is unknowable, limitless, one and 
multiple, everything. The Great Teacher ^hahkaracharyl in heautiful 
words expressed the dual shape of the All-Powerful Goddess, qualified 
and non-qualified. Saying — 

amgft 

qfiaig ^ qRsdP i ^iwd gar? h 

“O Daughter of the king of Mountains I the saints say that through 
the closing and opening of thine eyelids the universe arises or is destroyed. 
This world in its totality is destroyed at the closing of thine eyelid, hence 
in fear of destroying, thou remainest for ever without closing thine 
eyes.” 
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q# 

gd^T wfq ^ 

HU i w i O q^QiHirf^ n 

“Thou art called Speech, the Goddess, daughter of the Creator. 
O Lady of the lotus ! thou art the consort of the Remover of pain (Hari = 
Vishnu). Thou wanderest with the Remover of sorrow ( Kara — Shiva ). 
Daughter of the mountain ! Thy body is the fourth stage, the Unmanifest, 
difficult to attain. Thy greatness is beyond reach. O Great Illusion ! 
Thou makest the world to move round and art the consort of the Supreme 
Principle.” 

The importance of devotion towards her is great. By the link of 
devotion, the devotee gets the All-Powerful into his power. This 
devotion is also itself .the form of the Goddess. Besides being Energy. 
Devotion and Transcendent Knowledge, Supreme Bliss, the sweetness 
of the Supreme Principle, ocean of ambrosia, is also the form of the 
Goddess. Some explain in the following way the mystery of the five 
‘M’s, the five practices of the left-hand way, the names of which all 
begin in Sanskrit by the letter M, and which are connected with wine 
( MadyS ), meat ( Mansa ), fish ( Matsy5 ). gesture ( Mudra ) and copula- 
tion ( MaithunS ). 

“Drinking the wine which flows from the lunar womb of the 
Centre of the thousand petals ( at the summit of the head ), killing with 
the sword of knowledge lust, anger, greed, delusion and other demoniacal 
beasts, and cooking the fish of deceit, calumny, envy, etc, showing the 
gestures of hope, desire and contempt and enjoying the lustful beauties 
found along the spinal chord, a man attains to equanimity ( SamS rasya ).” 

IT ^ 9 

“He who knows this aosses beyond sorrow.” 




**A TEIMPLC UNDER CONSTRUCTION*' 


by NiRHAL KUMAR BOSE 


The road which leads from Puri to the temple of Konfarak crosses 
the railway line about half a mile to the east of the Indradyumna Tank, 
in the eastern portion of the town. About one furlong, ot a little 
more, from this crossing is situated the temple of Siddha Mahavira. 
The temple is of the Bhadra order, and tradition says that it was 
built by King Indradyumna himself. But that apart, there is nothing 
in the building itself which can give . any hint of its antiquity ; except 
the image of Mahavira which is worshipped within and a few stray 
pieces of sculpture set in the walls, here and there : these sculptures have 
in them the appearance of antiquity. Some of the pieces have been set 
in niches, or merely stuck to the walls by means of plaster. Among 
them, a remarkable piece was noticed some time ago by Shri Suryanarayan 
Das of Puri ; and he drew my attention to it when I was in Puri 
in October last. 

The sculptured panel referred to above, is about a foot long, and 
set in plaster in one of the corners of the northern face of the temple 
of Mahavira. It shows a temple in process of construction ; and as such, 
it possesses very great importance from the point of view of architec- 
tural history. The only other pieces of sculpture of a like nature, 
with which I am acquainted, come from the temples of fChajuraho 
in Central India. In one of them a mason is engaged in blocking out a 
piece of stone while he sits upon the ground, while six labourers are 
shown carrying a carved block slung from the middle of a long wooden 
pole. Just beside that is shown the picture of a man and woman locked 
in amorous embrace. But we have not hitherto seen any represen- 
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tation showing how blocks of stone were actually Hfted to the top of 
temples, which often reached great heights : the panel in Siddha Mahavira 
shows how that was actually done ( inset on p. ). 

The temple depicted in that panel, has been constructed up to 
the end of the ‘bara’, the construction of the ‘gan^’ has proceeded to a 
slight extent ; and two masons are shown working at the edges of the 
construction A person, with a projecting coiflFure, stands a little away 
in front, with one hand raised ; probably in the act of giving some 
direction to the masons. A much weathered image of a man appears 
at the foot of the temple, near the king ; and it is not unlikely that 
this may be the image of the chief architect receiving instructions from 
the king. An attendant holds an umbrella over the head of the king, 
from behind. On the farther side of the temple, where a piece of stone 
is being carried up an inclined plane, there stands a Sadhu, with a 
“kamandalu’ slung from his left arm, while his right hand is apparently 
raised in a pose of benediction. The weathered image of a soldier, 
carrying a shield and arms, comes after that ; while above the whole 
scene, is a frieze containing pictures of a number of ducks ; this being 
technically known as a ‘hamsalahari’ ( not shown in the reproduction ). 

The most interesting portion of the relief consists of the 
inclined plane, which reaches from the ground to the top of the ‘bara.’ 
One end rests on the ground, while the other is on the highest 
part of the construction itself. It has three pillars to support it, each 
pillar being broader at the top than below. 

The block of stone, which is being carried up, is rectangular in 
shape. It has a long pole tied with ropes to its upper surface. Each 
end of that pole is slung by means of ropes, through whose upper end 
carrying poles have been inserted. The two carrying poles rest on the 
shoulders of two workmen each, who are shown labouring their way up 
the inclined plane. The block of stone in question has actually been 
lifted off the ground while being carried up. This means that it cannot 
be a very heavy piece, for four men are able to lift it off the ground by 
their unaided strength. The question is, how were still heavier blocks 
actually carried up to great heights. It is not unlikely that such blocks 
of stone were dragged over wooden rollers or stone balls laid along the 
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inclined plane for the time being. 

But there is nothing in the 
present sculpture to show how 
that was actually done. 

Anyway, the importance of 
the present piece lies in the fact that it telli us how the inclined plane 
was actually constructed. There is a tradition current in Orissa that, 
as a temple was gradually built up, a solid earthen slope was built up on 
one side of it from the ground to the top of the construction ; and stone 
blocks were carried up this sohd slope in course of the work. The panel 
in Siddha Mahavira tells a different story ; and that much is solid gain for 
our purposes. 

Now for the age of the sculpture. The carving itself is crude ; 
and as it is in coarse sandstone, the piece has suffered considerably from 
the effects of weathering. Personally I have a suspicion that it came 
originally from the temple of Konarak ; Siddha Mahavira is, as we have 
said, nearly on the way from Puri to Konarak ; and it is also well-known 
that a large number of carved pieces of stone have been carried away 
from the latter place, from time to time, and set in the face of small village 
shrines in the neighbouring villages. The present piece seems to be 
one like that ; and if my suspicion is justified, it gives an added interest 
to the panel described above. The stone is of a coarse variety ; and 
belongs to the celebrated Athgarh Series, and of a texture with which 
we are familiar in the temple of Konarak itself. The amount of weathering 
to which it had been subjected before it was brought to the temple of 
Siddha Mahavira, is exactly equal to what we are accustomed to associate 
with carvings near the ground at Konarak, reached easily by blasts of 
wind and sand, before the protective ring of pines was planted there 
by the Public Works Department. Of course, all this is no proof ; but 
it is well to remember that the rest of the temple of Siddha Mahavira does 
not at all show any evidence of weathering, such as we find associated with 
the piece of sculpture in question. 

In any case, although we may not be able to assign a definite date 
to this piece of sculpture, it throws new light upon the actual work of 
construction of a temple. 






A DEED OF ADOPTION AND ITS RELIEFS 

' by ST. KRAMRISCH 


A light yellow metal tablet (H. c. 101*)^ cast in relief on its front side 
and having a Telugu inscription engraved on its back (Pis. XIV-XV)% 
records an adoption which was effected in Golconda, near the present 
Hyderabad, in the year 1294 A. D. ( ^ka 1217 ) on Thursday, the 3(kh 
November. 

Five craftsmen being Brahmanas by their calling and caste, 
collectively adopted as their son - a young- man, a Seddi of the Komadi 
class, a Vaisya, and set him up as a goldsmith.* As their adopted son 
however he had to retain his own - caste. The reasons which led . to 
this adoption were : The young Seddi, Baccumalli by name, had lost 
12,700 Varahas over some money transaction. This sum, equivalent 
to 44,450 or 50,800 Rupees he was- unable to repay. None^ of his 
relatives or friends helped him. He fell at the feet of the five Acaryas 
who represented Ae “Five Faces” or f'-Five-Brahmas”, the community 
of craftsmen. They raised the amount,- paid off his debt and contri- 
buted towards his livelihood which he was to earn as a goldsmith. 
It is to be assumed that the young man had lost the money through 
no fault of his and being abandoned by friends and relatives the “Fiye- 
Brahmas” or “Five Faces” succoured him on his proving his readiness, 
if not his talent, for the calling of a goldsmith. 

This profession, as the designation Bangaru Seddi proves, was 
one of the traditional callings of the Seddis ( sresthi ) and Baccumalli 


1« In the ooUection of Mataprasad Sitaranif Benares. 

3 * hj 

3* In the Telugu country the goldsmiths are Bangaru Seddis. 
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might have been a goldsmith by training although the monetary side of 
this profession seems to have attracted him prior to the calamity 
which befell him in this connection, as much as the exercise of his crafts- 
manship. The deed of adoption proves a raising of status of a 
profession practised by the Seddis, who are Vaisyas, to that of the “Five 
Faces” or the totality of craftsmen whose ‘origin’ from Visvakarman, 
had established them as Brahmanas. 

This adoption took place at the time of Mallika ( Maulika ) 
Vibhurama Paksavu, “the best of the race of Rama,” who may have been 
Prataparudra IP. 

The 5 Acaryas, whose names are given in the inscription, represented 
the “Five Faces” in the city of Golconda. 

The origin and meaning of this designation is given in the first 
32 lines of the inscription which has 56 lines altogether. 

The “Five-Brahmas” have their origin in the Supreme Brahman, 
manifested in the five faces of the Supreme ^iva, who is Visvakarman, 
the architect of the Universe. The five faces of Siva are Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana ; from these five faces are 
‘bom’ five prototypal architects and craftsmen : Manu, Maya, Tvastaka, 
Silpaka and Visvajna, respectively. Five arch-craftsmen, born from 
the five faces of ^iva, these “Five-Brahmas” as “Five faces”, are represented 
by the five Acaryas of the city of Golconda at the time of the inscription. 

The direct ‘face-born’, mind-born origin of the architect and craftsman 
from the Supreme Princip^ is thus ‘illustrated’. This derivation has 
a close analogy in the account of the ontological origin of the architect, 
•etc, in the ‘Manasara’, IL 1-2(F. There the four faces of the Supreme 
^iva, Visvakarma, represent Visvakarma, Maya, Manu and Tvastr, and 
their sons are : the Sthapati, the master architect, the Sutragrahin or 
^surveyor, the Taksaka or sculptor and the Vardhaki who is also a 
i 


1. ‘EpigrapMa Indioa,' vol. VI. p. 112 ; ct ‘PrataparudrayaBobhugapa,’ Bombay Sanskrit and « 
Prakrit Series, LXV, Introdnotion. 

2. The 'Manasara,' a Sonth Iddian Vastnsastra, appears to be approximately o{ the same age 
as the Golconda inscript i u also ‘Xhe Hindu Temple,' p. 270. 


W 
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painter. While the first four of the Pancahrahmas might have practised 
their crafts in a similar division, the domain ;of Visvajiia, ‘the 
knower of the all remains undefined ; this name however and 
his position as the fifth and upward face seem to designate him as the 
Sthapaka, the architect priest or craftsman priest. 

The deed of adoption, engraved at the back of the copperplate is^ 
surmounted by a Lihga. The “Five-Brahmas” practised the pure 
Saiva rites ( suddhasivaciha ) ; they were Virasaivas or Lihgayatas. Less 
crudely drawn than the Lihga above the inscription is the scroll border 
at its bottom ( PL XV ). Howsoever conscious of the high origin of 
their calling the Five-Brahmas were, the craftsmanship of the reliefs 
on the front of the copperplate does not show it ( PI. XIV ), 

The tablet is surmounted by a Face of Glory ( Kirttimukha ) from 
whose open mouth appears to have issued the five-cusped arch which 
comprises the width of the tablet. This symbol of the ‘Five-Brahmas’ 
enshrines as it were the images in the top panel which are shown in 
lively attitudes. The tablet is divided into five zones ; they are separated 
from one another by a thin fillet which, together with the rim of the 
copperplate, frames the five rows of figured scenes. The tablet has 
been broken immediately below the top panel where four circular 
holes have been made subsequently for the purpose of keeping in 
position the two broken parts. 

The mask of the Kirttimukha, with its lateral peaks and lolling 
tongue corresponding to the knobs of the lateral arches, is the 
centre of their fluid curves. While they sum up the entire tablet they 
are particularly the frame of the top panel in which sun and moon, and 
the images of Siva together with Nandin, Visnu and Brahma are displayed 
on the flat ground on which are incised Garuda and Hamsa, Siva 
is shown as Nataraja ; while there is little of the dance in his movement 
it points towards Brahma, whose figure on the right is shown approaching, 
and as responsive by the movement of its arms as is the figure of Visnu, 
on the left. 

In the centre of the second panel the image of the Goddess, seated 
on a lion throne, her upper hands holding the trident and Damaru, 

• is approached by a devotee carrying a Karanda and holding a Kamandalu. 
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He wears bi^h wooden on which are pla(^ sd^ Si^'’s da ta c ii^ 

feet. Sages erf the Virisaivas put on high wocxien sandals when wca— 
shipping and thus they enter the ditine. This figure might dejact the 
Vi^ajna. Behind him, the hands joined in ‘a^ali-^udra’ is the ape-faced 
Hanuman ( ? ). Between the Devi and the dancing Ganesa a large laid 
round mirror is placed, on the right of Ac paneL 

In the two following rows the craftsmen are shown at work. 
The one seated on the left appears to be polishing a metal image wi^h 
the help of a wheel which rotates on a horizontal axis fixed at the ends. 
The second figure kneels over a nearly complete, Aree-faced image and 
appears to chase Ae lines on its neck. 

The following figure is seated near an anvil on which it seems to 
have placed the red-hot iron which the figure standing opposite is going 
to strike. Above . the seated figure, an axe is shown and a kind of hoe 
or ‘plough’ ; the right half of the panel depicts Ae work of a blacksmith 
and the left half that of a metal smiA, who chases and polishes 
the cast image. 

In the next panel too, a metal smiA is shown working on an 
image, which is a standing one, while a seated image of a goddess con- 
fronts the spectator. It is surrounded by the tools used by goldsmiths, 
a fire vessel, a stamper, a hammer and various chisels. This part of 
the panel shows the establishment of the adopted son, and himself 
at work as a goldsmith. 

The horseman brandishing a lance, on Ae right of this panel, tl» 
swordsman in the bottom row and Ae two animals ( horses ? ) are not 
referred to in the inscription. Do Aey represent Ae Ksatriyas and 
their horses for whom the Pancabrahmas made lance and sword as well 
just as they made the plough and axe, chisels and mallet, etc., and 
ritual implements, such as the mirror in Ae second row as well as the 
images of the gods ? 

The square panel in Ae extreme right of Ae bottom row has a 
seated figure below a tree, the hands folded in ‘anjali-mudra’. Does it 
Aow the donor, the Pancabrahmas collectively, and is it their standard 
Hanuman, who represents them ? The figure is seen in front view, 
the proper view for Ae gods and their images ( excepting Gane^’s • 
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liead, in the second panel ) while the human figures in their actions 
are represented in profile, on the tablet. 

The following five classes of craftsmen are recognized in the 
Andhra country : The goldsmith. Vardhaki ; the carpenter, Tanaka ; 
and the workers in bell-metal, copper and iron.^ This present day 
classification appears, from the tablet, to have been valid at the time 
of the deed of adoption, in more than one respect. Tvastaka 
and Silpaka, to whom correspond, in the ‘Manasara,’ the Taksaka and 
Vardhaki, are the two classes of craftsmen who have their established 
position in the hierarchy of craftsmen in Vastusastra, the architectural 
tradition. The Vardhaki, however, as shown in the tablet and also by 
the present day use of the word in the Telugu country, has been identi- 
fied with the goldsmith, the Svarnakara. 

The high origin of the five classes or craftsmen appears to have 
been their birthright from the days when they made the ritual imple- 
ments for Vedic sacrifices ; it remained their privilege when they made 
the images and ritual objects required for worship ( puja ) and also the 
tools of peace and war for the K^triyas and Vaisyas. 

A plough or a mallet are carved on many a memorial stone (Viragal) 
in the Deccan*. They indicate the caste or profession of the hero 
thus commemorated. Sun and moon, and the Face of Glory, the Klrtti- 
mukha, from whose mouth issue many cusps and scrolls crown these 
memorial stones. The heroic death and the life of the person comme- 
morated are illustrated in animated and crowded compositions within 
parallel compartments. Though made with a different object and in 
a different material the metal tablet ( Pis. XIV-XV ) with its sparse, 
squat figures in rehef, and other figures as well as a few leaves, etc incised 
on the gleaming ground, is a humble member of the family of Viragals, 
frequent in the Deccan from the tenth Century. 


1. The ‘AnahiavaoaBpatja’ gives the following five classes of craftsmen: Vatpangi or Vardhaki 
or Bvarnakamdn ; 2. Ka§tl»atak?uau. the carpenter ; 3. Kaqasyakacndu, the worker m bell metal ; 
4. Tamraknttakndu, the coppersmith and 5. Lohakamdu, the blacksmith. 

Cf. however 'Manasara', II. 1-20 ; ‘gilparatna*, I. 29-42, and also •Brahmavaivarta Parana', 

X« 90-23* 

2. H. Consens, 'The Chalukyan Architecture’, ASI.NIS, vol. XLII. Pis. CLIII-VII. 



TRANSUTERATION OP THE INSCRIPTION 1 

0 _ 

J. Srimatparasivavisvakarmapancananamu 

2. khodbhavulaina catussagaraparyantamraksakodbha 

3. vulaina nityaip vibhutirudraksamalimakarakundalam 

4. duramdharulaina srimadvedoktasaj janasuddhasivacarasampanna 
pamnagadhisva 

5. rulaina srimatsvastisamastaprasastalokavistarakatribhuvanabhuvi- 
nirmito 

6. oddhara Anantaveda^bda^strapuranaparavara gambhiryadbirad- 
hirodharuna jagatihi 

7. takarunya ghanaghana vahana anumaddhvaja vijayabhirama 
kanakakundalabhaiana rana 

8. mukha visvamkapesuni anumanta Pedhotipuravaradhisvarulaina 
srimatkalikadevi Kamaresva 

9. ra devara divyasripadapadmaradhurulaina pariccamoka parabrah- 
maku pancabrahmalu vutti. 

10. na kramam. Mano purvamukamcaiva mayanam daksanastadha 
tvastokam pakamusaiva l^ilpalavu 

'11. ttarastada Visvjjnavurdammu ( rma ) kam caiva pancasabattubra- 
hmanah. Turpurvadi^bhagam 

12. buna sajjojatamukambuna pu { vir ) divarundina va ( sa ) sa deva- 
tatvambuna sivakaladisam 

13. Varusagotrodbha vulaina Manubrahmavudbhavimce Daksinadisa- 
bhagambuna Vamadeva 

14. Mukhambuna Apahatatvambuna adhinarayanasta ( tta ) mbhag- 
ulaina Sanatarusigotrodbha 

15. vuni Disakabrahmaudbhavince Pascimadisabhagambuna Aghora- 
mukhambulaina Ta 

16. Padabrahmana udaina abhuvanasarusigotroddbhavulaina 

17. taruvadabrahma nakadaina Abhuvina para Saruvi- 

ojodbhavaina 

18. Ina Astabrahmavudbhavince vuttaradisabhagambuna Tatpurus- 
abhagambuna va 


1. by Pandit K. Sankara Sarma. 
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19. yutatavambuna Indramsubhavu pratnasarusigotrodbhavul- 

aina silpi 

20. brahmaudbbvince urdhvadisabhagambuna sanyamokamb- 

una gaganatatvambuna 

21. Suryamsusamkhyaundaina Suparnasarusanatodbhvulaina Visv 
ajna Brahmavudbhavinci. Sckam. Manu ( no ) nam Svetavana- 
mca mrvarnam Mayastada Tvastekam tamra 

22. varnam ca Silpinam Dhumra ( Sabhra ) varnayo visvajna ye 
( hetna ) mavarnam ca Pancatupaprakirti 

23. tah. Maao rajatasutram ca Mayanam padmasutrayoh Tvastekam 
tamrasutram ca 

24. Ipinam karpasutrayoh Visvajna suvarnasutram ca pancasutram. 
tu brahma 

25. nah. Mano trikonagu ( nopm ) dhaum ca Mayanam catuskonayoh 
Tvasmkam vattalakaram 

26. satkonam Silpikastada ( dha ) Visvajna astakonam ca pancaguna 
( kona ) pratirtitah. Manu ( no ) 

27. Bilvavrksam ca Mayanam Vataravrksayoh Tvasta Asvaddhav- 
rksam ca Palasa 

28. ^ilpakascasca ( stadha ) visvajna Arkavrksam ca Pancavrksa Pra- 
klrtitah. Mano ( sruta ) syuta 

29. homam ca Mayanam ru ( da ) dhi ( di ) bhumayoh Tvastakam 
maduvomam ca ^ilpikoksurasam 

30. tadha Visvjna iksirasmam ca pancamrta prakirtitah. Rgvedam ca 
Ma 

31. nuscaiva Yarvedam Mayastatdha Tvastakam Samavedam ca 
iadharvana Silpakast ( a ) tha 

32. Visvjna Pranath ( dh ) am ca pancavedam tu brahmanah. Pancab- 
rahmalu Pancasa 

33. kt ( ty ) alu suvivalfem sesukunaru. Svastisrivijayabhaya^liva- 

hanasaka ( 

34. Varasambhalu 1216 l^uneti asminvartamana vyavaharike candr- 
amana Isvara namA'-^^ara Kartika Suddhadasami Guruvaram 
GOLKONDA Pamamandu 

35. MALLIKE VIBHURAMPAKSAVU kalamonduna VANUG- 

A 

I 




ANTI KAMAKSACARI SILAMBADRPPA A 

36. CARI CITTARU VIRAPPA ACARI MUNIGANDI APPAV- 
UACARI DHAVALESUMAKONDA 

37. ACARI ivaru ayaidayi PANG AN AN AM varu ganumuka (kha ) 
luvunda ga KOMADIBA 

38. CCUMALISEDDI SaKibhusvatya Sesina Suvandina Mandh 
( ya ) anapannandu veyilayo 

39. nuru varahalu nastam voccindi ganuka vari suttapakkalu 
bandhugulu evarinnu adarincaleka poyinaru ganuka 

40. appudu PANCAN ANAM vari ( ru ) Padalupattukum 

41. de pannandu Veyalu (a) nnuru varahalu icci Vedipinci pi (e) 
suni hanuman 

42. tamudravesi aidinamula okkapeddu unci vibhutirudraksamu- 
^inchitama 

43. atike (ge) suvandina panasakumaruni ga cesugunnaru vadu 
bratikedanike atha 

44. svasinnaru SAMVATSARA 1 ki G ATTALA Kolamike 1 ki 
VARAHA SAMVATSARA 1 ki Mudukoli 

45. miki Mada Samvatsara 1 ki Dayike Mada pendali Mada vas- 
tramiccedi 

46. odugurmurtam 1 ki pavu vastramicceti (di) pamspavani ko^- 
radu titteradu 

47. divanardaallato ceppi Uda(ida) Sasanam sesinattalaaide (te) 
vadu panasakatti topo 

48. codusukunina vani raktam cudaradu cusina vari illu nagaladu 
pana 

49. sabadaiaya varnam tappi marivaka varnani adagaradu Saliven- 
taralovuta 

50. kam samtakam Samtarppanamulo annamu mottaradu i Pana- 

sakumaruniki I 

51. vanivadu arudayivadu idi evaru t»pincina pitxu ma 

52. tulakuttappinattulu Kasilo gqfiatya sisuhatya brahmahatya 

strihatya / ^ \ 

53. cesina papana peduru i sasantoandu unde prakararam catussa- 
garapa 

♦ ' - I 4 


54 riyantamulo unde Visvabrahma lu paka Irannadipincc divaniki sa 

55, ksi hariharadule saksi Kalikadevi padame saksi i akkacapro 

56. lu Pancabrahmalu cevralu iti kalikadevi raksincavalanu. 


TRANSLATION 1 

[ Lines 1-10 ] The origin of the “Five-Brahmas” [is] in Para- 
Brahman, through the five faces of Parasiva who is Visvakarman, Pro- 
tector of the [ whole earth ] bounded by the four oceans, who is always 
i_ besmeared ] with ashes, holds a rosary and wears Makara earrings, 
the Lord of Serpents. [ The “Five-Brahmas” ] are the followers of 
the pure ^aiva rites ( Suddha-Sivacara ) given in the Vedas ; they 
have spread [ the Vira^iva principles ] in all the well-known, auspicious 
places and elevated [ thereby ] the Three Worlds ; they have crossed 
to the other shore of the ocean of the Veda [ which has neither begin- 
ning ] no[r] end, the ^abdasastra [ Vyakarana ] and Puranas, they 
possess deep knowledge, are the bravest amongst the brave, and kind 
to all [ beings ]. 

They have Hanuman, the air-bome, in their flag and daily worship 
the lotus feet of the Goddess Kalika, Kamaresvara ' [ Kuvera ] of the 
city of Pedho^ — Hanuman who is beautiful by his conquests, always 
victorious, wears golden earrings, [is] fierce looking and the best amongst 
the monkeys of this world. 

[ L. 10-11 ] Manu from the eastern face, Maya from the southern 
face, Tvasteka from the western face, ^ilpaka from the northern face, 
Vi^vajna from the upward face, these are the “Five-Brahmas.” 

[ L. 11-13 ] The Manubrahma [ the Manu brahmins ] was born 
from the eastern direction, the face of Sadyojata, from the Tatva of 
Prthivi and from the Gotra of rhe Sage Gakusa [ Sanaga p ; they are 
16 in number. I 


By Pandit K. Sankara Sarma and SjjKCraxn^ck, 

, Banaga, Sanatana, Ahobhuna, Pra»a, and Supar^a are tie founders of the five Gotras ; 

their origin is from Bhjgu and Ahgitas (‘Jlaharas^ Jnaiahosa’). 
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[ L.13-15 ] The DiMkabrahma ( Maya ) was born from the southern 
direction, the face of Vamadeva, the Tatva of water, ‘adhinarayanastambha- 
gulaina’ Trom the Gotra of Sanata [ Sanatana ]. 

[ L. 15-18 ] Astebrahma ( Tvas^ X. born from the western 

direction, be face of Aghora from the Gotra of the Sage 

Abhuvina { Ahobhuna ). 

[ L. 18-20 ] The Silpibrahma was born from the northern direc- 
tion, the face of Tatpurusa, the Tatva of wind ( Vayu ) from the 

Gotra of Sage Pratna [ Prasna ] who is descended from Indra [ Angiras ]. 

[ L. 20-21 ] The Visvajna-brahma was born from the upward direc- 
tion, the face of Isana, the Tatva of Aka^ (ether) from the Gotra of the 
Sage Suparna, twelve in number. — Verse : 

[ L. 21-23 The colour white is for Manu, smoke colour 
( dhumra ) for Maya, red like copper for Tvasta, a variegated colour for 
Silpin and a golden colour for Visvajna, these are the five colours ( rupa ). 

[ L. 23-25 1 A silver thread for Manu, the fibre of lotus for Maya, 
thread made of copper for Tvasta, cotton thread for Silpin and thread 
made of gold for Visvajna, these are the five threads for the Brahmas. 

r L. 25-26 1 The triangle for Manu, rectangle for Maya, circle 
for Tvasta, the hexagon for Silpin, and the octagon for Visvajna ; these 
are the five shapes [ kona ]. 

[ L. 26-28 ] The trees Bilva, Vata, Asvattha, Palasa and Arka 
are the five trees proper to Manu, Maya, Tvasta, Silpin and Visvajna 
respectively. 

[ L, 28-30 ] These are the five nectars ( amrta ) : ghee, curd, honey, 
juice of sugarcane and milk, for Manu, Maya, Tvasta, Silpin and Visvajna 
respectively. 

[ L. 30-32 ] Rg-veda, Yajur-veda, Samaveda, Atharvaveda and 
Pranaveda [ Purana ] are the five V edas for the Brahmas, Manu, Maya, 
Tvasta, Silpin and Visvajna. f 

[ L. 32-33 ] These five Brahm?^ were intermarrying in these five 
classes [ only ]. 


1. This passage could not be translated. , 

2. Lines 21 — 32 are in verse. ^ 

/ ’ - 1 .-' 
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[ L. 33-34 ] [ In ] the auspicious year 1217 of the Saka era of 
^livahana, in the cyclic year Isvara, month Kartika, on the tenth day 
of the lunar fortnight, Thursday, at the time of Mallika Vibhurama 
Paksavu in the city of Golkonda, 

[ L. 34-37 ] Vanuganti Kamaksacari, Silambadrppa Acari, Cittaru 
Virappa Acari, Munigandi Appavu Acari, Dhavalesumakonda Acari, these 
five were respected and regarded as the “Five Faces”. 

[ L. 37-39 ] The Komadi Baccumalli-seddi sustained a loss of 
about 12,700 Varahas in a money transaction. 

[ L. 39 ] Neither his near relatives nor his friends helped him ; he 

[ L. 40 ] then fell at the feet of the “Five Faces”. 

[ L. 40-44 ] They raised 12,700 Varahas and saved him and kept 
him [ under the protection ] of the seal of Hanuman for five days and 
a quarter and adopted him after putting ashes and a Rudraksa 
bead on his breast ; they provided for his livelihood and [ undertook 
to ] help him : 

[ L. 44-46 ] For the maintenance of a fire pot on the hole where fire 
is put for melting gold, 1 Varaha per annum ; for the maintenance of the 
place where the metals are beaten and shaped, i Varaha [ a Mada ] per 
annum ; 1 Mada [ ^ Varaha ] per annum for a maid-servant ; 1 Mada 
[ ^ V araha ] and cloth for his marriage, and for his thread marriage [ the 
Upanayana rite ] one Pavu [ J Varaha ] and cloth must be given to him. 
None should beat him or find fault with him. 

[ L. 46-53 ] Should any one dishonour [ this and harm ] him by 
bringing this matter to court, he should kill himself with the knife 
by which generally jackfruits are cut ; none should see his [ that man’s } 
blood : the house of the men who see his blood will not prosper. 

. This adopted son should not ask for another caste, he should not 
touch the water in the watering shed, and he should also not touch 
the rice kept for feeding Brahmins ; [ Even so ] by this [ deed ] 
he is included as the sixlb [ amongst the “Five Faces” ]. Who 
[ amongst the Five-Brahmas / fails to act [ according to this deed ] will 
be outcasted on both his faS^r’s and mother’s side and will commit 
a sin equal to the sin inciiftSk by killing cows, children. Brahmins^ 
and women at Kasi [ ' 
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[ L. 53-54 ] This must be observed as long as the four oceans 
surround the earth in the four directions. Visvabrahma, [ the community 
of craftsmen ] is bound to observe this. 

[ L, 54-56 3 The Gods Hari, Hara, eic. , are witnesses to this and 
also the feet of Kalika. This is signed by the Pancabrahmas. May the 
Goddess Kalika protect all. 


) 
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